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LETTER OF SUBMITTAL. 



Smithsonian Institution, 
W ash in ff ton J /). 6\, May H^ 1906. 
To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the act of incorporation of the American His- 
torical Association approved January 4, 1880, I have tlie honor to 
submit to Congress tlie annual report of the Association for the year 
1905. 

I have the honor to be, very resfwctfuUy, your obedient servant, 

Richard Rathbun, 
xicthuj Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. 
Hon. Charles W. Fairbanks, 

Vice-President of the United States. 
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ACT OF INCORPORATION. 



Be it enacted hy the Senate and TIovsc of Representatives of tlie 
United' StateH of Avierira. in. (JomjreHs aHHeinhled^ Tlint Andrew D. 
White, of Itlinca, in the State of New York; George Bancroft, of 
Washington, in the District of Columbia; Jnsiin Winsor, of Cam- 
bridge, in tlie State of Massachus(»tts ; William F. Poole, of Chicago, 
in the State of Illinois; Herbert 15. Adams, of Baltimore, in the 
State of Maryland ; Clarence W. Bowen, of Brooklyn, in the State of 
New "^'ork; their asscKuates and successors, are hereby created, in the 
District of Columbia, a body corporate and politic, by the name of 
the American Historical Association, for the promotion of historical 
stmlies, the collection and preservation of historical manuscripts, and 
for kindre<l purjwses in the interest of Americtan history and of his- 
tory in America. Said Asso<'iation is authori/xnl to hold real and i>er- 
sonal estate in the District of (^'olmnbia so far only as may be neces- 
sary to its lawful ends to an amo'mt not exceeding five hundred 
thousand dollars, to adopt a constitution, and to make by-laws not 
inconsistent with law. Said Association shall have its principal 
odice at Washington, in the Distric't of Columbia, and nuiy hold its 
annual meetings in such places as the said incor])orators shall deter- 
mine. Sai<l Association shall report annually to the Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution concerning its procinnlings and the condi- 
tion of historical study in America. Said Secretary shall communi- 
cate to Congress the whole of such reports, or such portions thereof as 
l)e shall see fit. The Begents of the Smithsonian Institution are 
authorized to permit said Associatiou to de[)osit its collections, manu- 
scripts, l)ooks, ])amphlets, and other material for history in the 
Smithsonian Institution or in the National Museum, at their dis- 
cretion, upon such conditons and under such rules as they shall 
prescribe. 

[Approved, January 4, 1889.] 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 



American Historical Association, 
Office of the Secretary of the Association, 

Washington^ D. C, May 12^ J906. 
Sir: In accordance with the act of incorporation of the American 
Historical Association, npproved January 4, 188J), I have the honor 
to transmit hei-ewith the annual report of the Association for the 
year 1005. The manuscript includes a report by the Public Archives 
Commission and a complete bibliography of American historiciil 
societies. 

Very resp<H'( fully, A. TTowARn Clark, 

Secretary. 
Mr. Richard IIatiibun, 

Acting Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution^ 

Washington^ D. C. 
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CONSTITUTION. 



Tlio imnic of this .society shnll Iw Tho. American TTistorical Associa- 
tion. 

II. 

Its object shall Ih5 the promotion of historical studi&s. 

III. 

Any person approved by the executive council may become a mem- 
ber by paying $3, and after the first year may continue a member by 
paying an annual fee of $»3. On payment of $50 any person may be- 
come a life memlwr, exempt from fees. Persons not resident in the 
United States may be elected as honorar}' or corresponding members, 
and 1k». exempt from the payment of fees. 

IV. 

The oflicers shall 1m» a president, two vice-pi-esidents, a secretary, a 
(*orresponding se<Telary, a (Minilor, a treasurer, and an executive 
council consisting of the foregoing onicei*s and six other members 
ele<'(ed by the Association, with tke ex-presid(Hits of the Association. 
'J'hese oflicers shall \h} elected by ballot at each regular annual meet- 
ing of the Association. 

V. 

The executive council shall have charge of the general interests of 
the Association, including tho election of members, the calling of 
meetings, the selection of i)a|x;rs to be read, and the determination of 
what papers shall be published. 

VI. 

This constitution may l>c amended at any annual meeting, notice 
of such amendment having been given at the previous annual meet- 
ing, or the proposed amendment having received the approval of the 
executive council. 
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I. -REPORT OF PROOEEDINOS OF THE TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 



Baltimohk and Wabjiinoton, Dbcrmdbr 26, 27, 28, 29, 1905. 



By CHARLES H. HASKINS, 

O/rmjxmding Secretary, 



H. Doe. 923,61^1 2 17 
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REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION.^ 



liy C11AKI.KK II. IlANKiNH, C4)nvsiK>iuliiig ,ScHU-utat-y. 



It is the established practice of the American Historical Association 
to hold its annual meeting one year in an eastern city, one year in a 
western city, and the third year in Washington, which, according to 
the charter, is the ollicial lieadqunrters. The twenty-fii-st annual 
meeting was lieUl in Baltimore December 2(5 to 28, 1905, with a sup- 
plementary session in Washington on December 29. Tlie American 
Economic Association, the American Political Science Association, 
instituted two years ago, and the still newer Bibliographical Society 
of America also held their ainiual meetings in Baltimore at the 
same time. 

Nearly all the sessions for the reading of papers were held at the 
Johns Hopkins Univei'sity, and chiefly in McCoy Hall, the business 
sx»ssion being held in the rooms of the Maryland Historical Society 
on Unirschiy afternoon. On Friday morning a s|)erial train con- 
veyed the memlHMS to Washington by way of Annapolis, where (lov- 
ernor Warfield received them in the historic senate chamber of the 
old statehouse, and where the United States Naval Academy was 
also visited. The number of registrations was 276, a number even 
greater than at tlie Chicago meeting, and it may be presumed that in 
re^spect to attendance of membei-s the twenty-first annual meeting was 
the most successful ever held. 

The four round-table conferences awakened a keen interest on the 
part of the memlxii-s. These conferences were organized on much 
the same plan which was so successful last year at Chicago, but it 
was an improvement tlmt only two were held at the same time. 
Actual joint sessions with the American Economic Association were 
not attemi)ted. The first evening (Tue^lay, December 20) was 
devoted to a joint session of the American Historical and the Ameri- 
can Political Science Associations. 

"Tills f^oncrnl ncconnt of llic HnU Imorc-WnnhlnRton meeting of the Association Is repro- 
dm-wl, wllli some iiimlinrnlions, from llio report propnrocl .for the Aincrlcnn Historical 
Ucvlcw (April, lt)U4}) by the iiiniin^InK editor of the Uevlew, Dr. J. Franklin JamcHon. 
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20 AMBBIOAN HISTOmCAL ASSOCIATION. 

On this occasion, after an address of welcome by President Ira 
Remsen of the Johns Hopkins Univei*sity, presidential addresses wei-o 
delivered by Prof. Frank J. Goodnow, of Columbia University, 
president of the American Political Science Association, and by 
Prof. John B. McMaster, of the University of Pennsylvania, presi- 
dent of the American Historical Association. Professor Goodnow's 
subject was The Growth of Executive Discretion. The theme of 
Professor McMaster's presidential address was "Old Standards of 
Public Morals." The paper is printed in full in the j^rcscnt volume. 

Wednesday morning's scission was devoted (o the reading of papei-s 
in. American history. Prof. St. George L. Sioussat, of the University 
of the South, read the fii'st paper, entitled " Virginia and the English 
Colonial System, 1730-1735," which is printed in full in the present 
volume. 

Prof. Charles Iav. IJaper, of the University of North Carolina, 
ixjad a brief address on the subject, " Why North Carolina at First 
Refused to Ratify the Federal Constitution," which is printed herein. 

The third paper of the session was by Prof. W. A. Dunning, of 
Columbia Univei-sity : " The Second Birth of the Republican Party." 
Desi)ite the popular conception the serious student can not agree 
that the Republican party has had an unbroken existence of fifty 
years. Wlien in 1800 the Republican party won its first great na- 
tional victory, it was heterogeneous, agreed only on slavery. Party 
lines, at first broken up by the war, reappeared after a year of fighting 
and the employment of war powers by the administration. The sup- 
porters of the administration avoided resort to the name and tradi- 
tions of the Republican party, while its opponents called then\scilves 
Democrats. It became necessary to form a new party, whose plat- 
form should be the maintenance of the Union. The Union party, 
formed at the Baltimore convention of 18(54, had no continuity with 
the old Republican party. It was compose<l of all parties, but was 
more than a temporary fusion; it was distinctly a new party. The 
Democrat's, however, re>iiniting the appropriation of the name Union 
by their opponents, insisted on calling them Republicans, and in 
some local organizations the old title was retained. These connec- 
tions were merely nopiinal, however. It was the Union party that 
was victorious in 1804, and secured the successfid conclusion of the 
war and the abolition of slavery by constitutional amendment. Un- 
prepared for reconstruction, however, the new party soon developed 
a line of cleavage, and appeared divided into consc»rvatives and radi- 
cals; the latter, at first in the minority, profited by Johnson's lack of 
tact, and by 1800 controlled the party machinery. Adopting negro 
suffrage as a national issue, the radical eleujent won a striking victory 
in the elections, and the movement to nationalize the Union party 
along conservative lines failed. The conservatives went into the 
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Democratic party, or joined the radicals, thus modifying somewhat 
their extreme tendencies. The (erni liepnlilicnn came again rnto use; 
in 1808 (lie title Nationnl Union Kepul)licnn party was adopted; in 
1872 the word Union was dropi)ed and a continuity of existence from 
18G0 was clninied. 

The final pai)er, by Prof. K. C. II. Cattcrall, of Cornell University, 
"A French Diplomat and the Treaty with Spain, 1819," was a stndy 
of the part played by Hyde de Neuville, minister of France at Wash- 
ington, in securing a peaceful settlement of the disputed issues l)c- 
twwn the United States and Spain. It is well known that such a 
solution was not exixjcted by John Quincy Adams. The Spanish- 
American revolt, the determination of the United States to secure 
Florida, and the deadlm'.k over the Ix>uisinna boundary all cond)ined 
to make a* ri»sort to arms most probable. Hyde de Neuville was 
instructed <o ns(» his efforts to maintain peace. lie realized that his 
roui*se was to pei*suade Spain to yield the Fh)ridas for what she could 
get in the settlement of the liouisiana Iwundary. His fii'st oppor- 
tunity to i)revent war came in the fall of 1817, when he supported 
Adams in his opi>osition to Monroe's desire to recognize Buenos 
Ayres. When, in January of the next year, (ireat Britain's offer of 
her services in negotiating the cession of Florida was declined by 
the United States, Hyde took the matter up with the Spanish minis- 
ter. Finding that Spain was willing to cede the Floridas, he urged 
an acconnnodation of the Ijouisiana boundary. Jackson's seizure of 
Pensacola gave him an opportunity of direct intervention. Adams 
refused to disavow Jackson's act, and desired the French minister 
to secure a proposal from Spain. This he did, and then, acting as 
mediator, continued the negotiation until a compromise had been 
effected. It is safe to say that without the services of Hyde do 
Neuville the treaty of 1819 could not have been secured. 

The afternoon of AVednesday (there was no session in the evening) 
was given uj) to conference's and sessions of connnitU^es. Of the two 
conferences, the more numerously attended was that on History in 
Klementary Schools, while the other was occupied with topics in 
Church History. In the former the prcKteedings consisted of the 
reading of a preliminary and i)artial report of the Committee of 
Eight, appointed a year ago to consider a course*, of history for ele- 
mentary schools, and of a discussion based upon the report. Both 
report and discussion were limited to a consideration of the work 
of the last four years of the grammar grades. 

The chairman of the meeting. Prof. James A. James, of North- 
western University, chairman of the Committee of Eight, traced the 
steps leading to the appointment of that committee, noting the reports 
on history in elementary schools presented in the Madison Conference 
of 1892, and Miss Sabnou's report on the same subject in the appen* 
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ilix to the Ileport of the Committee of Seven. 'Hie programmes of 
hiHt^irical conrM^H in elementary schools ])re^*ente<I in tliosc two refxirts 
are the only ones hitherto drawn np by national orgsmizations. 

In pn^'nting the formal report for the conmiitt(*e, I*rof. Henry E. 
Hourne, of Westcni Kes<»rve Univei-sity, ssiid tliat historical instruc- 
tion in the gi'amniar grades should l)ear exchisively upon American 
history. The sul)ject'matter shouhl l)c, sulKlividcd into ])eriods and 
treated in chronoU)gical order. Our ctmception of the scoix; of 
American history is l)y no means to \h* confined to tlie |MM'icHl after 
1402 and tlie territory west of the Athintic and east of the PaciKc. 
It as truly inchides a history of European events as docs tluit of any 
European people. This is true not only of the i>eriod of origins but 
alMi of the hiter jwricnls. In brief, the proldem of tlie teacher is to 
exfdain the American world, not to tell merely what has hnp|KM)ed in 
Ameri(;a. The chronological ordiT should l>e followed, since facts 
lose none of their value by this arrangement, and the present rests 
upon the past. The fifth grade should lie taught the place of explora- 
tion and dis(K)veries in the world as a whole; the sixth grade the 
story of settlement and growth to 17G3; the seventh grade the i)eriod 
of revolution until the Spanish colonies w<m their freedom and lK)th 
North and South America were politically independent; the eighth 
grade the period from about 1820 to lOOG. 

The work of the fifth grade presents serious but not insuperable 
problems. In his work in geography and language the child receives 
ideas of the world. History should strengthen the impressions thus 
gained; but it has not always done this. Thtis in his study of litera- 
ture he is tauglit to I<M)k upon England as a (*ountrv to which we owe 
a great ilebt, whereas from history he generally receives a dilfercnt 
impression. Professor liourne then showed in detnil how the plan 
might be carried out. Uy means of stories, for instance, the children 
can be given an idea of the various countries of Europe, the chnr- 
ncteristic features of their civilization, and their relative importance. 

Miss Maln^l Mill, of the IjowcU Nornuil ScIum>I, approved the plan 
both psychologically and i)edagogically. The chronological order is 
to Ih5 commended. The proposed syllabus has a logical set(pience and 
prestMita a view of history that is without narrowness or prejudice. 
It is desirable that children shoidd Ih^ taught the story not only of the 
lleformation but of the Counter-Kcfonnatitm and the work of the 
Jesuits; the contributions of pagan nations to civilization; the influ- 
ences, other than hmium, which have affected the history of the race; 
and other countries, both geographically and historically, as well as 
our own. 

Mr. Henry Johnson, of the State Nornud School of Charleston, 
111., believed the suggested plan to be practicable, and was 
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plonsod by (he cnlnrgod conception of American history. But ho 
qnoslionod wliether the field slioiild 1x5 limited to American history; 
wlielher the cnpncity of the chihh-en in the grammar grades was 
fidly nndei'stoo<l; and wliether tliere was not an impression that 
history couhl not Iw pirsented to the chihh*en as history. The 
problem is what kind of history can be brought within the cultivated 
intelligence of children. As early as the fourth grade, it is pos- 
sible to arouse an interest in history proi:>er and in questions of his- 
torical evidence. The fifth grade can I'ead such documents as the- 
Rule of St. Benedict and Einhard's Life of Charlemagne. The sixth 
grade had voted Petrarch more interesting than Froissart; the 
seventh grade can read enough of colonial charters to correct state- 
ments in the text-books. Whatever the period and the countries 
selected by the connnittee, the report should establish a definite 
ivlation Iwtween history in schools and history in histories. 

Doctor Tolson, of Baltimore, while in general agreement with the 
report, considered the outline for the fifth grade too comprehensive 
to Iw entirely satisfactory, and thought that the course was over- 
crowde<l. 

In the discussion that followed a numl)er of s^xjakers took part. 
]>r. James Sullivan, of New York City, and President Ward, of the 
^Vestern Maryland State Normal School, spoke in favor of the report. 
'J1ie chief adverser criticisms were that the course as presented was 
overcrowded; that it lacked real historical unity; and that teachers, 
in some scnttions of the country at least, were not sufficiently well 
(Mjuipped to make its adoption practicable. Other sjwakers especially 
conjmended the division of the subject-matter. Professor Fling, of 
Nebraska, Iwlicved that it is customary to underestimate what gram- 
nuir and high-school pupils can do in weighing historical evidence. 

Professor Bourne indorsed story-work because in it English and 
history go together. . History should be fastened to stories already 
familiar and to geography. As to overcrowding, the proposed course 
sounded more crowded than it was, but the intention was to give 
plenty of material for selection. 

At the Church History Conference, of which Prof. Williston 
Walker, of New Haven, was chairman, there was an attendance of 
about thirty, mainly composed of theological instructors and visiting 
(•lerg}Mnen. The conference opened with a jjaper by Prof. A. C. 
AfcOiffert, of Union Theological Seminary, on the "Rise of the 
Modern Conception of Divine Immanence." Although a few of the 
hearers were tempted to discuss the bearing of the conception on 
certain doctrines of the church, the address was a purely historical 
exposition of the influences cooperating to give dominance to the idea 
of divine immanence. The factoi-s in the process were i)rcsentcd as 
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PietiKm, the growth of the idea of evolution since Leibnitz, Herder's 
reconaeption of Spinoza's nionisni, and the infliieiu'e of the romantic 
movement. 

The second contribution to the conference was a plea by Dr. J. C. 
Ayer, jr., of the I^hiladelphia Divinity School, for a source-book to 
aid in the teaching of church history. 

Dr. Ernest C. Richardson, librarian of Princeton University, 
brought before the conference for discussion a statement on the pub- 
lication of materials for American church history, suggested by the 
remarks of Prof. Shailer Mathews in the confei-encc of the prccciling 
year. Doctor Richardson based his oi^cning remarks on a search, 
which did not pretend to be exhaustive but was ccilainly suggestive 
in its results, for instances in the last five ycai-s of the publication of 
manuscripts of the sort which formed the theme of his pajHsr. He 
showe<l that there had been, in lKK>ks and journals, a not inconsider- 
able amount of documentary publication; that the Protestant theo- 
logical K4;uiinaries had had very little hand in (his, and as fcir sys- 
tematic attention to the matter had been doing pnictically nothing; 
and that a greater amount of good work, in the way of publioition 
of materials for American church history, was being done by the 
Catholics and the Jews than by all the Protestant denominations 
put together. Without attempting to enumerate the materials await- 
ing publication, he si^ecified their leading claisses and by instances 
exhibited their interest. Next he addressed himself to the question 
what could be done. Obviously the theological semiiuiries are in a 
better position to do work of this sort than any other existing agen- 
cies. They can work through their graduates to gather materials, 
can sometimes utilize their postgraduate students for editing, can 
in some cases use their journals as organs of publication, and through 
their financial agents can easily siHMire funds for so plainly appro- 
priate a lino of endeavor. Taking up the question how the seminaries 
shall be stirred up to this task, and how induced to persevere in it, 
the speaker laid the resijonsibility on the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, as heir of the American Society of Church History; and sug- 
gested organic provisions in its system wheivby it could accomplish 
the work. It nuiy \H^ mentioned that, pending such action, the 
Department of Historical Research of the Carnegie Institution has 
undertaken, in a manner descrilnsd on a later page, to lay the neces- 
sary foundation for such activity in documentary publication, by 
whatever agency attempted. It is ho|Kid that it will thereby afford 
a strong stimulus toward its inception. 

The exercises of Thursday morning, like those of Wednesday after- 
noon, consisted of two conferences, in this case occupied, respectively, 
with History in the College Curriculum and with the Problems of 
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State and Local Historical Societies. In opening the former, its 
chairman, Prof. Charles II. Ilaskins, of Harvard Univei'slty, said 
that, of all the questions that concern the college teacher of history, 
none is of gi*eater importance than that of the first year of college 
work. Its importiince is recent; for when history was introduced 
into the college curriculum twenty or twenty-five years ago, it came in 
at the top and slowly worked down into the sophomore and freshman 
yeai-s. With this change in the position of history in the curriculum 
new problems arise; the younger student has to be taught college 
methods of work, college teaching is brought into relation with the 
teaching of history in schools, and the problem of handling larger 
classes has also (o Im met. Vnrious conditions in the diffeixint col- 
legers give rise to dilFerent problems. Since the matter is still largely 
in the experimental stage, it has seemed desirable that teachei-s I'epi'c- 
senting different types of colleges and of methods should come 
togelher to exchange experiences. 

At Harvard (he introductory course in history is taken mainly by 
frcrshmcn; it deals with the middle ages and primarily with the 
continent. The lectures aim at explaining, connecting, enlarging, 
nnd vitalizing the facts gained from the prescribed reading. The 
reading is in weekly installments of from 75 to 100 pages, selected 
from manuals, sources, and narrative histories, and is tested in the 
weekly me(»tings of the sections, where there are written tests, map 
exercisc»s, and discussions. Stu<lents are also required to do addi- 
tional reading, which is discussed in individual conferences with the 
assistants. Thes(», ('onferences also serve for talking over the work 
of the course in gcnenil and for bringing about closer acquaintance 
IkMavwu student and assistant. 

!*rof. (). II. Uichnrdson descrilied (he introductory cours<i at Yale, 
which gives a general survey of continental Kuro[)ean history from 
(he fill I of Rome to 1870. The class is divide<l into s<wtions of less 
(han forly. A synllabus forms (he basis of (he work, aiul (here are 
ihxWy quizzes, short written tests at least once a week, and exami- 
nations of students' notebooks. An important and successful feature 
of the work is the training in knowledge of books which comes 
through bibliographical exercises, directed through personal inter- 
views. Collateral reading in compendiums and standard works is 
carrie<l on throughout the year; the majority of the instructor's 
believe thnt (he source method is available to only a small extent in 
a course of this kind. 

In the absence of Miss Salmon, the paper that she had prepared 
was read by Miss Ellery, of Vassar College. The purpose of the 
first year's work in history at Vassar is to teach the technique of the 
subject by giving studcnt,s a knowledge of books on the mechanical 
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side and showing them how to get at historical material and present 
it; to teach them how to think historically by giving them a bird's- 
eye view of the history of western Euro[X5 from the fall of Rome, 
and an idea of historical perspective and of the unity of history; 
and to arouce an interest in the subject. There are personal con- 
ferences and illustrated lectures. The class is divided into sections 
of 25 students each. Formal lectures and formal essays are avoided. 
The effort is to make the student independent and to create a basis 
for the later elective work. 

Prof. Frank M. Anderson, of the University of Minnesota, brought 
out the point that the character of the first year's coui*se should l)o 
determined by the ])reparation of the students, and that there ought 
to be two or more courses to meet diiferent needs, so that pre[);irji- 
tory work would receive the recogjiitiou that it ought lo receive. At 
Minnesota two courses are offered: One (13 B. 0.-1500 A. 1).) for 
those who have previously had one year of history or less; the other 
on English constitutional history for those who have had two yeni-s 
or more. No broader field should be traversed. The day of the ohl 
general course in history is ended in the high schools and should l)e 
ended in the colleges. All or a large part of the work should be 
done in small classes. In the first course strong emphasis should l>e 
laid on training and preparatioin for more advanced courses, and 
documents should be critically studied as evidence. 

Mr. Hiram Bingham explained how the preceptorial system 
recently introduced into the junior and scMiior grades at Princeton 
had been applied to the teaching of history. The plan, which re- 
quired an increase of one-half in the teaching forc^e, aims to bring 
the student into sym])athe(ic persoiuil (H)ii(act with the ])receptor. 
Each course is conducte<l by a professor who lectures twice a week; 
and in addition Ihere are snnill conferences held two or Uir<*e limes 
weekly, at which four or five men meet with and report to their pre- 
ceptor. What the average undergraduate needs is nu)re reading, and 
to be kept at work by a live <1iscussion of what is read. The relations 
with the preceptor are those of friendship. The preceptor can debar 
any man from taking an examination, but gives no mark. The sys- 
tem is flexible and adaptable. The preceptor is not a coach nor a 
quiz-master. He should see that the student has Ixjcn working, but 
chiefly he should make it his endeavor to arouse and establish a 
strong and healthy interest in intellectual matters. 

Professor Fling, of the University of Nebraska, spoke of the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the work there, especially in the depart- 
ment of Europeap history. Much emphasis is laid on method work. 
In the first year the attempt is made to teach the method by which 
historical truth is arrived at, since the man is not a scholar who 
knows results but does not know how the knowledge is obtained. 
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Vrof. Morse Sioplious drprooaiod the aitftck on (ho formal lecture; 
lis ex<'ellenre or hick of it depciids on the lecturer. The more 
fornial and careful (he h»c(ure is tlie letter. Perhaps the most 
important work is witli the freshmen, and the most experienced pro- 
fessors shonhl have charge of (his work. Tlie at(ack upon the system 
of having all (he men logedier in one class was also deprecated. In 
the large coursers students come to know their classmates; they can be 
taught a point of view — not facts. A stimulation comes from being 
in a crowd. Clergymen do not divide their congregations into sec- 
tions, lint section work may be used as a supplement. English 
history is perhai)s the In^st (o begin with, although the students do not 
learn much alK)ut English history. They deal with various kinds of 
his(orical nuderial and learn to know the documents and the diiferent 
sources of authority. What we have to do with the freshman mainly 
is to expel the schoolboy and give the freshman the nature of the 
(hinking man. It uiaKcrs litde what subject is (aught; the end is 
(he sanu\ 

Vrofessor Farrand, of Ix^land Stanford University, said that stu- 
dents at that institution are given a practical library course; com- 
bined with this is work on simple problems of historical criticism, 
which is at first confined to text-books. Professor Fay, of Dart- 
mou(h College, spoke in favor of the syllabus as an aid in keeping 
the various sections together in their work. Professor Trenholme, 
of the Univei'sity of Missouri, l)elievcd in the formal lecture if the 
lecturer were worth hearing. If the lecture did not prove attractive, 
class discussion might well take its place. There is danger of mak- 
ing the teacher of history too mechanical through the elaboration of 
machinery, (^ther speakers were Doctor P^ite, of Harvard; Mi*s. 
Ablx^, of New York; Doc(or Sullivan, of tlie New York Commercial 
High Sch(K)l; Professor Brown, of New York Univei'sity; and 
Doctor Shei)herd, of Haltimore. 

In stimming up the results of the conference, Professor Haskins 
called adention (o (he very slight emphasis that had l)een placed 
upon the subject s(u<lied. The nudter of greater interest was that 
pupils should learn something alwut studying history. But the sub- 
ject chosen must neither Ikj too large nor too small. As to how students 
should l)e introduced to the sul)ject, the speakers were not in agree- 
ment. Students vary greatly in preparation and ability, and the 
coursi*, ]nust Ikj adaptable so that it will hit all, and so that the better 
students nuiy 1x5 encouraged to do more than the others. The net 
result of the confeix»nce is that we must get the interest of the stu- 
dents and teach them how to study. 

The fourth of the conferences, which occurred at the same time 
with the one last mentioned, w^as devoted to the Problems of State 
and Local Historical Societies. Professor Benjamin F. Shambaugh| 
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of the State University of Iowa, presided; Mr. Frank IT. Severance, 
of the Buffalo Historical Society, acted as soxiretary. Problems of 
cooperation were first considered. Mr. William O. Scroggs, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., read a paper on the relation of the college chair or de- 
partment of American history to the work of historical societies. 
He had sent out systematic inquiries as to these relations, intended 
to collect information from the societies as to the aid which they 
rendered to the work of instruction in the neighboring colleges, as 
to contributions by professors and college students to the proceedings 
of the societies, as to assistance by them in the editing of publica- 
tions, and as to definite efforts to recruit the meml)ership of the so- 
cieties from among the collegians. 'J'he result of the inquiries was 
to show the existence of little more than relations of general friend- 
liness, though these took a wide variety of forms. The speaker 
urged the maintenance of a broader view on the part of the societies 
and more serious eft'orts to enlist the members of colleges and uni- 
versities in their work. 

Another phase of cooix»rative activity was illustrated in a pai)er 
on the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies by Mr. S. P. 
Heilman, of Heiiman Dah^, secretary of the federation. There are 
3G historical societies in the State. An act of the legislature allows 
the county commissioiMsrs of each county to appropriate $2(K) to the 
county hist<u'ical society, but hardly a third of the counties in the 
Stale have such organizations. The Pennsylvania Federation of His- 
torical Societies was formed at Harrisburg on .January 5, 1905, with 
a view to encouraging the formation of local historical societies, to 
promoting research into Pennsylvania history, to the preparation of 
check lists for a complete bibliography of the Commonwealth by a 
combination of local or county bibliographies, to mutual communi- 
cation of informaticm as to what each society is doing, and to the 
keeping of lists of historical workers. The federation Ixsgan with 
13 of the historical societies of the State, but now embraces 23. Two 
counties, Lancaster and Tioga, have made lists of all publications 
printed within their territory. The meeting of January 4, 1900, will 
better define the possible scoi)e of such a federation ; and obviously 
in the extension of such a system to other States regard would need 
bo be paid to the great variety exhibited in the organization of 
American historical societies and particularly in their relations to 
the State governments. 

On l)ehalf of a sul)committee of the General Connnittxw, appointed 
a year ago to make a systenuitic report on the organization and 
methods of work appropriate to or employed by State and local 
historical societies — a subcommittee consisting of Dr. Reuben G. 
Thwaites, of Wisconsin, Professor Shambaugh, of Iowa, and Prof. 
Franklin L. Riley, of the University of Mississippi — Doctor Thwaites 
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presented parts of their report, the whole of which is printed in the 
present vohinie. The questionaries which were sent out by the sub- 
coniniittee asked the societies to report as to their date of organiza- 
tion, the number of their members, the value of their buildings, the 
amount of their income and of their endowments, and the number of 
vohnni^ contained in their libraries. It proved difficult to obtain 
infonnation from some of the societies, especially in the East. 
Replies had, however, been received from 19 national, 8 sectional, G2 
State, and lOG local societies. (It is undei*stood that there are some- 
what more than 400 historical societies in the United States.) The 
inquiries extended to societies privately endowed or sustained by the 
du(« of meml)ei-s, to State historical departments and commissions, 
to the relations of tliese to the societies, and to the various forms of 
organization prevalent in both sorts of institutions. 

Doctor Thwaites discussed to some extent the relative merits of the 
Alabanui plan ; of the plan followed in Wisconsin, resting on a State 
society; and of the compromise adopted in Iowa, which combines 
features of the departmental and of the societary regime. His 
report also entered into the relations of the societies to the State 
universities, and the functions of the former with respect to publica- 
tion and research. In the latter particular he urged better printing 
and especially better editing. It was mentioned that the State His- 
torical Society of Wisconsin expected to have ready in about a month 
an index to its manuscript materials, and that this publication would 
embrace information regarding historical manuscript material to be 
found elsc»whcre in the Up|xjr Mississippi Basin. 

Dr. U. 15. Phillips, of the University of Wisconsin, spoke briefly 
on documentary collections in the old States of the South. He 
went over in general terms tlie material possessed by the Georgia His- 
torical Society and varioiis private holdei*s in Georgia, that pos- 
s(»&sed by the State of South Carolina at Columbia, and the rich 
colonial material at Charleston, instancing particularly the remark- 
able set of newspapers at the Charleston Library, the interesting 
plantation records of St. John's Berkeley, and the numerous collec- 
tions of pamphlets Avithin the State. He dealt similarly with the 
chief repositories in Virginia, and dwelt on some of the encouraging 
features in the present situation with respect to historical material 
in the South. He especially urged the paying of proj^er attention 
to the collection and preservation of first-hand material for the 
industrial history of that section. 

Mr. Dunbar Rowland, archivist of Mississippi, described the 
Spanish archives of the Natchez district. These are the records of 
the Spanish occupation, covering the years 1781-1798. They are 
bound in forty-one vohmies and consist of royal orders and decrees, 
proclamations, paj^ers emanating from the governor-general at New 
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Orleans and the local governor and military commander, legal 
papers, such as court proceedings, deiK)sitionH, wills, deeds, etc., and 
a quantity of letters. They were recently rediscovered in the office 
of the chancery clerk of Adams County, where they had remained 
for nearly a century, and have been temporarily transferred to the 
Department of Archives and History at Jackson, where they are 
being copied. 

The discussion which followed these papers was participated in 
by the chairman of the meeting, by Mr. J. Alston Cal)ell, of Rich- 
mond, Va., speaking on Ixihalf of such organizations as the Virginia 
Society for the IVeservation of Antiquities, and by Dr. J. Franklin 
Jameson, director of tin*. Department of Historical l{esi»arch in the 
Carnegie Institute of AVashington. The latter <lwelt esiK».cially on 
the desire of his department to be useful to State and local historical 
societies and to promote c(K)peration among them. As one step in 
this direction, it has undertaken the preparation of lists of dornuieiit.s 
from European archives relating to American history, which have 
l>een printed or of which trans<*j-ii)ts exist in the llniteil State-s. 
These, esi>ecially in the case of the French and Spanish documents, 
will help to keep societies, especially those of the West, from dupli- 
cating each other's work in the printing of material or the procuring 
of transcripts. 

Tlie business meeting of the Association, held on Thursday after- 
noon, was preceded by the reading of a pajXir on Avalon and the 
Colonial Projects of George Calvert, printed herein. The paper was 
read in the rooms of the Maryland Historical Society, which made it 
possible to enhance its intei-est by the exhibition of original <locu- 
ments illustrating the story. The writer. Dr. Bernard i\ Stx»iner, of 
Johns Hopkins University, related Calvert's eairly history, descrilxid 
the purchase of Avalon, narrated the subsequent history of the unft)r- 
tunate experiment, and set forth the relation it bore to Calvert's 
greater and more fruitful endeavors in the foundation of the province 
of Maryland. 

The fifth session was held on I'hursday evening and was devoted 
to EuroiMjan history. l*rof. E. P. Chcyucy rend a paper on the 
England of our Earliest American Forefathers, treating of the 
lacunae in our knowledge of the period and of the opportunities for 
further investigation. The period of English history that is of most 
significance to Americans is the i^eriod from 1580 to lOGO, which 
covered the adult life of the whole body of early emigrants, the 
transplanters to America of English institutions. No detailed his- 
tory of England covers this period, or if any, it is to deal mainly 
with its contentions. But when the dissatisfied element left England 
they left these disputes behind them and took with them the practical 
capacity to govern. It is the regular forms of regular government 
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ihni wo. need (o know alM>nt, and especially the forma of local gov- 
onniuMit. Apiin, neither the organization and personnel of the 
(1iiir<'li of Kiigland nor <he s(H*ial hislory of (ho time has been dealt 
with ade<inately. The existence or non-existence of historical works 
depends npon the dociinients available. The history of local political 
institutions could Ix; studied from material already in print, though 
nuich of it is widely scattered. The fine body of national records 
in the public record office is mostly classified, and full calendars of 
the state i)apers to the number of some 300 volumes are in print. 
Yet three or four volumes for the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
are issued for one volume of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ; 
pressui-e should be brought to bear upon the authorities of the record 
ollice to print tJie calendars for these later centuries. 

CJol. AV. li. liiverinore explained his project of a new historical 
atlas of Europe, and exhibited a considerable number of his maps. 
The n)ain i)eculiarity of this atlas is that, except in the ancient period, 
it presiMits a nuip for ever}' decade. 

The third topic treated at this se&sion was Recent Tendencies in 
the Study of the French Kevolution. Prof. J. If. llobinson., of Co- 
lumbia Univei-sity, read the paper," which was afterwards discussed 
by Prof. II. Morse Stephens and Prof. F. M. F'ling. Frenchmen, said 
Professor Kobinson, still love or hate the Revolution, and partisan- 
ship must still be reckoned with. Although the effort to collect and 
print documentary nuiterial begjin w^ith the Revolution itself, and 
has been actively continued, yet even the great mass of material on 
hand is not enough to enable students to settle the most fundamental 
(juestions. Two years ago Jaures urged that the economic history of 
the Revolution should be more thoroughly studied, and much material 
is being collected for that end. The Reign of Terror has been rele- 
gated to its i)roper place and projiortions. The picturesque, grue- 
some, and anecdotal are falling into the background, and the study 
of deveh)pment in important lines is coming to the front. Among 
the really living issues three nuiy l)e distinguished — the religious or 
e(H'lesiastical, tlie educational, and the economic. What we most need 
is a history of the Revolution reganled as a reformation, an account 
of how the reforujers reali/.ed tlieir ideas. Steps have already been 
taken in this direction, as by (lomel and Sagnac. We must bring the 
history of France for fifty yeai*s before 1780 into organic relation 
with its later history. 

Prof. H. Morse Stephens said that in times past he had exaggerated 
enormously the importance of the French Revolution, which closed 
an old epoch rather than opened a new. Napoleon was the last in the 
series of the enlightened despots of the eighteenth century. If 

" I'rintcd iu fiiH in The Amcricnn IMslorlcnl Itcvicw for April, lOOC. 
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Europe be studied as a whole, as it should be, the French Revolution 
is seen to be an episode in which some things were done in France 
that had already been done in other countries by great rulei*s. There 
was not a single completed reform of the ixjriod of (he French Revo- 
lution which was not completed in some other country fii*st. 

Professor Fling, while believing that much that Profe&sor Steph- 
ens had said was true, thought that it was not the whole truth, and 
that the French Revolution was not a simple imitation. The work 
of the last fifteen or twenty years marks an era in the study of the 
PVench Revolution. Aulard and othei*s reali/Aul that tlie foundation 
for the study of the French Revolution was not laid. 'I'horough 
monogi'aphic work must be done, and this is just Iming begun. The 
old school did not know what thorough investigation means. Aulard 
is on the dividing line. Young men of the new school are now doing 
monographic work like that done in tlie history of (iriH'ce and Ivome 
and the Middle Ages. The revolutionary movement in the provinces 
is being related to the rest of tlie movement. 

The papers of the last session, held on Friday afternoon at Wasli- 
ington, were read in one of the rooms of tlie Tjibi-ary of Congivss. 
In a neighboring room Mr. Worthington C. Ford, chief of the Divi- 
sion of Manuscripts, had arranged a most interesting exhibition of 
historical documents, of gi*eat variety and often of the utmost indi- 
vidual significance, sele(!ted fi'om the rich stons whi<'h are now in 
his custody and to which he is making such striking and numerous 
additions. 

Before the reading of formal papers Prof. Morse Stephens gave an 
interesting account of the H. II. Bancroft Library of printed and 
manuscript material, of its acquisition by the University of Califor- 
nia, and of the value which it will have for the State and the uni- 
versity. 

Dr. James Schouler's paper on the Authorship of the Monroe Doc- 
trine was a defense of l^resident Monroe personally against recent 
disparaging statements Avhich ascribe the true authorship and inspi- 
ration to John Quincy Adams, Monroe's Secretary of State. The 
paper is printed in the present volume. 

Mr. William R. Thayer, of Cambridge, Maiss., ivad a paper entitled 
"American Holidays in their Relation to American History." Ad- 
verting to the importancx». which holidays nuiy have as emphasizing 
events of structural importance, and to the use that may Ui made of 
them in stinudating enlightened patriotism, he suggested a more sys- 
tematic series than is n<»\v employed by most Statics. liiU'dy, in<le- 
pendence, and union ought all alike to be commemorated, not inde- 
pendence alone. April 10, now celebrated in Massachusetts, should 
be called Liberty Day. May 30 should Ih». the holiday of ITnion, our 
feast of patriotism February 22. October 12 should be added as 
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Columbus Day. Ascribing to the Pilgrims the establishment of 
i-cligious freedom and tolerance, Mr. Thayer advocated the use of 
Thank??giving to connnomorate those blessings, while the entente 
rordiale of the English nnd American nations might be symbolized 
hy making a holiday of Fel)ruary 12, the birthday, in 1809, of both 
Lincohi and Darwin. 

Dr. James K. Ilosmer's paper on the Theatre and the Combatants 
of the Civil War was a summary of tlu^ coiulitions under which the 
war was waged, and a brief statement of the relative strength, quali- 
tative as well as quantitative, of the two sides. He defined the area 
of the war, described its rehitions to the Appalachians, and showed 
how the imusually diversifiiMl character of Ihe territory involved gave 
(»ppor(nni(y for every possible kin<1 of warfare and taxed the re- 
sources of connnanders to Iheir utmost. Tlui ditTerences in numl)er. 
of population, degre<». of liomogeneity, and industrial character were 
next a<lverted upon; Uien the relations of slave labor to military 
resources in the South, and the comi)ensating of its smaller numbers 
by greaier initial military eflicieiicy. 

Finally, Mr. William (iarn^tt thrown read a paper on Personal 
Force in Ameri(;an History. Passing in review the great names of 
our last hundred and thirty years, he showed how widely in numy 
instances the popular estimate of Ihem diiFers from that put forward 
by the closet historian. Though there is a large illogical element in 
the remembrance which the imiss entertains for its great men, so that 
the one is taken and the other left, he urged that at least one element 
in greatness is the i)ower to seize upon the affections of living men 
an<l to impress their inuigimitions. The abiding multitude repeats 
largely the estinuvtes formed by the shiffing multitude of the day. 
While there nuiy be no principle or formula to explain the wide 
divergence of popular faiiu* from historical rei)ute among the intel- 
lectual, yet we nuiy Ih^ warranted in susjHM'iing that popular fame 
should In' UKire fully taken into ac(*(Mnit, an<l that from it suggestions 
may be <lerived which shall help t4>war<l broa<ler estinuites of the 
great and toward more catholic standards of gixMitness. 

No memlmr couhl have sat through the busine«ss meeting of Thui's- 
day afternoon without lM»ing dee|)ly impressed by the multifold 
activities of the society, the energy and fidelity with, which they are 
5)eing prosecuted, and the gi*eat amount which the Association is 
accomplishing for the cause of history. The first document read was 
the report of the Executive Council. It appeared that appropriations 
of about the usual amount had been made to the work of the various 
agencies of the Association. The Council also reported that it ap- 
])roved of the contimuince of the conference on the work of State and 
local historical societies and had appointed as its chairman and sec- 

H. Doc, 923, 69-1 3 
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rotary for the onsuin^ year Professor Shainl>aii^li and Mr. Severance, 
respectively. 

The treasurer, Dr. (Marenee \V. liowen, was unable io 1h». presiuit, 
this being the first meeting that he lias missed since the organization 
of the Association in 1884. IFis report sho\ve<l the usual increase in 
material prosi>erity. Tlie receipts for the year were ratlier more than 
$8,000; the exi)enditures somewhat less than $7,800. The ass(»ts of 
the society have increased by $757, and now stand at the handsome 
figure of $23,235. The seci-etaiy reported the total enrolled memlK»r- 
ship as -2,31)4, ajul that 125 other jxu'sons had been duly nominated 
and elected, but not yet qualified. 

Prof. Edward (}. Bourne, chairman of the Historical Manuscripts 
Connnission, reported that the expected volume of the Diplomatic 
(yorresiKMulence of the Itepublic; of 'IVxas, to Ihj edited by Prof. 
George P. Garrison, would hardly be ready for insi^rtion in the 
Annual Keport for 15)05. Tt may Im expected that these* pa|)ers will 
appear in the next report — that for 1J)()(». In responsi^ to various 
recpiests for some sort of c<Mle of rules, or sugg^^stions for the printing 
of manustu'ipt nuiterials for Ameri<mn history, which might hi^lp 
inexperienced editors and ai<l in producing a greater degree of uni- 
formity, the Conmussion presented (and has since printed for s(»,pa- 
rate distribution) a l)ody of simple rules of this sort. Professor 
Bourne feeling unable to continue as chairman of this Commission, 
a reorganization was e(fe<'ted. The chairmanship passi^s to Profes.sor 
Jameson, who held it during the first four years of the Commission's 
existence. Such work as it has done in the way of collecting informa- 
tion respecting 'manuscript historical materials in private hands can 
now be appropriately cari-ied on, indeed is l)eing continuously carried 
on, by the Department of Historical Research in the Carnegie Insti- 
tution, especially by Mr. AValdo G. Leland. In respect to dotuunent- 
ary publication the Commission's activity will hereafter (after the 
issue of the Texan volume) be ccmfine^l to dealing with materials, 
of national, not local, scope, which are in private hands, are unlikel}' 
to bo transferixid to well-appointed public repositories, and are there- 
fore subjected to the chantre of destrudion. Thus it takes to itself 
a definite field, not occupied by other existing agencies of publication. 

The Public Archives Commission reported that their report 
(printed herein) would include accounts of the archives of Michigan 
and Wisconsin, on the French archives of Illinois, supplementary 
information on the local records of (Jeorgia, and something on the 
State archive commissions. 'Jlie Connnission wmII probably hereafter 
print an annual bibliographical list of record publications. Investi- 
gations of the archives of Arkansas, Florida, Minnesota, Missouri, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Washington, and West Virginia are under- 
way. A subcommittee, consisting of Profs. C. M. Andrews and II. L* 
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Ospfood, lins 1)0011 iiitruslod l>y (lie Librarian of Congress with the 
riinolioii of ail vising with respect to the transcripts from English 
archives which are being made for the Library of Congress. Some 
Iweiity-thire volumes have already lHH>n copied in whole or in part 
Uins far from the Britisii Museum and the Bodleian Library. 

The committee on the Justin Winsor prize reported that no essay 
submitted for the comi)etition this year was of sufficient excellence to 
justify the award of the prize. The committee on the Herbert Baxter 
Adams ju'ize (now first awanled, for an essay in European history) 
rei)orted that the i)rize had been awardeil to Mr. David S.' Muzzey 
for his essay on the Spiritual I<^-auciscaiis, with honorable mention 
itt {\\{\ essay of Miss Klois<» Kllery on .l(»an I*ierre Brissot. 

The chairmau of the Board of K<litors (»f the American Historical 
Ki'view reported that Prof. II. Morse Stei)hens, a menilmr at the 
Board from tlu* foundation of the journal, whos(» term now expired, 
declined reelection. His services to the journal were spoken of with 
appreciation. It was announced that the ('Ouncil had electecl as his 
suc<*essor Prof. (Jeorge L. Burr, of Cornell University. Professor 
Adams als(» reported that the index volume to Volumes I-X Avould 
be rca«ly this spring, and that arrangements ha<l been made with the 
publishers of the JJeview by which the cost per memlx'r to the Asso- 
ciation had been reduced from $2 to $1.(>0 per annum. 

For the Committee on Bibliography, Prof. E. C. Richardson re- 
l)orte<l as ready for [)ublication a reissue of Mr. A. P. C. Griffin's 
Bibliography of American IIist^)rical Societies, brought do^vn to 
date. This work forms the s(»cond volume of the ])resent report. 
The (*ommittee has nuule large progress in the prej)aration of itnS list 
of source publications and the libraries where they an', to be found. 
The (ieiH»ral (\)mniittc<» rcp<»rted an (^iHu't to extend membership 
among libraries, and the preparation of a report on the special lines 
of rcs<»ar<-h in which individual m<*mlMMS are interested. The sub- 
committee iharged with the making of a report on the work of state 
an<l local historical scM'ieties reported briefly thnaigh its chairman. 
Professor Stephens reported for the Pacific Coast Branch, describing 
its recent annual meeting, and announcing another to take place next 
Thanksgiving at Portland. Mr. Jameson, editor of the series of 
Original Narratives of Early Anierican History, explained in some 
detail the plan of the reprints and the arrangements already made for 
the oiHMiiiig volumes. 

The (\)minittee of Eight on History in Elementary Scluwls, Prof. 
J. A. flames, of Northwestern Univei*sity, chairman, reported briefly 
on its meetings and work during the past year, it,s organization into 
subcommittees, and its plans for continuing the prei)aration of its 
report, and for securing discussion of its reconmiendaticms by the 
various associations of teachers of history throughout the country. 
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The committee on nomiimtions, Profs, (i. Ti. Burr, C. D. ITa/x*ji,aiul 
J. II. Lntane, proposeil a list of oflicors, all of whom wore chosen by 
the Association. Judge Simeon K. Hahhvin was elected president, 
Dr. J. Franklin Jameson first vice-pn^sident, and Prof. (Jeorge H. 
Adams second vice-president. Mr. A. Howard Chirk, Prof. C, Jl. 
Haskins, and Dr. Clarence W. Bowen >vere reelected to their former 
positions. In the place of Professoi-s Bun* and Cheyney, Avho had 
been thrice elected to the EJxecutive Council, Pi*ofs. Charles M. 
Andrews and James II. Robinson were chosen. I'he place of meeting 
for December, J 5)0(5, is Providence. 

Uv-inn't of (JUirvHca \\\ liowrn, trrusitrvr of the Amrrirtm Ifhtorirnl AsstM-iuliou. 

UKCKII'TK. 

n)04. 

Dec. L'l, ItaliincQ i-hhIi on liiiml . . 4^2. IMW. 24 

Dec. 10. Ui'cel|ilH iiH folUiWH : 

2,:«::ri aniiuai iIih'h, nt ^s.l f 7, mi.'i. (Ml 

One iinniial tliicH .. ,. H.0'2 

One unnuul dncH H.{)7t 

Twelve aniinul ihivn, at ?:{.H» -... ... :{7. 1H» 

One annnni duen .*{. lift 

Two nre meiniierHli Ipn 1 tM). 00 

Hales of iiublioationH 72.10 

Iloyalty on "The Study of IMHtory In ScIkmiIs " 10.40 

Intci'i^Ml. on l>ond and uiortj^^uKe 8tM>. <K) 

S, (MO. 02 

Ix)an from bunk . 7.'iO. 00 

ll.os:;. 20 

DiHIIUKSKMKNTS. 

ioor». 

Dec. 10. TreiiHurer*8 dork hire, clc, von<'lierH 1, 5, 4i», TiS, 7.S, 07, 

l.tO, 14."t__ _ _-. __ _ $212. SO 

Secrreiarv'H olerk hire, elt-., voiuIhm'h 2r», 4S, 0:{, iM, s;{, 

00, 120, VM risr.. 80 

CorrcHuondlnK siurretnry'H ex|KMiKOM, voucliers 4, 1.''i. 2S, 

52, 80, ]();->. 117, 118, 122, 128, 120 80.24 

Kxpcnses rarlHc <*oaKt Itruncli. voucher 1<» ^ ril.r>4 

I*08tuKe and stationery, treasurer and secretary, vtMiclierM 

2, 12. i;{, v.), 20, ;m, ao, 4o, 47, T.i, so, 01, 100. nui, 

121. 127 . 22r». r.2 

Anicrican lIlHtta-lcal Kevlew, voucherK 11. 22. :M, l:t, .^0. 
0<», (;2, 05, 7t», 77, 70, 81, 82, .SO, 88, !»2, 08, !»0, lO.J, 

I2:i, i;io. i:») . - i.f.s'.i. tMi 

Tuhllc Archives (*oniniiKHloii, vouchers S, 0, 10, :t.'t, :tO, 

44, 08. 71, 72, 115. 1 Hi . 200. .%5 
Historical ManuK<'rl|ils <'oninilHslon, vouchers 0, 7, 17. 20, 

27, ;t8, r*l), 51, 1:12, VV.i .._ 254.80 

.TuHtIn WluHor prize coinniltlee. vouchers 14, 41 125.71 

Herbert: It. Adainis prlxe coniinlllee. voucher 12 . _ 12.75 
(jeneral tVuuiultlee, vouchers 5:(, 51. 101. 102 . 08. ::5 
Hiibconnnltle<' of the (icueral Couuiilltcc In prfoarlu;; a 
reiMU't upon the work or Stale and loc:ii hlslorical soci- 
eties, vouclu'rs :t5, 55, tt7. 71. 75. 70 „ . 10.'{. 55 
('oninilttee of el^lit upon the sf udv of hlst(»ry in elemen- 
tary scluMils, vouchers 107, H»8, 100, llt». 11 1, 1 12, 11. l, 

114 2.50. 80 

Account annual re|M>rt looa, vouchers 24. 'AT. 40, 110___ 45.00 

Account annual re|M)rt 1004. vouchers 3, 00, 05. OtJ, 104_ 115. 10 

rrintlni; 1005 calalouue, vtuichers 20, 50, 01. tJ4 200.02 

Expenses twentieth annual meetln}?, voucher l\2 40. :tO 

Ex|)enses twenty-Orst annual meeting;, vouchers 124, 125, 

i;t5 .10.00 

Expenses Executive Council, vouchers l.'U, l.'t4, i;i7, i:i8, 

140,141 110.87 

EnirrnvhiK <'erllllcates, vouchers 57, 84 __ __ .. . ... 1..50 

Ihink collection char;ies, vouchers 21, 45, 85, u:\, 120, 

142 _ 8. 10 

Hiterest, voucher 87 . 0.25 

Trintln;; publications, voucher :t4 HI. 80 

Auditing treasurer's account 1001, voucher 18 . .. . 1.5.00 

7,271.24 

fxian repaid to bank, vouclicr 01. _ 750. Ot» 

Uulunco cash on hand In National l*ark Itaiik. _. - :t, (M{2. 02 

ll.08:t. 20 
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N«'l m-<»I|iCR 11)05 . . |8,040.0'J 

Npt (llHlMirwMiionlR 11N»ri ... . 7.271.24 

I«3X«*I»MH of IMH'olplM OV<T fllMlllirHrillOlllK _ . . _ .. 7CIH. 7K 

The nHRolM of tlip AHWH-iiiMoii nw: 

UoimI unci iiiortpiKO on ron! onlnlc nt No. 21 VmM Nliirty- 

llfth Btnwt, New York |2«. (MM). Of) 

AeeriMil Inlerest from SeptemlKM- 20, lOon, fo dale 17:i. :W 

I'nsli on linml in NiitlonnI Tnrk Unnk a. 002. 02 

$23, 2;jr». an 

An IncrenTO diirlnir the year of 757. 00 

Itespcc'l fully snhinltted. 

C?LAiiKNrn \V. KuiVKN, TreaBurcr, 
Nkw Y«h«k, December W, 1905. 

CijAuencr W. Bowbn, Ewi., 

Treasurer A mcHcnn JHfitorical AMoeiaUon, 

190 Fulton street, New York Cittf. 

Drau Sill : Agrceahly t«> your rwnieHt, we have exanilnccl the caah records of the 
American Historical Asaorlation for the year ending Decemher 10. 100.5. 

The reanlts of this exninlnntlon arc presented, attached hereto. In the exhlhlt termed 
" Rta lemon t of cash roceliils and dIslMirHcnicntK f<ir the year ended MecemlHjr 10. lIM»ri." 

We fotind Ihat all re«*<»li»tH Hlumn by Mie iMvoks had Ihth accoiintiMl f*ir. voHche<l the 
dlHlinrKcmciiis for Ihe iHM'ind. and reconclltMl flu* rcsnIMnK balance aH of Decemlier 10, 
1!Hir». which w:iH In (he form of a check. ccrtlHcd hy (ho NnMonal I'ark Itank. 

We found alao that the morlK:mo for fL'o.iNNi on real osltile Klluated at 24 Kast Ninety- 
fifth street. New York City, and (he iiapers relating thereto, were in the imiskoksIou of 
I lie Society. :ind In order. 

Wc sntf^osl (hill tlio onicialM of (he At<Ko«'lalh>ii. dlHlMirHln^ lis fundH, adach to the 
vouchers (he rccelptH fri»m pay<M»M. 

Very truly yours, Tiik Audit Companv ok Nkw Yokr. 

General Ma naffer, 

llAl/riMoKK. Jivvemlwr W, 1905. 
7V» the Amerieun lllntorieal Asnoelatfnn: 

The commit (e<« to which wna referre«l the rep«)rt of the treiisurer. and pa|)ers neeom- 
lianylnt; the Hamo, respeclfully roportK (hat It haa examined Ihe papers referred to It. 
and tlnda Ihat the accounta of the treasurer for the laist year have lieen duly audited 
hy the Audit Company of New York, a <*<'rti(led puhllc accountant, and that the same 
are reportwl hy that corporal Ion as l»eln«; corriH-t. and that the balance of cash In hand 
as shown by the Ireasuror's re|Hirt Is evidenced by a check duly eertllled hy the National 
Tark Hank of New Yt»rk. 

Mkni>ks CoilKN. 
llKNItV HTorKnuiiNiR. 

Committee. 

IMIKHKNT A(TIVrriK.S OK TIIK. ASS<M'IATM)N. 

Tlio following list oiuiiiiornlc'H llio prosont londinp: nrllvltos of the Amoiionn 
IIlKlfirU'nl AK8(M>latl<m : 

(1) The nntinnl nic<'fliif; of the Association liohl dnriiiR the Clirlstinas holl- 
dayH ill tlio lOant or tin* West or tlio District of ('oliiiiihia hi trieiiniai siiceiwsloii. 

(2) 'I'he aiiinial re|M)rt of the siMTOfaiy of the As.soc'latlon cfHicoriiliiK the 
niiinial iii(M*liii^ aiifl its |it'ocoo<1hip«, with (hr pa|MM*s, hlhlio^rraphlos. atul other 
hisloricnl iiialorials KtihinillccI IhroiiKii Hie sorTefary of the SiiiithHonlaii Instl- 
tiitioti for piiidicatioii hy (*oii^r(*KS. 

(!*») The pres<»rvatloii of historical exchaiiK<»H, hcxiks, pamphlets, reiM>rts, and 
paiiers of the Asso<*iatio!i in the National Museum, at Washington, D. C, in the 
keeping of Mr. A. Howard Clark, secretary of tiic A^ssoohitlon and curator of 
Its historh'al co1l<H*tions. 

(4) The Historical Manuscripts Commission of six memhers, estahllshed In 
IS!r». and now rec<»lvlii>r from tlie Association a sulmldy of |r>00 n year for the 

.colle<*tion and editing of im])ortant manuscripts; Dr. J. Franklin Jameson, of 
the (<arne};ie Institution, chairman. 

(5) The Puhllc Archives C'ommlssion, estahllshed in 1800, for investlf^ating 
the pul»li<* an-hives of the several States and of tlie United States, and now 
nM-i^lvliiK a suhsld.v of $r»(K) a year for tlie cximmiww incident to preparing Its 
n^ports; Prof. Herman V. Ames, of the TTiilvei'sity of Pennsylvania, clialrmau. 

(ti) The <*ommltl(M« on Puhllmtioiis. to |>ass u|H)n paiM^rs and monographs 
sii1)iiiilled to the As.Mo<-latioii for piihlication ; Prof. Karie W. I>ow, of tlio Uni- 
versity of Michigan, chairmuii. 
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The committee on nominations, IVofs. (i. Tj. Rnrr, 0. D. TTnzen, and 
J. II. Latune, proposcjil a list of ollicors, all of whom were chosen hy 
the Assotiiation. Judge Simeon E. Baldwin was eleet(»d president, 
Dr. J. Franklin Jameson first vice-pivsitlent, and Prof. (Jeorge ]\. 
Adams second vice-president. Mr. A. Howard Clark, Prof, C II. 
Plaskins, and Dr. Clarence AV. Bowen were reelected to their former 
positions. In the place of Professoi's Burr and Cheyney, who had 
been thrice elected to the Executive Council, Profs. Charles M. 
Andrews and James TI. Kohinson were chosc»n. The place of meeting 
for Decvmlxir, il)0(>, is Providence. 

UciKH't of (JIarcuca W. Itowvn^ trrusiirrr of the Amcrivun lliHlorical Asyoriuthm. 

UKt'KII'TN. 
liH)4. 

Dec. 21. nalunro cnMli on linnil ... . f 'J, *J1Kt. 24 

l!N»r>. 
1>CL*. lU. UiVi'iplK iiH rolli»WM: 

2,:«;:r» aniiiial <Iih*>«, ill $:t f 7. (Nifi. (N» 

Olio iiiiniial cliicH .- , . -.. ;{. <»*J 

One uiiiiiial dues a. 0,1 

Twelve annual lines, al ?."Mi» - _. - IM.'JU 

One unnniil dneM ;t. L*r> 

Two life nieinl>ei*8l)l|)M . KM). ()0 

Sales of iinlillcntlonH 72. 10 

Uoyalty on "The Study of lUHlory In ScIi<h»Im " 10.40 

Interest on l»ond and mortKiige 8<M». 00 

S, 04«l. 02 

Ix>an from bank __. 7r»0. (M) 

ii,os;j. 2« 

DlNillTltHKMKNTH. 

1005. 
Dec. 10. TrenHurer'8 elerk liiro, clc, v«Mic'lierM 1, R, W, r»S. 7S, 07. 

i;j(M4:i- - --. _. f2i2..so 

Seoretary'H vUtvk hire, eir., voucherH 25, 4S, o:i, 0!», s;{, 

00, 120, vn .-wn. 80 

Oorre8|)ondlnK «ec*retary*H exiKMineH. voucherH 4, ir». 2S, 

52, 80, 105. 117, 118, 122, 128, 120 80.24 

RxpeuHes rarlllc CoaHt Branch, voucher 1(5 51.54 

PostaKC and stationery, treasurer and wn-retary, voucherH 
2. 12. i:i, 10, 20, ;m), :io, 4ti, 47, 7:i. 8t), ni. loo, loo. 

121. 127 . 220.52 

American lllHtorlcal Kevlew, voucherH 11. 22. :tl, l.'t, TtW, 
UO, «i2, 05, 70, 77, 70, 81, 82, 841, 88, J»2, !KS, 00, 10:i, 

12:1, 1:10. i;io i,(;8tKoo 

ruhilc ArciilvcH (*4iniiul.sslou. yiMidicrH 8, 0, 10, :i:t, 'AU, 

44. 08, 71, 72, 115. 110 200. .15 

lllHtorlcal Manurn'rlplH <'ouiiulsHlon, voucheru (i. 7, 17,20, 

27. :i8, 5t», 51, i:i2, i;i:i _. 254. 80 

.TuHtIn WhiHor prlsse commltlee. voucherH 14, 41 125.71 

IlerlMM't H. AdaniH prixe comuilitee, viuicher 12 ... 12.75 

(General t'oniuilltee, vouchers .5:t. 51. 101, 102 08. :;5 
Suhctuunilitee of the <ieneral riunniiltee In preparing a 
re|H>rt upon (he witrk of Stale and local lilslorh'al n<m-I- 

elh'H. vouchers .••.5, 55, 07. 71. 75, Hi . . lo:t. 55 
<.*t»mnilttee of el^ht u|N»n the study of history In elemen- 
tary schools, vouchers 1(»7, 108, lOO, 110, 111, 112. li:{, 

114 2.50.80 

Account annual re|M»rt 100;{, vouchers 24. ,'t7. 40, 110 45.00 

Account annual report 1004. vouchers :\. (M\, 05, 00, 104_ 115. 10 

Trlntlnf? 10(»5 calah>i,'ue, vourhers 20, 50, tJl. 04 200.02 

Expenses twentieth annual meeting, voucher .'{2 40. :iO 

Expenses twenly-flrsl annual meelinKi vouchers 124, 125, 

i:t5 .30.00 

Expenses Executive Council, vouchers i:il, 1;M, 1.'17. i;{8, 

140,141 110.87 

En^raviuK certillcateH, vouchers 57, 84 - - 1.50 

Itank collection char;;es, vouchers 21, -15, 85. 0:{, 120, 

142 8. 10 

Interest, voucher 87 tl. 25 

Prlntln;? puhllcatlons. voucher .'14.. 10.80 

Auditing treasurer's account ll»OI, v»»ucher 18 _ . 15. tio 

7,271.24 

fioan repaid it* iMink, voudu'r 01. _. ._. -_ 750. t»0 

Balance cash on hand In National Tark Hank ... .. .'t. 002. 02 

1 1 , twa. 2<J 
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NH mi'lplR limri . $8,040.0*J 

Not «UHlnirsoiiion<n 11M)ri _ . _ 7,271.24 

KxcoHH of n><'(*l|i(H ov<*i' fllHlMii'MiMnrtilH — _ - 7tW. 7H 

The itKHolH (>r Mio Akwm'IiiMoii nrc: 

lliiml II 11(1 innrtpiKO cm n»jil 08ln(<» nf No. 21 Knst Nfiioty- 

llflh 8tr<»€t, Now York |;20. (Xm. 00 

A<rnii««l Interest fn»m Seploinber 2J), lOO.'i, lo date ITA. :M\ 

C'nsli oil linnd In Nntional Pnrk Hank .1,002.02 

|23, 2:ir». 35 

An fncreniic during tlic j'cnr of 757. 00 

Ilcspeetriilly submitted. 

Ci>ARRN(!K W. HowKN, TreasurcT. 
Nkw YnitK, December /fi, 1905. 

CIjAUBNCr W. BovrxN, Esq., 

TreaBurer Amrrivan JIMoiical AHsociatlon, 

130 Fulton ntrcct, Xcw York Cliff. 

Drar Sill : Agreeably to your re<iuoRt, wo have exnDiinc<1 the cash records of the 
Amcric;in Historical AsHocIatlon for the year ending l>ecemlH!r 10, 1005. 

The i-oMiiltR of this examination arc preseutcd, attached hereto. In the exhibit termed 
" Rtatcmont of ranh rccelptH and dlslmrscnicntH for the year ended Ilecember 10, 100r»." 

We found (hat all receliits Khown by the books had U^on accounted for. vouched the 
diHbnrKcniciiiK fur the period, and reconriled the resullInK balance :ih of December Iti, 
loori. which \v:\» In the form of a cl)eck. certltl(*d by (he National Park Hank. 

We found hIho that the m«u*t};:it;e fur $L*0.0tMl on real estate Kltuat<Ml at 24 Kast Nlnety- 
flftli street. New Y<irk t'lty. and the papers relatluK thereto, were In the possession of 
Ihe Society, Mid In order. 

We simlfcst that tlie utltclals of tin* AsKo«'hition. disbursing; Its funds, attach to tlio 
vouchers the receipts from pa.v<'<'H. 

Very truly j'ours, 'i'liK ArniT ToMfANV ok Nkw Yokk. 

General Ma naffer. 

IlAl/riMoKK. lU'rvmlwr ««, lfHI5. 
To the AmerU'on IHntorieal Aimorhttion: 

The coiiiniltte<« to which was referrocl the report of the treasurer, and palters nccom- 
panyliiK the same, respe<-tfully reiM»rts that It has exnmliKMl the papers refen*e<1 to it. 
and llnds that the accounis of the treasurer for the oast year have lieen dulv audited 
liy the Audit <*ompany of New York, a certltled public accountant, and that 'the same 
are reported bv that corporation as lK»ln«r correct, and that the balance of cash In hand 
as shown by the treasurer's report Is evidenced by a check duly certltled by the National 
Tnrk Hank of New York. 

^iKNOKS CVlllKN. 

IlKNitv Stock nit iiMtR. 

Com mf (fee. 

IMIKSKNT A(TIVITIK.S OP TTIi<: ASSOCIATION. 

Tlio following: list oiiniiHM'Mlos ilio proROnt lending nctlvltos of the Ainorlcan 
IliKtorh'nl AsscKMatloii : 

(1) Tlio ininnni iiicH'Hn^ of tlio Association hold (hiring the Clirlstmafl holl- 
thi.vs III tho lOast or tlio AVost or tho District of ( -ohiinhia In triennial succession. 

(2) Tho annual rofKH't of tho s<M'rotar>' of tho As.'«ociation concerning the 
nnniial nm'lliiK aiitl its procoiMllnjrs, with tho pa|M*i*s, hlhlio^raplilos. nial other 
hlstorh'ul iiintorials snhiiiMlcil through tho s<»cr<M:iry of the Sniithsonian Insti- 
tution for pnhll<'ation hy ('on>;ros.s. 

{l\) Tho ]»ros(»rvation of historical oxchan>;os, luKiks, pamphlets, re|K)rts, and 
paiiers of the Association in the National Mnsouin, at Washington, D. 0., In the 
keeping of Mr. A. Howard Clark, secretary of the A/woclatlon and curator of 
Its historh'al collcH'tions. 

(4) The Historical Mniniscrlpts Connnisslon of six nioinhers, established In 
1Sjr». nnd now ro(H»lvlng from the Association a subsidy of 1^500 a year for the 
.collo<'tlon and c<1ltliig of lmi)orttint manuscripts; Dr. J. Franklin Jameson, of 
the ('arnogie Institution, chairman. 

(r») Tho IMibllc Archives Connnisslon, established In ISIM), for Investigating 
the public archives of the several States and of the United States, and now 
nMi»lvlng a subsid.v of $r»(K) a .vojir for tho ox|k»iis(^ incident to preparing Its 
H'ports; rn»f. Ilorman V. Amos, of tho TTnlvoi-sity of Pennsylvania, chairman. 

(fi) Tho (*oiiimltt(M« on rublicatlons. to pass upon papers and monographs 
submitt<Ml to tho Association for publication; Prof. Warlo W. I>ow, of the Uni- 
versity of MIchigun, cliuiruiuu. 
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(7) The Committee on Blbliogrnphj-, to advlw tlio oxocntive connoil nnd to 
coo|)ei*ntc witli tho Amoricnii Lilirnry Astiocintion iiihhi iii:itt(M'K of hn>lioi;nipli- 
leal interest; Dr. KrnoHt (■. Itlcluirdson, of rrintvton lTniv(»rsity, clkiiirnian. 

(8) TIio General ('oniniittoo, reproHontin;; llio local int<TostH of the Assiwia- 
tion and ItH rolationH with »State and hM*al hisUu'icai sociotieH; Trof. Ilonry 10. 
Bourne, of Western Reserve University, chairman. 

(9) The ** Justin Wiiisor prize" of 1^100 ft»r tlio best unpuidished nionoKraphic 
work haseil u[M)n original investigation in American history; Prof. Oluirles II. 
Hull, of Cornell University, chairman of the it)nnnittee. 

(10) The American Historical Review, published quarterly, and 8ul>sidizeil by 
the American nistcu'ical Association, whose ex(»cntiv(» council elects the lM)ard 
of editors; Dr. J. V. Jamescm, of tlie (^arnogie Institution, managing inlitor. 

(11) A series of reprints of the <-hicf original narratives of early Ameri<'an 
history, publisbe<l by anlhority of the Association; Dr. J. Franklin Jinnt^on. of 
the Caniegie Inslilntion, general iMlitor. 

(12) The " lIerlK»rt liaxter Adams prize" of fJ<M), awardetl biennially for tin* 
best unpublished monograph based uinm <»rlginai invt^stigation In 10nro|K\*ni 
history; Prc»f. (Uiarlcs (U'oss, of Harvard Univei*sity, cliairman of tlie <t»m- 
ndttee. 

(13) The CimnnlttiH* of Eight on history In ehMuentary seluM>ls; l*rof. J. A. 
JumcM, of Northwestern University, chuirmau. 
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MINTTTES OP TITR RURTNERS MEETING OP THE AMERICAN HISTOR- 
ICAL ASSCKHATION, IIKM) IN TFIE RULLDING OP THE MARYLAND 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY, RALTIMORE, AT 4.30 P. M., DECEMBER 28, 1905. 

Prwkloiit McMnster In the chair. 

On behalf of the Council tlie cori*efii>on(llng Recretnry reported that the Coun- 
cil hnd held n meeting in New York, l)0(*einl>er 1, 1005, and two meetings In 
Rnltinioro, Dc(*emher 27 luid 28. 1005, and that at these meetings reports had 
been rccclvoil and coiiKldered from the various ccnnmlttees and commissions of 
the AHKCK'lalion, and the usual appropriatlouH made for the continuation of their 
worl« during the coming year. Tlie Council also re|)orttKl that it approved of the 
continuance of tlie conference on tlie work of State and local historical societies, 
and had aiipointeil as chairman of the conference for tlie coming year Prof. 
B. P. Shambaugl), of the State Illstoricni Society of Iowa, and as secretary 
Mr. Prank II. Severance, of the BulTalo Historical Swlcty. 

Tlie rciH>rt of the treasurer and auditing committee was recelvetl and accepted. 

Tlie secretary n»|M»rl<Ml that ilie total enrolIe<l meml)ei*sliip of the AsscK'latlon 
was 2..*i04, and that 125 ikm-soiis had Ikhmi duly nominated and electedj Imt liad 
not yet (inalilied by payment of the annual fc^o. 

On liehalf of the Pad lie Coast Brancli Prof. H. Morse Stephens made a brief 
reiiort reganling the work of the past year. 

Brief rejMirts were rweivcHl fmm the Historical Manuscripts Commission and 
friMii tlie Public Archlv<*s (Commission, and likewise from Prof, ('harles M. 
Andrews, chairman of the subcommittee of the Puiillc Archives Commission 
cliarg<><l with si»cuiing copies of doi'uments In England for the Library of Con- 
gress. 

The Committee on the .Tustln-Winsor iirize I'ciiorte*! that the two essays sub- 
mitteil for the competition this year were not of sufficient excellence to Justify 
tlie award of the prize. Tlie (>omniltt<H> on the Herliert Baxter Adams prize 
re|N)rt(Hl that tli<» prize had Imh'Ii ♦•oiiferred u|M>n Mr. David Savlle Muzzey for 
Ills essay on "The Splrtuai b'ranciscans,*' with honorable mention of the essay 
of Miss Eloisc Ellery on " .I<»Mn IMerre Brissot." 

Prof. George I^. A<lams re|M>rted on l»ehalf of the Board of Editors of the 
American Historical Review that arrangements had been made with the pub- 
lishers of the Review by which the crost per member to the Association had 
lH»eii rcMlnciMl from ^2 to $l.ri(), on crondltlon that the Association bold Itself 
res|HMisibie for 2,.'lOO subscriptions. 

Brief re|M)rts were nM-elv«Hl from the ('ommittee on Bii>liography, the Com- 
niittiH* on Publications, and tite (General C^>mmitte<\ The sul>comniittee of the 
(ieiieral Committee charged with pre|>arliig a reiwrt uiion the work of State and 
liK'al historical societies reported briefly through Its chairman, Mr. R. G. 
Tiiwaites. 

Tlie editor of tlie Original Narratives of Early American History explained 
in some detail the plan of' the reiirlnts and the arrangements already made for 
the earlier uumbers. 
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Tlie Committee of Elglit ou History in Klementnry Sclioois pi'esented ii brief 
report of tlie committee's meetings nnd woric tlirougliout tlie pnst year, and its 
plans for continuing tlie propnratlon of tlie ro|M»rt and for mn'uring dlHcuHHlon 
of its recommendations liy the various teacliei-H' asmu'lationH throughout the 
country. 

The committee ou nominations, consisting of Messrs. George L. Burr, CJiarles 
D. Ilasccn, and James II. Latano, profiosed the following list of oflicers for tlio 
ensuing year, for which the secretary was instructed to cast the ballot of the 
Association : President, Simeon E. Baldwin, LI^ D., New Ilaveu, Conn. ; first 
vice-president, J. Franklin Jameson, LL. 1>., Washington, D. C. ; second vice- 
president, George B. Adams, Lit I)., New Haven, C'onn. ; secretary, A. llowanl 
Clark, Washington, D. C. ; (x>rr<*s|K>nding sciri-etary, (/harles II. Ilaskins, Pli. IX, 
Candirldgo, Mass.; tn»isurcr, (•larciu'o \V. Bowcn, Ph. 1)., N<»w York (Mty. 

Executive Council (in addition to the above-named oll1cei*s and tlie ex-presldent) 
of the Association) : Edward O. Bourne, Vh. I)., Now llavcn, Conn.; Andrew C. 
McLaughlin, A. M., Ann ArlM»r, Mich. ; (jeorge P. Garrison, Ph. D., Austin, 'IVx. ; 
Reuben G. Thwaltes, LL. D., Madison, Wis. ; CMiarles M. Andrews, Ph. 1)., Bry" 
Mawr, Pa.; James llarvoy U<tl)inson, Ph. 1>., New York <-ity. 

The following resolutions, proiH)S4Hl by a conimltlcH^ <*onHistlng of Me.ssrs. 
Frederick W. Moore and Norman M. 'iVcniiolme and Miss Emma (i. S<U>ring, 
were unanimously adoptetl by the Association : 

"Be it reaolvcdt That the American Historical Association tendors-lts hearty 
thanks to the many individuals and organisations wiio liave coiitribnti^l tlieir 
efforts to making this nKH^ting so succesHful and wlio liavo extended to the niein- 
liers of the Association so many social courtesies; In particular to President 
Renisen and tlie faculty of Jolins Hopkins University for tlieir liospltality and 
generous entortainment; to the (Seneral (■HMnmUl(H» on Arningemeiils. Mr. TIuh>- 
dore Maiiairg, chalrnian of the Ballimore section, and Prof. J. F. Jameson, 
chairman of the Waslilngton s4H'tion ; t(» Ihe Honorary r^innnittiH' <»f Ladies, 
Mrs. A. li. Sioussat, (*iialrnian, wiio liave renderiMi sucii eillclent servlit*; to Mrs. 
(Miarles J. Bonaparte, Mr. 'IMieodore Marburg, Itight Uev. William Paret and 
Mrs. Parot, the Maryhuai Soclely of tlu' (Vihadai Dames of Anierl<*a, and Mrs. 
William L. Elllcott for siM'iai courlesk*s uxtendtsi to meinlKM's <»f the Assts'la- 
tion ; to the Maryland Historical Soelety, tlie University and tlie Arinidell 
clubs of Baltimore; to (lovt^riior Edwin Warfield, of Maryland, Admiral J. 11. 
Sands, of the Uniteil States Naval Academy, at Anna|K)Iis ; to the Cosmos Club, of 
Washington, tiie ollicers of the Lilirary of I'ongrcss, and tlie Waslilngton mem- 
bera of the Association for the cordial manner in which they have extended tlieir 
welcome and entertainment." 

On behalf of the Council the cor res| lending secretary announced the aiipolnt- 
ment of the following committees : 

ANNUAL 00MMITTEB8. 

Ocmtmittee on Prottramme for the Twenty-second Annual Meeting (Providence, 
lOOG).— Charles H. llasklns, William E. Dishl, Max Farrand, William Mac- 
Donald, Wiiliston Walker, and tUMage P. Winsliip. 

Joint Tah'hI Committer, of AintuuvrnvntH for the American Knmomie Astfocia- 
tiofi, the Amirimn l^otitlvui Sriciirc AxHoviution, qml fhr Amvrieun U'lHlorival 
Association. — William B. W(HHlen. Henry B. (iardnt^*, William MacIKaiald, 
George G. Wilson, with {iowit to add niemlKirs at tlie dls<'retion of the chairman. 

Committee on the Entertainment of Ladiwt, Miss Idu M. Turbell. 
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STANDING COMMITTEBS, 00MM188I0N8, AND BOARDS. 

Editors of the "Aweriran Uintorical /^rr/rir."— OoorRe R Adnms, J. Franklin 
JntiK^HiMi, Wllliiim M. RItmiio, AllMM't nnsliiioll llnrt, Andrew i\ MrLtiuslilIn 
(tliwe Ave liolil over), (Jcorffc L. Hurr (olwtod for term ending January 1, 
1012). 

UiHlorU*al MauuM-riplR (UtmmiHHwu. — J. Franklin .Tnniofton, lOdward G. 
llourne, Freilorick W. Moore, Ueulieu (J. TliwnlteB, Worthlngton C. Ford, 
Thomas M. Owen. 

Committee on the Juntin Winaor Prise. — Charles 11. Hull, B. P. Cheyney, 
Roger Foster, WilHston Walker, KvartH l\, (irecnc. 

Commit tee on the Herbert Baxter Adams Prize. — Charles Gro.ss, George Ij. 
linrr, Victor (\>nin, .Tolni Martin ViiMHMit, Jnnies W. Tiionipson. 

PultlU' Arrhlrrs CommlsHion. — llerniaii V. Anie», Wiliiani MaoDonald, Iler- 
lM»rt li. OsgiMHl. diaries M. Andrews, R R Sparks, Dunbnr Uowland, Uohert T. 
Swan. 

Vommiitve on liihlioffraphi/. — Ernest C'. Uiehardson, A. r. C (Jriflin, Wiliiani 
C Tiiuie, J. N. Imriiecl, W. II. Sieliert, Frederick J. Tnrner. 

Committee on PuhUrationx, — Earle W. Dow, Charles II. Ilasklns, A. Howard 
(lark, F. M. Fiing. S. M. Jackson, Miss EHzaiieth Kendall, A. 1). Morse, Charles 
I). Ilnssen. 

(Jrnrrat Committee. — Henry R Bonnie. ('Iiarles II. Ilasklns, Miss Lucy M. 
Salnioii. Miss Lilian W. Johnson, John S. Itassett. Willinni MacDonald, F. H. 
Ilodder. F. U Ulley. ^^. F. Shanihangli, U. (J. Thwaites, F. G. Young, with 
power tt> add adjmict nieiiiliers. 

Committee of VUfiht on llixiorn in Klementarjt HvhimlR. — J. A. James, Henry R 
liouriie, R C. Itrooks. Wiilan- F. (Jordy, Miss Mahel Hill, Julius Sachs, Henry 
W. Thni-ston. J. H. Van Sickle. 

Finanee Committee. — J. H. Kclvcls. Peter Whlte. 

The meeting adjourned at 5.30. 

CnARi«Ks H. Haskins, 

Oofrcsponding Secretary. 
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RRrORT OF PROP. J. FRANKLIN JAMESON, ORNERAL EDITOR OF THE 
"ORIGINAL NARRATIVES OF EARLY AMERICAN HISTORY." 

Ncltlicr in bin foriiicr oHU-g nor la that which lie now lioliin Iuih It l)ocn r>o8- 
Bi1>lo for the Oononil E<1ltor to };ive mom tlinn a small fraction of his llmo t(» 
tho prcpanitlon of this scrh*s. lit* has with nuich cluij^rln to ackiiowl4Ml;;e that 
ho tins made little progress In comparison with the amonnt of time which iias 
elapsctl since his first apiMilntment. He hopc<H, however, to do somewhat lietter 
in the fnture, and can at least reiH)rt that acconllnjr to present halhrations the 
first two volumes nui3' he exiMM'tetl to appear during the spring of IfNNt. 

The (Hiltor hopes that the memh(>rs of tlu^ Asso<-iatlon will not only liear in 
mind that his nniln occupations necessiirlly take nearly all his time, but will 
understand that the task of pii^parhi); the serii'S is not as simple as It nmy at 
first «p|K»nr. This is esiKM-lally true of the select ion of the material. The 
problem Is to endirat'e In 20 volumes, <>a('h ('(uUainln^ abtait I'itMNN) words 4»f 
text, tho liest of the orlj;lnal narrative sourc<»s for the history of the ITnltinl 
States in the earlier iMM'iod. It Is (»asy (o sketch such a si'rles; easy to name 
n ^o(mI number of narratives which sh<»uld c«M'talniy be Included. Hut when taie 
comes to the completing of the list, nutch luilancln^ of the claims (»f this and 
that narrative Is ne<u>ssary, and tlMMi^fore nuidi reading; and tluai^rbt, f(»r the 
(Hiltor boi)GS that the stM'les will have a slandin^ not usually acc<u*ded to series 
of reprints, and that it will be of lar^e txlucalional use during a considerable 
perlcHl of future years. Theref(»ni the relativ** merits of various narratives as 
sources, their Imimrtance, their correctn^^ss, their int(»r<»st. their I'learness, tlu»lr 
usefulness to youn^ students and the ^(mummI rcadtM* nmst all be cmishbM-tHl 
with <'are. It was <-<aichid4Hl that tlu* p(*rU»d sliould be limil(><l to that prevltais 
to 17(K). Rut within that flebl Ihe endeavor nmst be made to }:ive a due 
representation to various asiK^-ts of .Vmerb'an history an<l to the history of the 
various parts of the country, not merely because Headers in all scM-tions imKht 
to be lnt<»rest«Ml In tlui use of the series, but becaust* It ou«ht by Its vtM-y 
oom[M)sltion \o teach h*ssiais of i'a(hidi<*ity and propurtitui. Narratives written 
in other lauKuap'S than EuKlish shtadd lie Im-hahMi :is fnH>ly as En;;llsh pieces, 
if tla^ir merits (hMuand It. In the cast^ of translations tlu> aihipiacy of lho.se 
existing must bo testinl, and fn^h tau's must be mad(> if the present versions 
are insufllcient or If none have Immmi made before. Narrative's hitherto unprinttHl 
should be included, if their ri^ht to a place <an Im^ dc^monst rated. OccasUauiUy 
it is necessary to regard iiuestlons of copyright, though it Is ho|>ed that It will 
seldom or never be nei'cssary on such grounds to print a worse rather than n 
better text. When all other things are <Mpnil, the* rarity <»f <au» jibK-e will give 
It tt claim to inclusion in prefenuice to another. lUit other things are seldom 
equal, and in general It has seeme<l best to pay no regard. In the case of really 
Important texts, to the question whether they have been recently rei>rlnt(Ml. 
The reason for this Judgment is tliat this series Is IntendiHl to be a general and 
compi'ebeusive collection, having i>ermaueut value LMxrause framcHl ou a rational 
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s.v«loiii nitlior thnn with ro^nnl to tlio nrcldontfl of tlm 1)ook trmlo, ami tlmt It 
would iKit linv<» bwii adnptcMl l».v tlio Aiimm'Iciui riiHtorl(>aiI Amoolntloii If tlil« 
Ii:mI not Immmi I ho <I<«Ki^ii. Whllo hi K<*n«*nil ndhorhi^ to ii Ktiict dofliilUon of 
Iho woifl ** ii:irnitlv<*s/' the wi'ios will hi n ft'w fiiw*H luhnit d<M*uinent» not 
mnhil.v niirr:iflv<», hiil: wlihii scmmo ahiH»Hl: iiiHH»sKnry hnvjird u proiJcr uiidor- 
Ktaiidhi^ of (ho iidjohihi;; stotioK. 

Without f(H»liuK nt nil suiv tlint hi prnctioo ho hns Ruccoeded In working out 
thwo i»riuoli)h»H, tho (Jonorjil lOdltor suhinltK to the ciithrlsm of his fellow- 
niouihoi's of the Assoointlon tho following llHt of nnrrntivcs, extending as far as 
tho s<-houio hiiH yot hoen work<Ml out : 

Volume I. NsuTntlvc»s of tho Xorthiueu and of ('ohnuhua: 
A. 1. Tho Snpi In lIaukHlM)k. 

2. Tho Sapi in Fliitoyarl>ok. 

Jl. Tho rassji«i» from Adam of nromon. 

4. Kxtraots from tho AnnaioK Kojril and Annnl5( of Sknlholt 

r>. Tho I^'tlor of Nioholas V. 

c;. Tho l^»ttor of Ah^xandor VI. 
n. 1. Tho Capltulaclon of April 17, 1402. 

2. rUo Tilulo of April IMK 1 102. 

.'*!. Tho Journal of Iho First Voya^o of Cohnnhna. 

4. Tho Ix'ttor to Santan^ol. 

r». Tho Loltor of tho SovorcM>?ns, March :M), 141«. 
r». Tho TiOttor of ColumhuH to thom. Runnner 14JX-<. 
7. Tho Ii<»tt<*r of Dr. dianco. 

5, Tho .Journal of tin* Thlnl Vovajro, as In Las (^nRaR. 
IK Tho l,c«((or to Iho Nui-so. 

10. Tho li<»M<»r lo Kordlnand and Isaholln, HoKiMMHIuf: (ho Fourth Voy- 
««o. 
C. 1. Tho (\Mhot lA^ttor of ra»<|nall>?o, AuRust 2.'?, 1407. 
2. The First U^ttor of Son<lno, August 24, 1407. 
'X Tho Sooond liOttor of Soiuino, I>ocend)er, 1407. 
4. 
Volume II. The Spanish Kxplorera In tho ITnlt<Hl Statefl: 

1. The Ilolathm of Caheza do Vaoa. 

2. The Uelatlon of the Gentleman of Klvas. 
X Tho Uelatlon of Cnstaneda. 

Volume 111. Narratives of Early English Voyages, chiefly out of Hakluyt: 

1. Tho Thr(H> Voyages of .TacHpies ('artier. 

2. Tho Voyage of MastcM* More. 

X A Part of (ho S<H-(nid Voyage of Master John Hawkins. 
4. Th<» Third Voyage of Master John Hawkins. 
r». A Part of "Tho World FncompassiHl hy Sir Francis Drake." 
n. Hales, A U(»iK)rt of tho Voyage of Sir Ilumfrey (}ll1)Grt. 

7. Harlow, Tho Fh'st Voyage. 

8. Lane, Acctmnt of the rarticularltli»s, etc. 

0. The Third Voyage at the (^nirgos of Sir Walter Ualcigh. 
10. Tho Fourth Voyage Made to VIrglida. 
It. The Fifth Voyage of Master John White. 

12. Hrereton, Hrlof and True Uelatlon. 

13. Pring. Uelatlon. 

14. Uoslor, True Uelatlon. 

15. Uelatlon of a Voyage to Sagadahoc. 
Volume IV. Champlain's Voyages, 1G13, 1010. 
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Volume V. Narratives of Early Viri^iiiia : 

1. Percy, Observations. 

2. Smith, True Uelation. 

3. Siuitli, Mail) ami rnu'CH^llngs, 1<»112. 

4. Do lu Wurr, Uelation. 

5. Letter of Diego de AfoHnn, IGia. 

6. Letter of Father Biard to Aequaviva, 1G14. 

7. Letter of John Uolfe, 1014. 

8. ProcecHlIngH of the Vlrt;inia Asscml^ly, 1019. 

9. Letter of John Pory, 1019. 

10. Smith, General History, Itoolc IV. 

11. The AiiHwor of i>ivrrs IMsuiUm'h ami Nrarinors, I(i2.'(. 

12. The Traglcall Uelation of the Virginiai Assembly, 1<»24. 

13. The Discourse of the Old ('ompany, l(»2r». 
Volume VI. Bradford 's Illsiory of Plymouth Phmtation. 
Volume VII. Narrntivtw of New Netherlaud. 
Volumes VIII, IX. Winthrop's Jfinrnal. 

Volume X. The Wonder- Working l*rovidcn<H» of Si<»n*s Saviour in New 
England. 

Volume XI. Narratives of ICarly Maryland, etc. 

The editing of the individmil volumes is intcndcHl to con.slst of the preparation 
of brief Introductions explaining the \vrit<M''s iM>siti(>n and opiMU'tunitics for 
observation, i\nt gcm»sls of his worlv, nnd the dcgriHi of autliority to which it is 
entitlc<1 ; and also of such iinnotiition as may Ih; ncccssiiry to explain or corrc<*t 
the text. In the choice of editors tiie aim has been to s4H'ur(> in cadi case t!i<' 
most comj>etent siM»cialist. Tims, in tlic first volume tlie Norse material i.^ 
editetl by Prof. Julius E. Ol.son, proft^ssor of tlu* Scandinavian languages and 
literatUH's In tlie University of Wist'onsin ; the matorial rcsisHMhig folumbus 
and ('alM)t by Prof. Edward (J. Uourne. In the stntrnd vohmu* the narratlvt^s of 
Cabeza cUj Vaca and I'oronado are cdlttnl by Mr. K. W. Hodge, of tlu» Bureau of 
American Etlmohtgy; that of the tJiMdlcman of Klva's by Mr. Tiieoilon^ II. 
liowis, of St. Paul. The Ihdiluyt volunu^ will 1k^ editiHl by tlut K(*v. Dr. Henry 
S. Burrage, of Maine. The pubilslu^rs an* Messrs. ('Iiarh^s S<'rlbiaM*'s S<mis. 11 
is ho|HMl tliat two or thrc^' volum<*s may come md each .spring and two or thrtn* 
each autnnni. Eacii will contain at least one map, eltlier one devlseil to exhibit 
the state of things at the time to which tiu* IxMik rofiM's ov a rfpnHlnrlion of 
siane ('ont(;m|M)rary luap. In sonai (*as4'S facshnilles of tllhvpages will be tnlt'o- 
ducetl. There will l>e an additional volume of general index. Suggestimis of 
improvement of plan and method troui mendiei*s interested will l)e cordially 
welcomed. 
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IlErOUT OP rnOV. W. (}. nOITRNR, fniATUMAN OF THE HISTORICAL 
MANUSCUI1»TH I^OMMISSION. 

It was I»o|kh1 tlint tlio ('oiiniilssloii <"oul<l presoiit for publlontlon In the report 
for IJKKi the Diplomatic ('^»rrc»K|M»n<leii(*e of the Uepuhlie of Texas, hut It ha« 
not piiive<l prac'ticahle for IM'ofesHiir (iarrlKon, to whom the work of ecllthig this 
material was intriiKte<l, to complete the task In time to wnrure publication with 
the pn»sent re|K)rt. 

'i'he qnantlty (>f theso itaiHM's ]»mves to l»e nnexpocte<ll.v larpe, and may per- 
haps amount to more than It Is (iistonniry f<n* the As.40('iation to print on behalf 
of the IIIstorh*al Manuscripts Connnission. KfTorts will he made to reihiee by 
the omission of whatever is insignificant historically; hut the mass as a whole 
is rciHU'tiNl to he of )irvi\i histin-ical inter(»st and iminn'tance. It is to Ik> 
c\p(H-t<Mi (liat this material will Ik* presented in conniM-timi with the re|K>rt of 
the Historical Mamiscripts (*onnnission In IKm-ciuIkm', 1!Mn;. 

Alnrnt two years a^o the (Nnnicll reqnestc*d the (*^»nnnission to prepare n brief 
list of sujrjrestlons or dins'tlons nM-onnn(>nded to Ih» foIlowcMl In the publication 
of manuscript nmterlals for historical punK)ses, In lu'dcn* to provide helpful 
fnildan<*e for («ditors In settling the |M>rpiexinK ipiestlons that aris<\ 

M was fell that a ('arefnl consiflf*ration of this subje<'t by the (*/ommission In 
itHisnilation with e.\perietice<l <'<litoi's w<»nld <>iiable them to prepan* a brief set 
of r(vonnn<Midations whicli would Ih' of much assistaiict* to future (Mlitors In 
Informing them as to the lM*st methods of piXHinhu'e. It was also thought that 
such a list of suggestions might lead t<i the establishment of an accepted usage 
In such work, conformable to a high standard of accuracy. 

The (^nnmission, after some g<»neral dis<?us8lon. placed the matter In the 
hamis of a sulK^omndttiH*. of which Mr. Ford was the eniclent chairman. With 
this subcommitt<'e Professor .lameson was invlte<l to act, and the list of " Sug- 
gestions for the Trinting of Manuscripts,*' which is appendeil to this wiwrt, was 
pn»pj»i'<*<l by this sulK-onnnlttee and approvcMl by the ronnnlsslon at Its annual 
me<'ting in Haltimore in December, lfK)r». mikI \h luTcby reconuneuded for I'on- 
sideration to those wln> have diarge of the publication of historical manuscripts. 

SlHjr.KSTlONS FOR TIIK rUINTIN<S «)F IMM'UMKNTS HKJiATING TO AMBKICAN 

IIIKTOIIY. 

1. Thr hratlhtff of hulirUlmti (loriiinciifx. — If the docinnent Is a letter, the 
name of the sender and tliat of the i)erson addressed should be printed In small 
capitals immeiliately aliove its iM'ginning, thus: 

(tKOROR WaHIIINOTON TO .lOIIN AHAMS. 

If It is an ofllcial letter, addressed to an ofUcinl as such, the form should be: 

Gfx)Roe Wasiiinoton to the Secretary or War 

I Timothy Plckerlngl, or 

Andrew Jackson to the Governor of Virginia 

I William nranch Ollesl. 

If the publication consists of a series of letters written by, or to, one man, a 

heading of the form To John Adams, or Fiiom Jotin Ahams will suffice. If tt 

is not a letter, a very brief description should be phictMl In the heading, c. ff.f 

1(KI*0KT OV the ('OMMIITKK OF FOREIGN AtTAlBS. 
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2. The tlcscripUon of the manuscripL — This sliould l>o given in the first foot- 
note to the document. The reference mark to this f(K)inote .should l»e phiccil 
either against tlie lieading descrilKHl in tlie last paragraiili ur against tlie date, 
If the dociunent l>ear8 u date as its first words. Tlie description siiould present, 
first, a statement wlietlicr the document is entirely liy the autlior's hand writ- 
ten by a secretary and signed, etc. For tliis puriM)se tlH» usual synilH)ls <Hndd 
be used, namely, A. L. S. (autograph letter signed), \. ]). S. (autograpli docu- 
ment signed), li. 8. (letter signed), 1). S. (document sigmni), A. N. S. (auto- 
graph note signed) » A. N. (autograidi note). Nt^xt siiould follow a staleim^nt 
as to the hMratlon of the manuscript, Indicating tlie pni»llc institution or private 
coliiH'tor In whose |M)ssessioii It is. in tlu^ former <'as4' Ihc volume, page, or 
numerical desigiiati(»n l»y which Ihe InsiiluruMi lias calsiiogiuMl (iu; maiius4ript 
siiould lie given. If the main sulislaiict* of tlu^ pul»licatioii consists of (hM'nmciits 
of one particular colltN'tioii, reiHUIlloii can be avohled In (he case of docniiieiits 
drawJi from that source by Initials idaciHl at the riglit of the lu^ading: v, (/., if 
the lettei*s of Jacl^son weiii i»eiiig printeil and most of Iheiii were derivtMl from 
tho collecthm of JacI\S4>n maniiscrlpls In the Library of (%»ngress, the heailing 
could i*ead, in tiie case of su<^h letters, 

To John Smith j. mss. 

Thirdly, If tlio document whose lext is l>eing prlnte<l is not an original letter 
actually .siMit, but a draft or a copy, the fact sluaild be slaUnl in llie first fmit- 
not(^ Where the writer, tiiough he Is not the author, is a Iviiowii i>ei'soii, his 
name also should be given there. In a typical instance aciiirdingiy, llu^ lirst 
footnote to tlie document might liave the form, "A. L. S. llisttirii-iil »Socie(y 
of Pennsylvania, James Wilson MSS., Vol. I, no. 2<i. Draft, in handwriting of 
John Rutledge." 

3. The date, — If tlie letter or document liegins with a dale, lliis should lie 
presentcil In the form which it Is^ars in tlie manuscript. Itut if tlie date lies 
between tlie years ir>82 ami 17r»2 It should be repcateil in a double form, pre- 
senting it in lioth old style and new style, thus : 

"Feb. the 11th. 17;n. IFebruary H 17311." 
Where It is certain tliat all the documents which arc to i>e printed in the pro- 
posed volume are dated uniformly In new (or In old) style, it may iu^ sullicieiit 
to s<'t forth the fad (mum for all In the preface. IT the matt<T presiMitiMl does 
not consist of letters, and i>reseiits no dates, or Inrretpieiit dates- t'ln* instance, 
in haig narratives which are Iwing reprlntxMl — It is often «leslral>le tliat the tlate 
(»f the. traiisacthais refi^rnHl to n|H»ii a givtMi page slioui<l l»e S4>t in tiie ruiiiiing 
headlines of that page. If a document is undatiHl, and the date is i*oiiJectunilly 
8Up|)lied, It should l>e set In stiuare bracliets, with a iiuestlon maiic if tliere Is 
any doubt In sin-h cases it is well to scrutinize tin? watermark of tlie paina* 
and state the date' which it gives, if any. 

4. The text. — Save for certain ex(-ei)tions, to bo noted hereafter, tho manu- 
scripts should lie printed ; s written, witli exactness in rt»s|KH't to wcu'ds, s|k»1I- 
Ing, and pun(!tuatlon {verbutum ct tilcrutim ct pH.atniUim). TIi^ actual copy- 
ist should be given no latitude in tlie following of tliis rule. lie slaiuld Im» 
Instructetl to traf-e all d«)ubtful writings, espeeially (baiiitful proper natm^s. All 
drawings and sket<rlies in tiie text should W. i'(>|M'odiiced by tracing. Uidess 
the etlltor Is conscious of liaving had long expt^rieiice and of having puldlshed 
books of documents whicli have been approved by exiierts it Is i»erha|is best that 
he also should make no exc-eption to tlie rule statcnl in tlie fii'st senteiure of this 
paragraph. But as the cud to be achieved is tho i>riutiug of the manuscript in 
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\ho form which It would hnvo l)orno If the inilhor Imil conteinpomneously put It 
Into print, tho followliiK oxcoptlonn nisi.v wolf lio ohsorvwl: 

a, Wonls which hnvo Ikmmi roiwatcMl, ohvlouHly by uilRtfiko of the penman, may 
lie onilttcfl. 

b. WonlH which hnvo l»oon oniltlcd, obviously by miRtnkc of the penman, may 
l»o supplied ill s<(u:irc bnirkHH. 

r. Ill Ihe iis(» of m :iinl r, n»s|icc*nvcly. ntiil of / nml /, ibc iiiodorn practice may 
be «ulmtltntc«l f<ir tlint of the iiininiHcrliit. Ijoiiff a shouhl never be used. 

(!, Abbnnintlona should be expnndcil, Htiuiire brackets lielnj? used to Indicate 
the letters iiisc»rted. With the same pi*<M'imtlon, suiierlor letters may be reduced 
to the level of the rest of the text. If such chniiKcs are extremely numerous 
and are uniform 1lirou;;hoiit the t<»xt, tlM» cases In whi<-li they are o^ien to no 
doubt may be iiKMitlotied beforehand In the pi'efa<-e, and the s(|uare brack<*tH 
subse«iueiitly avoid<Ml in sii<-h Instanees. 

r, Tli(» sIkii & should always Iw repn^sentetl by and; the form &c., by etc; 
the sIrii y" usually by thr; and so, <if y', y'", etc. 

/. Obvious slips of tlie pen, aside from those mentlonetl in "«" aliove, may 
lie cornH-ttMl in the text, tlu* original reatllii^ Immuk stat<Ml in the footnote. Hut 
the siH'llln;; of the <M'i^iiial when not eh'arly a<'<'ldeiital slionid be followfnl, 
and especial raiv should be exereisiMl on |)i'o|nm* naiiies. as what ap|M*ars to be 
a nii.HsiN'illii;; may be of value In iiMii<alin;; tiie proiiniHlatioii of Hint day. 

/^ Passages wrllleii In <iplier should lie lransliterate<] but prlntiHl In Italics, 
the preface or footnote liidieatiiiK that this has Immmi d<ine. 

/i. Where a pip or illegible passajrt* In th<» manuscript has been Rupplle<1 by 
n readliiK <'<in<'criiiiiK whl<'b there Is no iloubt, the wonis or l(»ttci's supplied 
should Im» placiMl In square brackets. When* tli<» n»adinK Is uncertain, the 
symlNil I VI should b<» added. Where it is surprising but iindonbledly has the 
form >:lveii. Hie alitor may add |.s'/r|. 

/. Nti attempt should ordinarily Ih» made to reproduce In the prlnte<l text any 
wonl which the writer has (!ras<Ml. Wln»re the eras<Ml word has amither sub- 
stltutetl for It and otters wime indication of tlie mental pnitrss of the writer, 
it may lie pi veil In a n<it<\ In a re|M>rt, or a draft of a d<i<'umeiit, where the 
erase<l parts are IniiMirtant tliey should be plveii In a n<ite, or ** lliiwl tyiw" 
Hhould be employcNl. If the sulistitiitcnl or InlerlliHMl w<irds are In a dlflferent 
handwriting from the iM'st of the d<icuiiieiit, the fact should be mentloiie<l In a 
footnote. 

y. While punctuation sb<iuld usually follow the writer, yet when his punctua- 
tion makes <'onfuse<l iiMidliiKS and there is no chance whatever that a rational 
or modern ]iunctuatloii w<iuld change his meaning, the latter may lie substituted. 
If the writer habitually ends his se!iteiici»s with a flash, this should be i-epre- 
Hented In print by a jM^rlod. 

5. Capitalization. — In jceneral, capitals should be prliite<l where the writer has 
M*rltteii capitals. If there Is d<iubt, the (Mlltor may be governed by the assum]>- 
tlon that the writer either inteiidcHl to ftillow the iiKMlern rules In the matter or 
to follow the old rule to begin every noun with a capital. A capital should 
alway lie used at the begliming of a sentena* unless there Is special need to 
exhibit the Illiteracy of the writer. 

ti.. raratfia/ttiM. — The wrlt<M'*s practice should 1k» foiiowed. exc<»pt that In print- 
ing dlarl(*s or Journals It is lK*st to follow uniformly tla* habit <if making for 
each date a fret«ii paragraph, and printing the date lts<Of In Italics. 

7. 77ic formal lufnclitaioiiit and Knbsrriptionft nf Ivttvrs.—Thcs^ should Iw re- 
pn>duce<l as they stand, but it is usually uniieces,Hary to give them when one 
is priutiug y largo coilcctiou of letters written by the same maii. Xet even iu 
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tills case there may be instances where tlie mode in which he ends a lette** is 
signiflcant 

8. The addresses of letters. — ^Tliese Mliould nHiiiilly Ik* prlntiMl. Tliey may lie 
of importance ns indicating tlie location of tlie iKU'son to whom the letter is sent 
Tliis is a matter of houk* im|M>rlanco In a mililary <iim|>algn. Oivasionally, 
also, the form of tlie address Is imiiortant (c. ^., the famous instan<?o of " (Jeorgo 
Washington, Ks(]., etc., etc.") The address may 1>c given at the end of the first 
f(M>tnote to the IcttiM*. 

!). indorsements. — If (here an; cndorm*mentH u|N»n llic Idtt^r or d<Knnncnt 
whlcli have any liistorl<'al signiticancc, such as dattts, Hunnnaries, or connnonts, 
tiicy siiould l)c glv(Mi in a fiMilnoli' adaclKMl to tlu^ end of (he letter or d<M*umcnt. 

10. (h'dvr. — II Is uHually lii^t that tint IcMcrs or docnnicids Hhcaihl l>o printtHl 
In a chronological (»rd(»r. A fiKitnotii may give a cross rcf(^ren(*e to cn<*losur(% 
If they iN»ar a ditTcnMit dat<\ 

11. A list of tile Icttci's or dtNnnncnts slioiiid l>e given in tlie fiHMit pages of 
the voliiiiie. Wiieii otlier diN'uments of the same nature m* relating t4> the same 
series of transactions have Isvn printiMl Is^fore aial wn* not rtUMMitiMl in tlie 
volume in question, it Is <lcsiral>le to prefix to tlie volume a calendar in wliicli 
l)oth the do<!nmentH printed iK^fore and tliose now printed are eml>race<l in oiie 
chronological series, with a dilTereiice of tyiiography indicating tlie former 
and the latter chiHS. In siicii chnmologieal lints each item siiould l>egin with 
a date, preHcntiHl In the form: 1781), Mardi 4. 

12. The rmininii headlines of tia* pag(% or at any rate of the right-hand page, 
slamld not fireserve one Identical reading throughout the volume, hut should hi 
each casci give some indication (if the matter contaiiUHl on the page helow. 

VA. A page of the manuscript may with advantage he repiiMlucetl hy some 
facsimile process to illustrate chara(!terlstic methods of the writer. 

14. There should always lie an index. 

15. Octavo is recomineuded us the best size for rccx)rd publications. 
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PROGRAMME OF EXERCISES AT THE TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, HELD IN BALTIMORE 
AND WASHINGTON, DECEMBER 26, 27, 28, AND 29, 1905. 

IVi*s<>iis not iihmiiIhm's of tiK* AHHocintioii will im conliaJly wclcotneil to tbc 

K(*HHioilK. 

l»a|K»rs In tlio n»j:nlnr swHlonn aire limited to twenty niinutcfl; In tbe con- 
feivncvH ten nilnntf*H, iinlesH othenvlsc* onlercnl. Tlii)Ke who read papers or 
take part in the conferenceH are iXHiiiestetl to furnish the secretary with 
abstrac'tH of their pa|ierH. 

FiRHT Skhkion. Tukhi>ay, Dkoemmrr 2<», 8 i». M.. Mc:(V>Y IIalu 
(Joint meeting with tlic American Political Science ARsoclntlon.] 

Addrcfw of welcome. rre«ldcnt Ira UcniRcnt of the Johns Hopkins University. 

Presidential address :" Growth of executive discretion." Prof. Frank J. 
Qooilnow, president of the American Political Science Association. 

Presidential addrws: **()hl standards of puhllc morals." Prof. John B. 
McMasler, president of the Ani<M'lran lllstorlcal Asswlatlon. 

lop. m., Infoimal reunion, Me(*oy Hall. 

Skconu Skssion, Wkdnksiiay, Deckmuku 27, 10 a. m., McCoy Hall. 

1. Vlrprlnla and the Finprllsh colonial system, 17.'M)-17n5. St. George L. Slous- 
sat, pn>r«»sHor In the ITnlverslty of the South. 

2. Why Norlh (-ai-ollna at lli-st refusfMl to ratify the FcMleral (*4)nstltutlon. 
('harh»s Lei* ItaiMM*, prof<»ssor in the (University of North Carolina. 

3. Chief Justice ^farshall and the Virginia Supreme Court. William K. i:>odd, 
professor In Uandolph-Macon ColleRe. 

4. The Freeilmen's Savings Rank. Walter L. Fleming, professor In West 
Virginia Unlveivlty. 

5. A French dlplonnit and the treaty with SiMiln, 1810. Ralph C. IT. Cat- 
terall, professor in (V)rnell University. 

(S. The second hlrth of the Uepuhllcan l*arty. William A. Dunning, professor 
In Columbia University. 
1 p. m., luncheon, McCoy Hall. 

Tiiiitn Si<:ssioN, Wkunksday, Dkckmhkr 27, l\ p. M. 

CONKKUKNCKH AND (X)M M ITTKKS. 

I. On history In elementary schools, McCoy Hall. Chnlminn, James A. 
Jam<*H. pn)fessor In Northwestern Uidverslty. Discussion hy Henry R. Bourne, 
professor In Western IU»serve Uidverslty; Miss Mahel Hill, Nornuil School, 
liowell, Mass. ; llenry .Tohnson,- State Nonnal School, Charleston, III. ; William 
II. Tolson, puhllc hcIiooIh, Baltimore, Md. 

11. Doc. 923, 50-1 4 49 
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II. On cluiroh history, Y. M. C. A., Ixivcrliig Hall. Cluiirnian, WilliHloii 
Walker, professor In Yale Divinity School. 

a. Rise of the modern conception of Divine hninanencc. By A. O. Mc- 

Giffert, professor In Union Theological Seminary. 

b. A source hook In church history. By J. Cullen Ayer, jr., professor In 

the Divinity School, Phllndclphla. 
0. The puhlication of materials for American Church history. By E. C. 

Richardson, librarian of Princeton University, 
(f. Discussion. 

III. Meeting of the executive council, committees, hoards, etc. 
Wednesday, 4.30 to 5.30 p. m., Mrs. Charles J. Bonaparte, GDI Park avenue, 

will receive the Indies of the associations. 

Wcilnesday, 8 p. ni., addrcHs of the iircHldcnt of tlu^ Anierii'an Vi4'oni>Hii<' Ahho- 
cltatlon. 

Wednesday, J) p. ni., rwvpllon to tlic gentlonien of the a.sHiK-lationH hy Mi*. 
Theodore Murhurg, 14 Mount Vernon place West. 

Reception to the ladles of the associations at tlie house of the Maryland 
Society of the Colonial Dames of America, 417 North Cliarles street, near 
Franklin. 

ITouirrii Session, Thursday, Decemiikr 28, 10 a. m. 

CONFERENCES. 

I. On history In the college curriculum, Mc<'oy Ilaill. (Miairnian, Charles 11. 
Hasklns, professor In Harvard University. 

Topic: The llrst yoar of college work in history. Dana C Munro, pn»fossor 
in the University of Wls(H»nshi ; Miss Lwy Salmon, profi»ss<»r in Vassar Collrgo; 
Oliver II. Rlchanlson, ]>rofossor in Yale University; Frank M. AiuhM'son, pro- 
fessor In the University of Minnesota ; Hiram BIngiiani, preceptor in PrliK*eton 
University ; T. C. Smith, Williams College. 

II. On the prohlems of State and local historical societies, Physical Lalmra- 
tory. Chairman, Tliomns M. Owen, director of the Department of Archives and 
History, Montgomery, Ala. 

(1) Cooperation: 

a. Relation of the college chair, or department of American lilstory. to the 
work of historical societies, by William O. Soroggs, Cambridge, Mass. 

h. The Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies, as Illustrating 
a new phase of cooperative activity, by S. P. Heihuan, secretary, 
Heilman Dale, Pa. 

(2) Publication: 

a. Publishing activities of the historical societies of the Old North- 
west, by Reuben G. Thwaltes, secretary State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin, Madison. 

h. Documentary collections and publications In the old States of the 
South, by Ulrich B. Phillii)s, Instructor In the University of Wis- 
consin, Madison. 

c. General discussion of tlie publication problems of historical socle- 
ties, by Benjamin F. Shambaugh, State Historical Society of Iowa, 
Iowa City. 

(3) Miscellaneous: 

a. Spanish archives of the Natchez district, as Illustrative of the Im- 
portance of preserving local records, by Dunbar Rowland, esq., 
director of the Department of Archives and History, Jackson, Miss. 

h. New historical movements in Canada, by George Bryc*e, professor In 
Manitoba College. 
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1 p. in.. Uiiiolioon tonflorod to tlio nPsoclntlonR by tho Rifflit Ucr. Wlllinm Pnrot 
.Mini iMrs. r.'irot at tlio Kplscopnl rosldoiico, 1110 Mndison iiveiiue, near Iloffinaii. 

Visitors will hnvc an op|M)rtnnit.v to oxainiiio tlio iiicniialaila and other trcas- 
niM's of flu* II lira ry of the Trotostant KpiH(H)pal I)Ioc<»hc of Maryland. 

Tiiiirsdny, X'.M) p. in., annnal niootlnR of the Assorlation, Maryland Historical 
StM-iely. Kast Saratojra Hlr(M»t. nonr ('harios. 

rrolo^roinrtia : Avalon and the colonial proJ<H:tH of George Calvert Bernard 
O, Stelner, of the Maryland lliHtorleal Society. 

1. Report of the 0<ninell. 

2. Ue|H)rt of the Treasnrer and Audit ini; Connnittet*. 
.'i. lSoiM)rt of the !nstori<*al MannscriptH (-oniniiKsion. 

4. UeiM»rt of the Public Archives Connnission. 

r>. ICeiMirt of the < 'OnnnltliM'oii the .Instill Winsor Prize. 

r». Kcporl of the <'oniinitlce on the lIerlM»rt Itaxter A<lanis Prize. 

7. l{c|NH'l of tlu' Posird of lOdltors of the Anieri<'aii Historical lleview. 

5. Keport of IIk' ( ■oininilltM* on PiblioKraphy. 
!K Keport of Hie t'oniiiiittee on Publications. 

10. KeiMM't of the (Setieral (^oininlttee. 

11. I(ciM)rt of the Kditor of the Original Narratives of lOarly American 
History. 

12. UeiKU-t of the ConiniltttH^ on History In Elementary Scliools. 
i:t. Election of (XliciTS. 

Firrii Skhsion — Tiiursiuy, 8 i». m., Mc(Joy Hali.. 

1. The Englaml of our earliest American forefathers. Edward P. Cheyney, 
professor in the Unlversily of PeniiHylvanla. 

2. Plans of a new atlas of Euroi»e. William U. Livermore, colonel In the 
UniUMl Slates Army. 

'X UeciMit tendencies in the study of the Frencli Uevtdution. James Harvey 
Uobinscm, professor In ('olumhia University. 

Discussion by H. Moi*se Stephens, professor in the Ilnivei'sity of California; 
Fred M. Fling, i»rofessor In the University of Nebraska, followed by general 
discussion. 

10 |». in., smoker at the Holel Itelvidere. 

UecepHon to ladh^ by Mrs. William M. Eillcott at the Arundell Club, 1000 
North Charh's str<H»l. 

Friday morning, a s|MM*lal train to Anna|)olls and Washington, licave Cam- 
den Station at 0.(r> a. in.; leave Annaiiolis for Washington 11.:*»0 a. in. 

1 p. m.. lunclKNHi In the restaurant of the Library of Congress, tendered by the 
Washington memlHH's of the Asso<*iation. 

Sixth Skhsion — MKi-mNo to uk iiku) in Wasiiinoton, D. C, Friday, 3 p. m. 

1. Items from the H. H. Pancroft Library. II. Morse Stephens, University of 
(California. 

2. The authorship of the Monroe Doctrine. James Schouler, esq., of Boston. 
.'). American Holidays In their relation to Ainericau History. William U. 

Thayer, es<i., of Cambridge, Mass. 

4. Tlie TheatcM* and (■ombatants of the Civil War. James K. Hosmer, «»sq., 
i»f Washington. D. C. 

.5. !*ersoiial F(»rce in American History. William (tarrott Hrown, em] of 
New York. 
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(UUCULAU OF rUK JUSTIN WINSOlt VUVAK C^OMMrmOK. 

Committee. — Charles 11. IfiiU (chnlnunii), CoriioU ITiilvorslty ; ]i:4l\vai'(1 l\ 
Clieyney, University of roiiiisylvniilji ; Uo^^er F<Kstor, New York ; Willistoii 
Walker, Yale University; EvartK l\. Oreene, University of IllinolH. 

The Justin WInsor prize of $100, oflferetl by the American lIlHtorloal Associa- 
tion for the encouragement of historical research, will he a\varile<l for the year 
1000 to the l)est unimhllsheil monograph In the field of American history that 
shall he suhmit1(Hl to the coinmlttH.^ of award <ai or before <>ctol»er 1, 1!NH». 

I. The i>rlze Is IntendcMl for writers who havti not yet publishiMl any conshhT- 
able work or obialncil an eslahllslie<l rc|»iitalloii. 

II. Tlu» mon4igraph nnisl Ih^ hastnl npoii Inth'ptMHiciil and original Invcstiga- 
th>n In AnuMican hl.slory, by which is nu'anl Hat hisliiry (if any of tla* nrilish 
colonies In AnuTica 1<» 177r». of otlicr portions of (lie <-onllnent wliich liavt* sha-e 
iHvn InclndiMl In Wh) territory of th<^ Uidtcd Slates, and of the UnitiMl Stales. It 
nniy deal with any asiMH-t (»f that history — social, political, constitutional, reli- 
gious, iK'onondc, ethnological, inilitary, or biograpliical, tluaigli In the last thrtH> 
Instancies a treatnu>nt (>xciusivi'ly (Mhnohtglcal, military, or biographical would 
be unfavm'ably re<'(»ivcMl. 

III. The monograph nnist prem^nt suliject-matter of more than iHM'smial or 
local interest and nnist, as regards its conclusions, be a distinct contribution to 
knowledge. Its statements must be accurate and the author In his treatment 
of the facts collectcnl nnist show origimility and ]M»wer of Interpretation. 

IV. The monograph nnist ironforni t(» the ai'Ci'pteil canons of historical re- 
search and criticism. 

It nnist l)e presentinl in scientific form. 

It must contain refei*enci»s to all authorities. 

It must iMi accompaided by a critical biblh>grapliy. Shoubl the bibliography 
1h* omitted or should it consist oidy of a list <»f tith^ without critical ctanments 
and valuations, the nion<»graph will not be adniitt«Mi to tia> <'omiNHItimi. 

V. In h'ngth the naaiograph should not be b'ss than :»0,<nni words, or alNMit 
100 pag(»t of print. It may l»e more. If iKissible it shoubl be tyiMnvritteii, but 
In any <*ase it should be pres4*nled t(» tli<' connnittee fnH* from erasnn^s, lnt<*r- 
linealloiis, and other eviden<iM of revision, though obvious mistaki*s of the tyite- 
wrlter should, of <'ours4», be (rorre<rte<l. If the wcn-k is not tyi>ewritten, it must 
iKJ written carefully and legibly on only one side of the sheet and nnist Ik; In 
form ready for publi<*ation. 

VI. In addition to text, fo<dnot<>s. and bildiography, the monograph must con- 
tain nothing except the name and addiH^ss of tlie autlMn*, and a short IntrtMliK;- 
tlon setting forth the character of the nait<'rial aial tlu* pur|N»se of ilw w(»rk. 
After the award has b(H*n made the succcessful coniiK*titor naiy add such i»ersonal 
allusions as are customary in a printinl work. 

VII. In making the award the c<nnmltttH> will consider not only research, 
accuracy, and originality, but also clearness of expression, logical arrange- 
uient, and es|iecially literary form. The suci-cwsful monograph must be written 
in goo<l lOnglish. The prize will not lie awarde<l uiik'ss the work submlttetl shall 
be of a high degree of excelleiuK*. 

VI II. The successful monograph will be published by tlie American Historical 
AsstM'iation In its annual n'port. The author will be given twenty-five iiiiib^s 
of his work bound S4'paratciy in pa|MM' and twenty-liv<^ bound in cloth; but in 
case he desires additional copies for |M'rsonal dlstril>ution, or t4» prcscMit as part 
of the requirement for the d(M*t<n**s degrtv, he shall pay the cost of striking oiT 
the extra copies. Separate 'copl<*s of the naaiograph, iHMind in cloth, may be 
obtaiuoil oL the sccrctury, by uny one di^siring them, at a cost of TtO cents em-li. 
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IX. IhHlor Iho rnlf»H of 1l»o fiovormiiont Iho Miini««Hriil rf»ni|»otHor onii piir- 
rliiiso <f»pl«'s or IiIh work rroin tlio Piihllr ri'iiitoi*. anil piil tiM'iii on Kiilo lit mirli 
pi'iiv as lio may mm* lit. Any <i>ni|M'ntor may mako siirli iiso (»r IiIk maiiiiHcrliii 
as lio (losings, oven whiU* it is in (lir liaiuls <ir llio coniinintM*, |)i*ovlfl(Hl that in 
«*as<» lit* nMH»iv<» llio awani Im» ilofrr Its iMililiniiion l»y anyoiu* ciso ilian tlio 
AssfM'iation until aftor tlu* apiMwiraixf^ or tla^ r<'|N»i't of tiir Ass<K'lat{<»n cHmtaiii- 
in>; tlio work in qiH*slion. llo ninst, howovor, rrlinipilsh all rl^lit of copyrlKlit 
in his ("ssay, since tlio copyrly^lit of material publlsluHl l»y the <ioverniueut is 
foi*l»i<ldcn hy statute. 

Adilress all corn^iNnidemM' to the clialniian of the etaiiinittee, Trof. (ylinrlcs 
II. Hull, Cornell University, Ithaen, N. Y. 

The Justin Wiiisor. prize has Ikh^ii awarded as follows: 

In 189(» to Herman V. Ames, for his work entitled The Proiwsed Amendments 
to the Constitution of the llnited States. 

From 18J)7 to 18!K> the prize was not awarded. 

In liKX) to William A. Sehai)er. for his work entitl(Hl Sectionalism and Kepre- 
sfMitation in Sontii C^arolina ; with honorahle mention of the work of Miss M. S. 
Ii<M'ke on Anti-Slavery S<»ntiinent lK»fon» ISflS. 

Ill 11101 to Ulruh II. niillit»s, for his work eiititliMl f2f*ot7;ia and State UiRlits; 
with honorahle mention of the work of Miss M. I^ailse (innMie on Tlie Struggle 
for Ueli^rhais Liberty in Conmu-tlrnt. 

In VMY2 io (Miarh's McCarthy, for his work en1itle<1 The Antl-Masonlc Tarty; 
with honorahle mention of the work of W. Uoy Smith on' South i'arolina as n 
Uoyal l*n»vliH'<». 

In HNKl to liOiiisi' riiclps Keilo^K. Tor her work entitled The American (Colo- 
nial (Miarter: A Study of its Itelatlon to lOiifrlMi Adniinlstrath»n. chietly after 
HISS. 

In I!NI4 to William U. Manning, for his w(»i*k entitled The Nootka Sound 
<'ontn»versy ; witli honorahle mention of the work of C. O. raullin on The 
Navy of the Amerli-an Kevolnlion. 

In l!H»r» the prize was not awardiMl. 



(^lIUnil.AU OV TlWs IIKUniOUT I5AXTRU ADAMS PRIZE COMMITTER 

('OwmUIrr, — (-harles (Jross (chairman). Harvard University; George Lin- 
coln HuiT. tV»rnell lliilvci*slty ; Victor Cotlln. rniverslty of Wis<'«)iisin ; James 
Westfall Tliom|»soii, llnlversity of Chicago; Jolm Martin Vlnc<»nt, Jcdms Ho|>- 
kins Ihiiverslty. 

The Ilcrhert Ihixicr Adams priz<» of |2IH». oftenMl hieiinially hy the American 
Hist(»rh'al Association for the enctMiragement of historical resi»areh, will be 
awanhMl for IIm* year l!H»7 to the best nnpiiblislxMl monograph In the fiehl of 
l')itri>|H'an history that shall be siibmilt<Ml t<» the committiH^ of award mi or 
before October I. I1M)7. 

I. The prize is iiit(MHlc<l for writei's who hav<» not yet publislKMl any consider- 
able work or obtained an cstablish<*d n'piitatlon. 

II. The monograph must be based uiKm indei>endeiit and original invcstlgn- 
tlon in IOuroiM?an history, l)y widch is meant the history of Euro|»e, eontinental 
or insular, or any imrt theiHM)f. It may deal with any as|M»ct of that history — 
scM'lal, political, constitutional, religious, economic, ethnological, military, or 
biographical — though In the last thr<H» instances a treatment exclusively ethno- 
logical, military, or biographical would be unfuvurubly received. 
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III. The monogrnpli imiKt proHOiit mihjoot-mattor «f iiioro tlian poraoiml or 
Until UiU^voHt tiiul must, ns rcKunls Its <'oiicliisiniis, li<^ n ilisliiiri (itiilrihiitUui to 
kiio\vl(Ml;;c». Its stiilcMiKMils iiiiisl l>o nminili*, iiiul llio nullior hi liis (rraliiuMil 
of tlio fmrts C!<>I1o<;UhI iniiHt show orlKiHalKy niid ik)W(m* of Iiiterpt*(!lali(»ii. 

IV. The monograph luiist oHUonii to the accoi»tcHl caiiuiiB of liltiti>rlcal re- 
search and criticism. 

It must be presented in scientific form. 

It must contain references to aii autliorities. 

It must be aceompaiiietl 1>y n critical liiliiiogrnpliy. Sliouid the l)il>llograpliy 
be omitted or slioulil it consist oniy of a ilst of titles witlumt critlf.'al <Haimicnts 
and valuations, tlie mono;;nipii will iit»t 1h> admitted to the comin'tition. 

V. If i)osijibic, tlie m(»nograi»li should l»c tyi>e\vritt4Mi, but in any case it 
should be presenteil to the committee free from erasures, interlineations, and 
otlier evidences of revision, though ol)vi(ms mistai^es of the tyinnvriter sli<»uld, 
of course, l)e correctiMl. If the work is not tyiwwrittcMi, it must be wrlttcMi can»- 
fully and legibly on only one side of tlie siicet and nnist \k) in fi»rm ready Tor 
imblication. 

VI. In addition to text, footnot(»4, and blldiogrnpliy, the monograpli must ctm- 
taln nothing except tlie name and address of the autlior and a short iiitrtMlnc- 
tion setting forth tlie character of tlie material and the puriM>se of tlie work. 
After the award has Ihhmi made, the successful competitor may add sueli iH;r- 
sonal allusions as are customary in a printe<l work. 

VII. In making tlie award the commit t(H» will <H»iisider not only n^searrh, 
accuracy, and cu'igiiiaiity, but also cleanu'ss of e\|»r4*ssion, l<igical arrangeiiieiit. 
and es|MH'ialiy literary form. Tlie sm'tt^ssful monograph must be written in 
good English. The prize will not lie awarded unless the work sul>mitt<Nl shall 
be of a liigh degree of excellence. 

VII I. Tlie sm-cessful monograph will iKi publlslKHl l»y the American His- 
torical Association in its annual reimrt. The autlior will Im^ given 25 copies of 
his work lK)uiid separately in iiaiMU* and 25 Ixmiid in cloth ; but in cast^ ho dt^lrt! 
additional copies for i^ersoiiai distribution or to pn'SiMit as part of tlie riHpdro- 
ment for the doctor's degriH\ he shall pay the cost of striking ofl* tiie extra 
copiin^. Separate C4»phrs of the moiiograidi, InmiiuI in cloth, may Ih^ obtaliie<l of 
the secretary by anyone desiring tiiem at a cost of 5() cents each. 

IX. Under tlie rules of the Government tlie suectwsful com|>etlt»)r can pur- 
chase copies of ills work from the riiblic Trlnter aial put them on sale at such 
price as he may fn*e fit. Any (Nniipetitor may make such use of his maiius<'ript 
as he desires, even wliile it Is In tlie hands of the <*ommittee, provld(*d that in 
case lie rcx-elve tlie award he d(»fer its ]aiblh*ation by aiiyoiu* else than tlu» as.so- 
ciation until after the appearaiav of the re|N>rt <if the ass<M'iation nailaliilng 
the work In (pu^stioii. lie mu.st, however, reliiupiish all right of <*«»p.Vi'ighl in 
Ids essay, since tin* co|»y right of material publishiMl by the (ioveriimeiit Is for- 
bidden by statute. 

Address all corri^isaideiK-e to the <'lialrnian of the committee, Prof. (Miarles 
Gross, 11 riitnam avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 

In 1005 the first award of the prize was made t(» David 8. Mi.izzey, of Von- 
kers, N. Y., for his monograph on " The Sl>i ritual Franciscans." 
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OLD STANDARDS OF PUBLIC MORALS. <* 



By John Bach McM aster. 



Whoever reads the book lists of publishers, whoever glances over 
the titles of new Ix^oks displayed on the counters of the book shops, 
must surely have remarked the extraordinary activity shown in recent 
years by writers on American histcuT. Kssays, travels, monographs, 
l)iographies of our great men of every sort from frontiersmen to 
presidents, histories of our country in many volumes, histories of 
the States, and scores of Ixwks on particular phas<*s of our national 
life, have couie from the press year after year in a steadily increasing 
<|uanlity. It wouhl seem at first sight as if every nook and corner 
of the broad domain of history unisl have Ikhmi by this tiuie fully 
exj>lored. Hut a. sifting of the output for ten years j)ast leaves no 
doubt that back of uiuch of this activity is pure commercialism; 
that some of it is, after all, but a new threshing of the old straw, and 
that but little of it can be said to be inspired by a sincere desire to 
do lK»t(er what has Ikmmi doue before. Meantime great fields of history 
have lH»en left uutilled. No writer has as yet thought it worth while 
to enrich our literature with an impartial, well-told story of the rise 
and fall of political parties. Much has been written concerning the 
political and still more concerning the military events of the great 
struggle for independence. But where shall we turn for a narrative 
of the doings and the sufferings of the people during that long iKiriod 
of strife and revolution? No feature of our national existence is 
more fascinating than the westward movement of population, the 
great nnirch across the continent. Yet we have no history of this 
migration — no account of the causes which led to it; of the paths 
along which the people uioved; of the economic conditions which now 
accelerated, uf)w retarded it; of the founding of great States; of the 
ever-changing life on the frontier as the frontier was [)ushed stea<Iily 
westward over the Alleghenies, across the valley of the Mississippi, 
and over the ]}lains to disappear in our own day at the foot of the 
Rocky Mountaius. We .^till wait for a history of the Continental 

•The l*rcHklcnt'8 mIdrcHM to the Aiiicririiti llfBtork'iU AHSociaUon, l)crcml»or LMi, t!M»r». 
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Congress; for the innn who shall <*oinpri»ss within the limits of a single 
volume the history of onr natiomil life; foi* the nuin who, within u 
like space, shall tell the marvelous story of our economic and indus- 
trial development; and for the man who shall do for American what 
Mr. luccky has so well done for European morals. 

Such a work would indeed be an addition to our historical litera- 
ture, and not the least interesting part of it would l>e that devoted to 
the study of public morals. The code of public morality which has 
at any time really Ikhui lived uj) to, in our country, is a great help 
to the understanding of the social and political conditions of that 
time. The sort of men who find their way into public life; the kind 
of govei'ument which pievails at any time or in any place; the a<*ts 
iloue by Congresses, legislatures, city coun<'ils, municipal bodies of 
any sort, are just such as the uuiss of the pe(»pl4> are c(»ntent to 
have an<l often insist on having. What has In^en the conduct of the 
people when called on to meet great issues, where expediency, profit, 
prosperity stood on the one hand, and some principle of public 
morality on the other hand, is therefore very proi>erIy a part of our 
history, and sheds a flood of light on the phasc»s of life which it is 
the duty of the historian to record. 

Of struggles of this sort the annals of our country furnish many 
signal instances. When the Continental (\)ngres}* which gathered 
at Philadelphia in May of 1775 fomul itself forced to assume the con- 
duct of a war with the mother country, it sought to pay expenses 
by an issue of bills of credit. The fatal step once taken, other issues 
followed fast and followed faster till dej)reciation brought the bills 
so low that to print one cost more than it was worth. On the facets 
of them were no solenm promisees that they should ever l)e redeemed 
at any time or place. "This bill," so ran the wording, "entitles the 
bearer to rec(»ive two Spanish mille<l dollars, or (he value thereof in 
gold or silver, acconling to (he resolution of the Congress held at 
Philadelphia on the tenth of May, 177.V ]\\\i (hat the bills sh<»uid 
Ix) redeemed at some time and place was the plain intent and ex|HH!- 
tation of both the ('ongress and the people. To doubt this intent, 
to <h»ny that the (\)ngn*ss mon(\v was as good as gohl, (o I'efus** to 
take it at par, to refuse to' take it a( all, was rank toryism. Kor so 
doing scores of men were dragged lu'fore ('onMuit(ees of safety, were 
reported to provincial (congresses, were advertised as enemies of their 
country, were forced to submit under threats of imprisonment, and 
were stripixnl of their property without due process of law. 

In the dark days when the Pritish wen* marching across the 
Jei-seys, when the fate of the rel)ellious colonies seemed trembling 
in the balance, Putnam put forth a proclamation warning the people 
of Philadelphia that if any man refuscMl to S4»ll his goods for Con- 
tinental money the goods should be seized and the oifender cast into 
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prisciii. Congress fnllcMl on (ho Council of Safety for help, and tlio 
coiMU'il (locivod (hat uny man who wonhl not take the C^ngi*e.ss 
nionry shonhl foifoit Ihc goods for which the hills wore offorod, or 
cancel the deht for which the bills were tendered and pay a line of 
five ])ounds Pennsylvania money. 

Congress meantime had again and again solemnly promised that 
the bills slioidd l>c redeemed. On June 22, 1775, it was resolved, 
'* That the twelve confederated colonies be pledged for the redemp- 
tion of the bills of credit; " on Deceml^r 2G, 1775, it was resolved, 
'That the thirteen United Colonies be pledged for the redemption 
of the bills of ciedit;" and after independence was declared each 
issue was made *' on the faith of the Unitxid State>s," and the faith 
of the thirteeu Stat(»s was p1edge<l for its redemption. When ro- 
[)eated issues had set afloat more than a hundro<l million dollars in 
pap(»r, ami men Iw^gan to whisper that (^ongroHs never could and never 
w<»uld n'diM'ui it, C-ongr<»ss, ou DecemlKM* tit), 1778, vigorously denie<l 
the imputation. 

Wlicn»siH |s;il<l the roHoIutloul n reiMH't lintli Hi*(!uIato<l hi <nvoM parts of 
Ani(M'ic]i that (V»i»Kn*sa wotild not i-o<UH»in tlic hlUn of croint Ir8U0(.\ by tliCMi 
to <l<»rrjiy llie oxi»onsos of tlio war, but would siiffor tbeni to sink in the bands 
of tbo bobbM*, wboret»y tbe v:ihio of the said bUls bath, hi tbo opjidoti of iimny 
of Hie iiom] |N«otib* of tb<»se S(:it<*s, do]M'e('iiit<Ml ; mid least tbc» sUeiuH* of (3on- 
iiVVHS iiii^bt ii\vi* striMi^lb lo Ibe said re|M»rt : Hesolve*!, That tbo sabl roisirt 
is falst» and drrojcjitoi'y to the bononr of ('oiisross. 

But the report, unhappily, did not cease to circulate, and in Sep- 
tember of 1779 Congress found it necessary to make its good name 
and cre<lit tlie subject of a long and elaborate addrass to the people. 
In the course* of it thrw cjuestions were discussed: Has the faith of 
the United States In^en pledged for redemption of the bills? Are 
the United States in a conditi(m to redeem them? Is there any rea- 
son to apprehend a wanton violation of public faith? In answer to 
(his last (piestion the language of (Congress was most vigorous. From 
the enemy, it was said, had come the 

iiolable disi'overy Ibal as Ha* Ton^ross made (bo money (boy also can dosdiiy 
II; atal (bal i( will exist no hai^M* (ban (boy (iiid It (i»nvoiil<Mit (o |MM*mlt. i(. 
• * * Wi* Hbonid pay an ill <*«>mpiinient (o tla* nndei'standiiif; and bononr of 
i'vvry (riM' AnuM'Irari wrn* \\t* (o addnco many ar^nmeids (o show tlio baseness 
or ba<l |N)licy ol' violaliiit; oni* nadonal faKli. or omlKIn^ (o piii*sno tbo nioasiin*s 
iM'<i»ssiiry to prestM'vo It. A banknifit faltbb^ss republic would Ik» a novelty hi 
tbo pfdUlcal worbl, and appear anion;; reputable nadons like a common prostl- 
tiit<» anions cbaslo and rosp(»c(ablo matrons. Tbo priiio of Amoriea revolts from 
tbo i«loa ; bor c'itlzeiis know for wliat puriKisos tlioso omissions were made, and 
have ro|K»ate<lly pli^litod tboir faltli for tbc rodomi»tioii of tbom; tbey are to 
Ik* found in every manV pnssossion. and every man Is Interested In tbeir beiiij; 
ro<lcemc<l ; tboy must, tlioroforo. ontortaiii a IiIkIi opinion of American credulity, 
who siipiNiso tlie iM»oplo capablo of believing, on duo rofleotioii, that all America 
wlil, ugaiUHt tbe faith, the bouuur, and tlic interest of all America, be ever iire- 
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viiilcHi iiiMUi to <'oiint4Miaiir<s KUpiNU't, or |M^riiiil S4» rnhioiiH, s<» (liH^^nKH^fiii ii 
iiUMiHiiro * * * it Ih iiniMisMil»h» that Ainci'lf-a slioiilil Hiiiik without iioriMM* 
vf such nil o,\«M'nil)h! iUhhI.w 

Six months after this bold usscu'tion was nttoivtl the " exiHTablc 
deed" was done. Tn Mardi, 1780, the famous forty-for-one act was 
passed, forty dolhirs in bills of credit were decrlared to be eqital to 
one in specie, provision for their redemi)tion at this rate in new-tenor 
bills was made, and thirty-nine- fortieths of the (\)ntinental i>aper 
debt was repudiated. " This," sjiid AVilherspoon, was " the first and 
great deliberate breach of public faith." 

The second was like unto it. Ten years passed away, and our 
country, a sovereign, free, and independeiit republie, had tadcen her 
place among the nations of the world. 1'he old Articles of Con- 
federation had l)ecn abandoned, and the Constitution framed and 
adopted. The people, as the phrase went, had come under the new 
roof. Congress had been given express power to pay the debts of 
the United States, and in 1700 undertook to fund thosi* incurred by 
the Continental Congress, and to assume and fund those* created by 
the States in the war for independence. The old excuse that (\>n- 
gre^s could not tax, that the States did not respond to appeals for 
money, were no longer available, for Congi*e.ss had ample power to 
lay taxes, duties; imposts, and excises. For a i)eoj)le living under 
a high standard of public morals the opportunity, it would seem, 
had come to wi|M* off a fold spot on the good name of AnuM'ica. 
Hut the chance was not nuide \\s(\ of; and when the funding bill 
passcul it contained a provision for the redemption of the continental 
bills of credit at one cent on the dollar, and ninety-nine-hundredths 
of the debt was repudiated. 

But the bills of credit were by no means the only kind of indebted- 
ness. There were the loan-oflice ceilificates, the lottery tickets, the 
interest indents, the quart ernuisters' certificates, the commissary cer- 
tificates, the final s(»ttlements with the soldiers, an<l many other sorts 
of paper acknowledgments of debt. AVhat, it was asked, shall be 
done with these? Some W(»re for funding them at their face value in 
interest-Uniring stock. C)thei*s, and a very considerable numbei* of 
others, led on by Madison, insisted on dis<*riminalion lK»tween (he 
original holder of the paper and subs<»(|uent takers. AVhere the (vr- 
tilicate, the indent, tlu^ lotltM-y ticket, was in (Ik* hands of (he man 
who lii'st received it, the obligation should Im* funded al the value ex- 
pressi'd on its face. When* paper had passed from hand to hand and 
was in the ])oss(*ssion of one* not the. original r(*c(*iv<*r, it should be 
funded at its highest market value. Here — asides from the elVect sin-h 
an act would have on the credit of the country, a question of commer- 
cial expediency — was a question of public morals. 

•JournalH of Congress^ September 13, 1770. 
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The United States could not l>c legally forced to pay its debts. 
AVas it not, therefore, morally hound to do so? The antifnnders 
thought not. If you gave a cre<litor face value for an obligation for 
which he could never have received face value from a fellow-man, or 
nf(<»(»n shillings for soiuething he had taken or purchased from his 
neighbor for leu or five or two shillings, you were not only just, but 
most lilM*ral. AVhen the long struggle ended, the certificates were, 
indeed, funded at their face value, not because it was morally right, 
but because of a bargain by which one part}' secured the passage of 
the funding and assumption a(tts and the other the location of the 
Frdcnil city on the banks of thf» Potomac. 

11i(» (juestion of the obligation of the Inxly politic to pay its debts 
now passcvl in the States, au<] two years later aj)peared Iwfore the 
Supreme (\»urt. A <'itizen of South Carolina, acting as executor, 
had tendeitMl tli(» treasurer of (Seorgia in payment of taxes some 
paper money of that State. The money was refused, and in 1792 
suit was brought in the Supreme (\)urt of the United States. The 
question before it was. May a sovereign State l)e sued by a citizen of 
another State? liut back of it all was the greater question, May a 
State Ix* compelled by process of law to redeem promises and pledges 
for which it stands morally bound? The court decided that a State 
may Iw* sued; but Chief Justice Jay in delivering its decision added 
the caution: 

liost 1 Rhould ho aiitlorstocMl In n Intltudo hcyoiid my incnning, I tlilnk It nec- 
eHSiu'3* to Buhjoiii tlil» nuitlon, viz: That Ruch Runbllity iiiny ncvertlielesB not 
extend to nil the dctnntidR, and to ovory kind of n<*tlon ; there amy lie excep- 
tions. F(»r Instinu'c. t nni far from holnj; prepared to Hny that nn Individual 
mny snr n State on 1)1 Us of <*re<nt Issued before the Constitution was establlfihod, 
nnd whirh woiv Issnod Miid nn-rlvcd on tlip fjiUh of tlip Stnto, nnd at n tinio 
wlion n<» l«li»:iM or «\\|NHlnlionK of Jndlchil lid(*rtNmitlon woro entertained or 
ifMitomplntcMl. 

Despite this caution the decision was alarming; but a remedy was 
quickly found. The decision was handed down on the eighteenth 
of February, ITOJJ, and the very next day a M(»inlM»r from Massa- 
chus(»tts gave notice in the Ilousi* of Hepreseiitatives that he would 
move an amendment to the Constitution designed to protect States 
from being sued in the Federal crourts. On the twentieth the amend- 
ment was otTere<l in the Senate. Ix>ss than two weeks of the session 
then remained. To act in so short a time was hardly possible, and 
the matter went over to the Thinl (\>ngres.s. Ere that lK>dy met, 
Rbissachusi»tts, New York, and Maryland protested against the deci- 
sion of the court; and when January, 1704, came, the amendment 
was again olfered in the Senate, was quickly a(h)pted, and January 8, 
1708, A<hims in a message to (\mgress announced that the ameiul- 
ment ** may now be declared to l)e a part of the Constitution of the 
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IJiiilxid St4itcs.'' Of iill provisions of llio Kedonil (^Mistituiion this 
ulonc deserves to Ikj ctUled infninoiis, for iiiulcr ils proU^iion iiiniiy 
a State has since found refuge from the payment of its just debts. 
Yet the men who framed it are not t^ Ixi eondenmed. They weiv 
simply following the standard of ])ublic monilily sc»t uj) in their day. 

Two years later our annals afford another glimpse of public 
morals. The French Republic l>etween February 1, 170:), ancl Sep- 
tember 30, 1800, had committed spoliations on the property of certain 
citizens of the United States. But France also had claims on us, and 
in the attempt to adjust the indemnities due each party in 1800 the 
plenipotentiaries of France and the United States fell out. An 
article was therefore inserted in the convention which declared that 
"The ministei*s jJenipotentiary of the two parties iiot being able 
to agree at prest»nt * * * u [Km the indemnities mutually due or 
claimed, the parties will negotiate further oii these subj(»cts at a 
convenient time." Hut the Senate In^fore ratifying the convention 
struck out this article, and the d<K'ument thus altered went back to 
Napoleon, who again ratified it in Jidy, 1801, with this iuip4)rtan( 
addition: "The Government of tjie United States * * ♦ having 
omitted the second article, the (Sovernment of the Freu<*h ltepubii(; 
consents to accept, ratify, and confirm the above convention * ♦ * 
with the retren(;hment of the siHtoiul article: Proridn/^ That by this 
retrenchment the two States renouni^', the respective preteuti(»ns, 
which are the objects of the said article." The convention as 
amended by the First Consul, now returned to the United States, was 
again ratified by the Senate, and then proclaimed part of the supreme 
law of the land by Jefferson in Decemlx^r, 1801. 

Our coiuitry was thereby released from all liability for danuiges 
because of alleged violation of the ancient treaties with Franiv. The 
price paid for this release*, was the waiving of the claims of our coun- 
trymen for indenmity from France. Having cut olV its citizens from 
the jwssibility of recovery abroa<l, the United States became morally 
lM>und to pay them at honu», for it had received due consideration in 
exchange. But eighty years and more went by I m' fore these spctlia- 
tion claims were sent for adjudication to the Court of Claims, and 
ninety years passed Ix^fore Congress nnide its fii'st ap[)ro[>riation 
toward payment of the awards. 

Two years after the ratification of the convention of 1801 we had 
another financial transiiction with Napoleon and purchased Tjouisi- 
ana. IW the S4»civt treaty <»f San Ihlef<inso, Spain had agn»(»<l to 
retr(K!ede liouisiana to France on certani conditions, oue of which 
was a solenm pledge iiever to alienate the provnice. In spite of 
this, however. Napoleon three years later sohl Tunisia na to us, an 
act which was a flat violation of the treaty of San Ildefonso. Nay 
more, Louisiana at that time did not belong to France. The retroces- 
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sion Iwd not 1)oon consnmatod, and when in 180*3 Napoleon affixed 
his name and seal to the Iroaty of purchase, the flag of Sj^ain still 
floate<l over every fort, and her anthoriiy was still i^ecognized in 
every quarter of that broad domain. Nor could Napoleon, had 
I^uisiana l)elonged to France, have sold it without consent of the 
French Chanilwrs. That cons(Mit was not even asked, and the 
United States took title to Louisiana and received it from a man 
who had neither the legal nor the moral right to dispose of it. 

The province tinis ar<|iiirc(l was soon cut into two pieces, and for 
one of them, known as the Territory of Orleans, a certain form of 
government was i)i-ovided hy Congress. The legislative power was 
vested in a goveruor and a council of thirteen api)ointed amiually by 
the President without cousulting the Senate. This coun<*il met when 
the goveru(n* suunnoiuMl it. and went. Imme when he jnorogucd it, 
and could not frame a bill of any soi't, but merely criticise such as 
the governor placed b(»forc it. In \\h\ s(»lection of this body the 
people had absolutely no \'oice whatever. Yet the hand which 
signed that act of Congress and made it law was the same that wrote 
those memorable words in the Declaration of Independence, all gov- 
ernments derive "their just i)o\Ycrs from the consent of the gov- 
erned." To the American of 1804 this was a living truth, not a 
*• glittering generality/' and su(!li a storm of indignant protest fol- 
lowed the passage of the a<*t organizing the Territory of Orleans that 
at the next session of Congress it was repealed. 

Turning from the Federal Constitution and statutes to the con- 
stitutions and laws of the States, we find them richer still in illustra- 
tions of old-time standanis of public morals. While the war for 
independence was under way, the States as well as Congress had 
issued millions of dollars in paper money, had made it legal tender, 
and had provided heavy punishments for anyone who would not 
take it at the fa(v. value. The merchant, the shopkeeper, the farmer 
who prc^sumcd to d(*nuind for his gcxuls or produce a larger sum 
in pa|M»r than in speci(» was au enemy of his country, a forestaller, 
an engrossiu*, a sharper, and might l)e stripped of his property, fined, 
imprisoned, or banished from the State. All respect for the rights 
of property was thus overthrown. Such measures, said a body of 
protestants against the Peimsylvania legal-tender act of 1781, 
"render our courts of justice the ministers of iniquity. Instead of 
compelling the perforuumce of contracts, they not only permit and 
countenance, but aid and assist, the violation of them. Hence it must 
follow that the magistrates will be disrespected, the laws contravened, 
and the morals of the people polluted." " For two or three years," 
said AVitherspoon, " we (!onstantly saw and were informed of credit- 
ors ruiHiing away from their debtors, and the <l<'btors pursuing them 
in triumph, and paying them without mercy." Pelatiah Webster 
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declares that the legal-tender currency " polluted the equity of our 
laws, turned them into engines of oppression and wrong, corrupted 
the justice of our public administration, destroyed the fortunes of 
thousands who had most confidcn(!e in it," and ruined " the morality 
of our people." 

To a people struggling for political life much should be forgiven. 
But when the war was fought and won, when the Statas were free 
and independent, the evil practice was contimied. During the hard 
times of 1785 and 1780 seven States put forth more j)a|x»r money 
an<l strove to keep it at par by legal-tender acts. Again the sanctity 
of contracts was violated, and dishonest men nuide haste to pay their 
debts in worthless pai>er. The sujx^rior court of Ithode Island dur- 
ing one sitting heard twenty bills in equity filed by debtors who 
sought to satisfy mortgages. They cmuie bringing tin* money in 
handkerchiefs, pillowcases, and bags. In the newspapers, for sev- 
eral months in 1780, were cohnuns of notices by the jiidges that 
suins in lawful money bills had been deposited with them by men who 
had in all res[KH!ts com[)lied with the legal-tender law. In South 
Carolina the grand jury of Ninetysix in a presentment in Decem- 
ber, 1788, declared " that the nniny acts of the legislature screening 
the debtor from the just demand of his fair and bona fide creditor 
have had a very pernicious influence on the morals and manners 
of the people." 

The framers of the Constitution undoubtedly wished and believed 
that they had put an end to such practices by that wise provision that 
no State shall issue bills of credit, or nuike anything but gold and 
silver legal tender for debt. But the Constitution had not been long 
in force before the States lM»gaii to chartei- banks and gave eac^h one 
of them authority to issue bills of credit. That a principal can not 
give an agent authority to do an act which the principal can not law- 
fully do himscilf is primary law. Nevertheless the right to issue 
paper bills was granted, our country entered on a new era of paper 
money, and in the course*, of our S(^(H)u<I war with (!n»at Britain every 
bank outside of New Knglaud suspeiidtMl sp4»<'.ie [)aynuHit. I)(»sper- 
ately hard times followed; the legislatures were appealed to as usual 
for relief and again enacted laws interfering with the collection of 
debts and violating contracts. In some States temporary stay laws 
put an end for the time being to all suits for the collection of debts. 
In others, if the creditor would not take bank paper, the debtor had 
two years in which to rei)levy. In still others, all j)ro|)erty siiized in 
satisfaction of a judgment must l)e a[)praised by a jury of the neigh- 
lx>rhood, and when offered for sale by the sherilT nnist bring three- 
fourths of the appraised value, or it could not l)e sold. Here was a 
most effective stay law, for it was indeed a hard-hearted jury that 
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would not appraise a poor debtor's property at five times its actual 
value. 

In many ])()iiits of view (lie Americans of Washington's day and 
the American of our day have changed places. Customs, usages, 
and institutions which the fa(hei*s held to Im against good public 
morals, wo tolerate; and then, in our turn, proscribe by law a host of 
practices our forefathei-s looked upon as highly beneficial to the 
state. A sipial instance of such a change in the moral standard is 
our present hostility toward the lottery. During the years imme- 
diately following the war for independence, when there were not in 
the whole country as numy people as to-day dwell in Pennsylvania or 
New York, it was not jwssible to obtain by taxation the money 
needed for all sorts of pjiblic lM»tterinents. Very few connnunities 
were willing to have their taxes increased in order that a street might 
l)c paved, a wharf constructed, a fire engine Imught, a city hall en- 
largetl, or a bridge built across some neighboring stream, when the 
fimds could l>e secured by so simple a process as the sale of a few 
thousand tickets and the distribution of a few hundred prizes. To 
solicit subscriptions for the discharge of a church debt, the purcluuso 
of a lx»ll, the erection of a steeple or a parsonage, the purchase of 
b<x>ks or j)h.ysical apparatus for a college, when the money could l>e 
j-<;cured more quickly by a lottery, was a waste of time. Why should 
a canal company, a turnpike company, the projectors of a woolen 
mill, iron furnace, or glass works seek a market for stock, when any 
legislature stood ready to grant authority to start a lottery with as 
many drawings as were necessary to raisi», the needed money? 

After the Revolution, when our country began to develop at a 
rapid pace and lotteries increased astonishingly in number, the 
economic eflfects Iwcame apparent, and many a State forbade the 
Side within its boundaries of the tickets in lotteries not authorized 
by \tiivM. Hut not until the increase of the people in numbers and 
in wealth nuide it possible to raise money for public improvements 
by taxation or by the sale of stock was the lotteiy l(H)ked on as 
against good public morals, and the thirties came before Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, and Maryland put it under ban. 

In the bill of rights of the fii*st constitution of New Hampshire is 
the asurance that ^S*very in<lividual has a natural and unalienable 
right to worship (Jod according to the dictates of his own conscience 
and reason; an<l no subject shall be hurt, molested, or restroined, 
in his pei-son, lilx»rty, or estate, for woi-shiping (lod in the manner 
and season niost agreeable to the dictates of his own conscience. 
♦' * *." Yet, in defiance of this assertion, men were restrained of 
their liU^rty by the provisions ''that no ix^rson shall Iw capable of 
being elected a Senator who is not of the Protestant religion,'' and 

H. Doc 923, 69- 
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that every member of the House of Representatives " shall be of the 
Protestant religion," and that no person should Ik; chosen president 
of the State or delegate to the Continental Congress who was not 
of the Protestant religion. In the declaration of rights of Massa- 
chusetts, in the constitution of New Jersey, in the declarations of 
rights of Pennsylvania, of Delaware, and of Maryland, were asser- 
tions of absolute religious lil)erty quite as emphatic. Yet in Massa- 
chusetts the governor and lieutenant-governor, councilloi*s, senatoi-s, 
and representatives liefore taking office were each required to decthire, 
'* I Ixilieve the Christian religion and have a (inn persuasion of 
its truth;" and in New Jersey none but Protestants wen^ "<'ap«ble 
of being elected into any office of either branch <»f the h»gishiture." 
"Nor can any man," said Pennsylvania,. " who ackuowle<lges tlie 
being of God l)e justly deprived or abridged of any civil right as 
a citizen;" yet each meml>er of tl.e legislature before taking his 
seat was required to make a declaration in which were the words: 
"And I do acknowledge the scriptures of the Old and New T(»sta- 
ment to be given by divine inspiration." Delaware required her 
legislators to swear to a Iwlief in the Trinity as well as in the <livine 
inspiration of both Testaments; and Maryland exacted from every 
holder of offices of profit or trust "a declaration of his belief in 
the Christain religion." North Carolina decreed that "no jx^rson 
who shall deny the being of a God, or the truth of the Protestant 
religion, or the divine authority either of the Old or New Testament, 
or who shall hold religious principles incrompatible with the frwdom 
and safety of the State, shall be capable of holding any office or 
place of trust or profit in the civil department within this State." 
South Carolina enacted that "the Christian Protestant religion shall 
be deemed and is hereby constituted and declared to l)e the established 
religion of this State," and allowe<l none but Protestants to hold 
office. Georgia excluded from her important offices all men who were 
not Protestants. 

Under these standards of public morals all forms of religious l)elief 
were tolerated; yet only those men who exercised this toleration in 
such manner as to l)ecome Protestants or Christians could Ikj eligible 
to offices of state. The i>reaching, as it should always l)e, was above 
the practice. The moral standard, as it should always be, was far in 
advance of the times. To the credit of the fathers, many of them 
soon overtook it. When the Federal Constitution was framed in 
1787, church and state were al)solutely divoranl. The word " God " 
was nowhere inserted, and religious Ix'lief was nowhere recognized as 
a qualification for anything. This, in the opinion of many, was a 
great step backward. A delegate to the Massachusetts State conven- 
tion to consider the Constitution " shuddered at the idea that Roman- 
ists and pagans might be introduced into office, and that Popery and 
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the Inquisition mny be established in America." In the convention 
of North Carolina, and in many a newspaper criticism of the New 
Roof, the charge was nnide that, without some religious test, Jews, 
infidels, papists, were us eligible (o the i)rosidency and to stMits in 
Congress as any Pro(c»stant or Christian. The al)S(>nce of rtOlgious 
tests and <pnili(ications was in reality a step forward, and was quickly 
followed in several States. Pennsylvania in 1790 abolished the test 
oath formerly requii-cd of her legislators; New Hampshire in 1702 
cast away the i-eligious test previously exacted from her governors 
and legislators; and Delaware ceased to ask her officeholders if they 
believed in the Trinity and the divine inspiration of the Testaments. 
After 1790 South Carolina no longer i-equired meijibers of the house 
of n»pn»sentatives to be Protestants; and in 1798 Georgia removed 
her i-eligious test for officeholding, and decreed that no person 
should " l)e denied the enjoyment of any civil right merely on account 
of his religious i)rin(!iples." Of the (hree new States which entered 
the Union In^foiv the end of the (TJitury (Vermont, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee), Tennessee alone adhered to the old standard. Iler bill 
of rights declaix»d " I'hat no religious test shall ever be recpiired as a 
qiuilification to any office or public trust under this State." But her 
constitution declai-ed that " No i)ei*son who denies the Inking of a God 
or future state of rewards and punishments shall hold any office in 
the civil department of this State." 

In six of these early State constitutions are declarations that 
neither cruel nor imusual i)unishmeuts shall be inflicted. The prin- 
cii^le asserted erected no new standard of public morals, for the words 
were borrowed from that great bill of rights enacted by Parliament 
nearly ninety yeai-s before the first State constitution was adopted. 
But it is worth while to consider what the fathers regarded as mild 
punishment, what sort of penalties awaited the transgressor of their 
code of public morals. Publicity, in their opinion, was the great 
deterrent of crime. It was not enough, therefore, that the criminal 
should l)e punished; he should be punished in the prescmce of the 
IM^ople, that all might Uphold pustice administered an<l th<^ law vin- 
dicated, and learn from impressive exaniples to shun the path of the 
wicked. The nuui or woman on whom death was inflicted was • 
accordingly hange<l in the open In^fore a crowd of men and women, 
who came bringing their children with them. The list of crimes so 
{punishable in colonial days was a long one. In Massachusc»tts, C<m- 
necticut, and lUiode Island, ten; in New York, sixteen; in Virginia, 
and afterwards in Kentucky, twenty-seven; in Pennsylvania, twenty 
on first conviction, and on a second conviction all save larceny were 
capital crimes. 

For the evil doers whose oflfenses did not merit death there were 
flogging, branding, cropping, the pillory, and the ducking stool. 
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Each punishment was inflicted in public, anil many an offender went 
forth from the place of expiation Ix^arin^ on his forehead or his 
hand a mark which nnide his character known lo all who met him. 
New Hampshire branded her l)ur««;lars with a H on the ri«^ht hand for 
the first offense, on the h^ft for the second oU'euse, on the forehead if 
the crime was connnitted on the I^ord's Day. 

Massachusetts punished ten crimes and felonies with death; 
branded an F on the forehead of the former of a bank bill, a H on 
both cheeks of the Ixir^lar f^uilty of a second oti'ense, a T on l)oth 
cheeks of the nuin twice convictted of larceny, and M on the fore- 
head for nninslau^hter; and pive to ln^r magistrates an elalM)rate 
assortment of j)enalties from which to choose* for niiiu)r olfensi^s. 
The i>erjurer might Ihj fine<l and ])illoried for two hours at divci-se 
times and places, as the judge thought proper, and be publicly 
whipped on the naked back on three <K'casions in three different 
i:)laces. The thief for a second offenses, besides Iwing branded, might 
be condemned to hard labor for life and JKi made to "wear a chain 
round his leg with a large clog fastened to the other end thereof; " 
the forger might be pilhu'ied, cropped on one ear, whipped, fined and 
imprisoned; the counterfeiter could be set in the pillory and have one 
ear cut off, and thence be driven with a rope about his neck to the 
gallows, where, with one end of the rope thrown over the gallows, ho 
must stand for one hour. On the way from the pillory to the gal- 
lows he might Ixi given forty lashers. 

In Connecticut the man who nnirried his sister-in-law could 1x3 
set on the gallows with the wife, each with a rope about the neck, 
for one hour. The pair nnist then be taken to the connnon jail, 
and while on the way Ikj given forty lashes each on the bare Inu^k; 
and "forever after," says the law, "wear a capital I two inches 
long" of some bright -colored clolh sewed on the outside of the arm 
or on the back. The perjurer shoiild be lined twenty |)ounds; if 
he could not pay, then he nuist stand for an hour in the pillory 
"and have both ears nailed." The horsi* thief nuist return tr(J)le 
the value of the liorst*. and pay a fine of (en |)ounds, receive lil'UHMi 
lashes, pass thnn; months in the workhouse, and on the first Monday 
of each month receive ten stripes and be seated astride the wooden 
horse for twH) hours before each whijjping. 

Delaware punished her criminals according to the laws in force 
in Great Britain. If the crime was capital in the mother country, 
it was so in the colony. If under Knglish law the offender might 
plead benefit of clergy, he could do so in Delaware, and without 
benig required to read like a clerk, was branded on the lijft tluunb 
in open court. M .stood for maiislaughter and T for any felony. 

The North Carolina law on the subject of perjury gives a graphic 
description of this process of ear cutting. The offender, whether 
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innn or woman, "shall stand," says the law, "in the pillory one 
hour, having his or hor oars nailod during the whole time, and at 
the expiration of the said hour, both ears of the offender shall be 
cut off and severed from the head, leaving them nailed on the pil- 
lory until the setting of the sun." 

In Pennsylvania the robber and thief, whether man or woman, 
after receiving thirty-one lashes at the wdiipping post was condemned 
to have sieved in plain view on the left sleeve of the outer garment 
In^tween the shoidder and the elbow a Roman T of red, blue, or 
yellow cloth as tlu* magistrate pleased, and wear it every day from 
sunrise to sunse! for six months. In Maryland each county was 
re(|uired (o hav(^ an assortment of branding irons. S on either cheek 
meant stMliiious lilH»ll(M-; K meant forger; a T on the left hand indi- 
cated a thief; and R -on the shoulder a vagabond or rogue. In 
Delaware the penalties for blasphemy were flogging, the i)illory, 
and the letter R branded on the forehead. In Pennsylvania every 
pauiMM* who received alms of the public (and his wife and children, 
if he ha<1 any) nnis! wear on the sleeve of the outer garment a large 
P of red or blue cloth, and after it the initial letter of the county, 
town, or city by which the alms were given. 

The standard of i)ublic morals under which the use of the lash, the 
branding iron, the pillory, and the ducking stool was possible was no 
invention of the fathers. It was that of the mother country trans- 
ferred to the colonies, and was greatly modified after the Revolution. 
Many of the States cut down the list of crimes punishable by death, 
forbade the use of the branding iron, cropping, and flogging. But 
the development of a more humane standard was slow, and many of 
the oM penal codes were in force and many of the old punishments 
were inl!irie<1 well <lown into the nineteenth century. In Roston in 
17S9 five thieves were flogged, two more stood uiuler the gallows, and 
a counterfeiter on the pillory. In 1780 in the same city eleven 
offendei"s were scMitenced to Iw flogged in front of the state house, 
and in 180:i two men were pilloried for one hour on two consecutive 
days. So late as 1822 a felon was flogged on the campus of Yale 
College, and in 1817 a sailor underwent a like ininishment in Phila- 
delphia. In 1821 the supreme court of Georgia sentenced a wonsan 
to l>e ducked in the Oconee; and in 1810 in Georgia and in 1824 in 
Philadelphia connnon scolds were ordered to the ducking stool; but 
the sentence was not executed. Later yet Judge Cranch in Wash- 
ington sentenced Mrs. Ann Royal to be ducked in the Potomac. 
Rut the day for such punishments had passed away, and she was 
fined instead. 

Th<»re w(»re, how(»ver, even then. States on whose statute Iwoks 
the old code si ill ha<l a place, tn Rhode Island the convicted forger 
of notes, bank bills, or securities might bo placed in the pillory^ 
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have a piece of each car cut off, be branded while in the pillory 
with the letter C, imprisoned for six years, iind fined. For |K»rjui'y 
the penalty was cropping, branding, and three houi*s on the pillory; 
for duelling, a roixs about the neck and a ride in a cart to the gal- 
lows, where the offender must stand for an hour. The man guilty 
of arson, the law required, should be pilloried, cropped on both ears, 
and branded with the letter B. Delaware flogged, pilloried, and 
sold her criminals to service, and required some to wear on the 
outer garment between the shoulders a scarlet letter four or six 
inches long to designate his crimes. A Koman F meant forger; T 
meant thief; R a receiver of stolen goods. Down to the civil war 
branding on the hand was occasionally inflicted on men guilty of 
slave stealing. 

The second quarter of the nineteenth century was a period of 
general reform. Customs, usages, and institutions which a few years 
before passed unchallenged were vigorously attacked as ruinous to 
good morals. Executions of criminals in the presence of great 
crowds of men and women were denounced as scandalous, and one by 
one the States forbade them. Imprisonment for debt was abolished 
as a practice wholly at variance with the public welfare and grossly 
unjust to the individual. Slavery was attacked as a sin, the lottery 
was proscribed-:-in sliort, new standards of public morals wei*e 
erected. 
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ply of Terry In op|N>siti<m — Kali of excise bill — Sir Jobu Cope's 
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Identity of tbe Virginia nieasni*es and tlie proiiosltions of the excise blll-^ 
Adam Sniltirs ctnnment — Ini|M>rtance of the attempt, though unsuc- 
cessful — Waliwle's attitude toward American colonies — F^ater difficul- 
ties over tobacco — Original authorship of the Virginia i>etltlon. 

Ari'KNnix A. Ii<»tler of f}(M>cli to Newcaslle. 

AiTKNinx n. Abstract from printed Journal of Ilou?*<» of Rin-gesses. Wllllams- 
bnrgh. 1732. 

NOTE AS TO RRFRRRNCES. 

Most of the references In the footnotes to this paper are belleveil to be self- 
explanatory. It may Ih» adde<l that the word "Abstract," us<h1 by Itself, refers 
to transcripts made f(»r the author from nniterlals In the Rritish rublic R(H*ord 
Otilce, by Messi-s. Stevens and Hrown. " rennsylvanla abstracts" refers to the 
co|>ies of the Hoard of Trade Journals and pai>ei*s In the |M)s.sesslon of the 
rennsylvanla lllstorleal Society. ** Sainsbnry abstracts" refers to the well- 
known collection in the Virginia State Library at Richmond. 
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VIRGINIA AND THE ENGLISH COMMERCIAL SYSTEM, 1730-1733. 



By 8t. George L. Sioussat. 



Within late years more than one admonition has been delivered to 
Fitudents of American colonial history that they should forsake older 
niethcMis of pnrticiilarism nnd nntiqiiarianism and adopt a broader 
outlook. This principle, always praiseworthy, applies with peculiar 
force to the interrelation of the history of the colonies and the his- 
tory of (Jrcat Dritain; and it is strikingly apparent that the clear 
appreciation of this idea is the factor which chiefly distinguishes the 
best recent historical literature upon the colonies. For the seven- 
teenth century, indeed, we may feel that we are approaching a 
definitive history of Anglo-American development. But for the 
eighteenth century, and especially with reference to the Southern 
colonies, the case is still very different. A beginning has been made, 
but until far more material shall be rendered accessible through 
printing, we shall continue to deal with outlines and to fill in gaps, 
one by one. It is to fill in one such gap that this paper is presented, 
with the hope that it will successfully establish proof of a connection 
between the activities of the Virginia legislature, in the years imme- 
diately succeeding 17»30, and some of the Parliamentary measures of 
the same period — notably the excise bill of Sir Robert Walpole. 

I. VIRGINIA. 

The events and the negotiations to which we refer center in the 
years 1732 and 1733, but for the proper elucidation of them a retro- 
spect, both in Virginia and in England, is necessary. We need go 
no further back than 1727, in which year George II became King of 
England, and William Gooch lieutenant-governor of Virginia. 

By this time Virginia had attained her characteristic economy. 
This has been well studied and its evolution carefully described, so 
that the facts are well known. Nevertheless, let us briefly recall that, 
while there were a few great fortunes, the planting system gave 
rather the api)carance than the reality of wealth. The extensive 
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(Miltivfttion in enorinmis quanti(i(»s of oik* staph* — tobacco; <1isporsion 
of population and wcU-ddincd industrial i)e('uliarities — due in i)art 
to the physical geography of the tide- water region; the social and 
political institutions of the colony; all these features of Virginia life 
gave to it an individuality very distinct from that of the Mother 
Country, or of other divisions of tha Empire/* 

The tobacco crop also constituted a souj'ce of revenue, both to the 
Colonial Government and to Great Britain. It was taxed when it 
was exported out of Virginia ; it was tnxed when it was imported into 
England. Again tobacco was an enumerated commodity. It coidd 
not be exported direcrtly to any foreign nnirket, but nuist Iw taken 
first to England. Through <hawbacks, however, tlie whole of the 
import duty was repaid when the tobacco was j'eexported to the (^con- 
tinent. Moreover, certain privilege's were accrorded the phinters. 
The raising of tobacco in England was forbidden by law, and 
Spanish competition was checked l)y distrriminating duties.*' 

Such was what we nuiy call the outward aspect of the sj'slem. 
When we try to look within and to S4»e how it r(»ally workt^l we are 
struck with this fact: that with the exception of a few brief i)eriods 
there was a uniform and continuous complaint upon the planters' 
part over the hardness of their lot; and at no time was the cry more 
acute than at that of which we are writing. To 1x5 more specific, it 
was the low price of tobacco that constituted the grievance of the 
planters. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that every document 
of the period, which can have anything to do with the subject, 
refei's to the low state of the tobacco trade and to the impending ruin 
of the plantei-s. Even if this were but a psychological phenomenon, 
it would be worthy of investigation. 

The causes of the evil, which were suggeste<l at the time, and the 
proposals which were nuule to lK»tter the existing conditions were 
various. The Virginia {planters had long ago protested against the 
enumeration,*^ but their i)rotest was unsuccessful, an<l the mercnn- 

.... Th I. ...1. ■ II... I 

" liriice, ]'. A. Kconomlc UlKtory of VirKlnlti In llic KovonttM'iUli Oudiry, N. V., IH\HI. 

llamuitt, J. S. (cd.). Tlio WrUliiKH of (*ol. Wllliniii Ityril uf Wcstovor hi VlrKlnln, 
Khi|., N. Y., 11)01. 

ItuHiitfli, J. 0. A niMtory of Klavory In VliKlnlii, UiiHInioic. 1f>02. 

ISccr, (I. li. The Coninicri'lul Tolloy of lOnKlnnil towiinl Hic Aiiicrlnin (*oIonlcH, N. V., 
180:{. Sec bibliographies uttnchutl to those works. 

Brock, R. A., Vlrgliilo, l(tOG-1080 (In Wlnsor, J., Niirriillve ami OrltUal lllslory, 
1884-80, vol. 3, chap. 5). 

Id. History of Tobacco In Virginia from Its Settlement to 1700, In Statistics Agri- 
culture and Commerce, 10th Census, U. S. A. 

*For the taxation In Virginia, see Riplej' — The It'lnancial lUstory of Virginia, N. Y., 
1803. Beer, Commercial Tolicy of England, pp. -l^-ri'J, contains a ctmvenlent summary of 
the English laws, and these should l>e read In full In (he Statutes at Large. But with 
Mr. Beer's dictum that ** the history of tobacco from 1700 to 1750 is most uneventful/* 
we are constrained to differ. 

' See, especially. The humble Remonstrance of John Bland, of Ix>ndon, Merchant, on 
behalf of the Inhabitants and planters of Virginia and Maryland. Trlnted In Virginia 
Magaslne of History and Biogniphy, vol. 1, pages 141-155. 
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tilist ideas of the time wci-c too deeply fixed for the code to be modi- 
lied in that respect. Next, it was generally admitted that too much 
tobaeeo was raistMl, and e.sp<»rially too much had tobacco. The 
statute lMK)ks are full of laws for improving the staple of tobacco, 
for forbi<ldin^ the ten.dinir of " sc»conds,'' etc., but these seem to have 
IKH.M1 ontircly inelfectual. It was equally hard to improve thelfRftlity 
of the tobacco exi)orted. I/Cpil re|[>:idations passed either hf the 
AssiMnbly of Vir^iuia or l)y the Assembly of Maryland were of no 
avail unless the two colonies would act together, and on this point 
Ia\\\\\ and Kachel c(»uld never a^ree. Ilunnui nature is very much 
the same, whether men arc raising tobacco or cotton, and selfish 
interests opposed i\w ^4»ncral welfare. About the only limitation 
of (he crop which had any salutary eflect was (he result of natural 
forces, the elfect of a bad st»ason, a blight, or a stonn, or of lawless 
actions, like the plant-cutting, which sometimes swept hysterically 
over whole comities.** 

lliesc*, evils which we have Iwen describing were realized and re- 
gretted by the intelligent plantei*s within the province; but they were 
pointed out, also, by the English merchants, who, acting as factors 
for the ])roducers, came, in course* of time, to l)e their economic mas- 
ters. This leads us to another fonn ct orif/o malovum^ disctovered and 
set for(h by the i)lanters — the oppressive exactions of all the merchants 
and the fraudulent methods of some of them. The connnercial his- 
tory of tobacco, from the standpoint of the Ijondon merchants, has 
never Iwen thoroughly worked out. Elsewhere we have called atten- 
tion to the definite and interesting organization which these mer- 
chants had eil'ected at a tiuie prior (o the period under om- review. 
\\y 1727 they had formed an association sufficiently strong to incite 
outside inquiry into some of its acts, notably its agreement not to sell 
tobacco at less than a certain |)rice. This " gentlcmeirs agreement" 
was broken, however, and over the failure of it a spirited controversy 
was carried on, in 1728-0, in the Maryland Gazette.'^ At this timo 
the chairman was an individual whose? name will In; met with more 
than once in tiiis essay, Micajah Perry. This merchant prince, resid- 
ing in St. Mary Axe, was alderman of T^ondon, and at one time lord 
mayor. He was a member of Parliament from the city. Through 

• niH2, niMKC. Koonomic in8»opy of VIrpInIa, vol. 1, paRO 40(» The Cscntlcman's Ma^n 
Kinr. .hino W.Vl, piifto S"J4, No XVIII.. states. " TIs advised from Maryland that a 
KPOiit niinilier of phinterM there had destroyed srrcnii/ tobarco plantations and were 
resolv<Hl not (o leave a plani «»f loiwie<-o Riandlnu. Maylnp that it waa not worth sendInK 
lo KnKlnnd, whereupon the (Jovernor had aKsemhled the mllltin lo atop tliem." 

II is prohnhle that this wild story has as Its Imsis a dIstiirlMince that took place la 
the northern part of Vlrjrlnia Sec letter of Oooch to the Hoard of Trade, In B. of T. 
VirKinhi. vol L'o. S. « (nhstniiti. dated March :\0, 17.^2. 

* Keh 7th. Maryland (iaxetle. 1728-I>. Annapolis. Printed by Will Parks. See, also, 
Stoussnt lOconomlcB and rollttcs In Maryland, 1720-1750. page 30-33 (298-301). Balti- 
more, 1!)03. 
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the influence of such individuals, and by their collective weight, the 
merchants were a powerful factor in English politics. They were 
usually consulted by the ministry and by the various boards, and 
often, through their chairman, gave their opinion on matters which 
concerned the colonies and trade about the time which we are con- 
sidering. For example, they contemi)tuously disapproved of o\u\ Mr. 
Nichol's scheme for stopping the nuinufacture of tobacco stalks and 
otherwise improving the staple.** They gave excellent advice to the 
Maryland plantei-s as to how they should mend their ways.** Some of 
the petitions which Virginia at this time presented to the (Jovern- 
ment the merchants .supported, and against others, as we shall see, 
they turned the whole weight of their disapproval. 

Nor was their influence any less in Virginia, for to some of them 
nearly every planter, it is to be feared, was in debt.* The firm of 
Perry and Lane, for example, was of long standing; one of the Perrys 
was a prominent merchant in King Charles I's time. They repre- 
sented many Virginia exporters. They were bankers for William 
and Mary College;* they had taken care of Virginia youths in 
England.*' Alderman Perry was, in William Byrd's estimation, a 
hard ma.ster. In ITIHJ liyrd was "sculling off laud and iiegnK»s to 
stay the stomach of that hungry magistrate,'' and declared that he 
*^ would rather inconnnode himself a little than continue in the gripe 
of that Usurer."' That Perry was powerful in politics as well as 
in finance we shall si^e hereafter.^' 

The time devoted to describing conditions in Virginia, the means 
suggested for improving them, and the resiHited power of the mer- 
chants will be held justified when, upon considering Governor 
Gooch's administration, we find in Virginia great activity upon all 
the lines mentioned, and on the part of the English merchants a 
direct opposition to the wishes of the colony. Let us take up, first, 
the matter of the tobacco crop, its quality and its quantity. In 
September, 1729, we find Gooch writing to the Board of Trade that 

■Board of Trade, Commercial rapors, series 1. 8. 83, 112 (abstract). Itourd of Trade, 
Virginia, vol. 17, R. 80 (abstract). 

» Maryland Qasette, 1728>0, No. LXXXlll, pages 8-17. Letter from the merchants In 
I^ndon to the gentlemen and planters of Maryland, dated I«ondon, Nov. 7, 1728. 

« For conditions In the seventeenth century see Bassett, J. 8. The Relation between 
the Virginia Planter and the London Merchant. Amer. lllst. Assoc. Ann. Rep. 1001, 
vol. 1, pp. 551-575. 

'See l)clow, p. KM. 

•Virginia Magazine of History and Itlography, vol. 2. No. 4, p. -ll.'i. 

'Bassett, Writings of Col. Wni. Ityrd, of Westover, IntriMliictlon, p. LXXXIV. 

'A letter in America and West IndlcH, (152 (transcript), wriltcn by iVrry to New- 
castle, dated 8t. Mary Axe, 12 May, 17:tl, bus this Interesting paragraph: " Vonr Orace 
was so good yesterday as to promise me the nomination of a Counsellor in Virginia In 
the room of Mann Page, Rsq., who 1 have received advice is dead. The person I would 
recommend Is John Tayloe.'*— Compare, in an earlier period, a letter of lUacklatone to 
LudweU, In 1711. In Virginia Magasine of Uistory and Biography, vol. 4, p. 15-23. 
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the last season had been especially bad. He begs them to give atten- 
tion to a scheme which he sent them in June for improving the 
stai)Ie of tobacco in Virginia and for preventing frauds therein.* 

Ah (lie plnntora niiil ovrrscMTR iiovor full to pncrk up tho very worot they innkc, 
wlHMiovor tlioir (*n>|iM fall nliort, It Ir tlio wIrIi of the triidliif; men and of the 
nioHt Ju<1l(*loiiH plaiitorH tlirinm^lv(*H, tlmt kucIi nn InsiKH'tlon whr cRtnbllshcd ns 
I latoly had tli<* hoiMuir to himuI to your liordRlilim, liohii; KouKlhlu that no diminu- 
tion of the (juantity will avail to ralRC the price of tobacco without a due care 
to prcvtMit the c.\|N>rtatloii of tranh; and that on the other hand, let the crofMS 
1k> never ho plentiful that tohairco which Ih really good will always meet a ready 
Hale & an encouraging prlce.^ 

Although Gooch feared that the Assembly would oppose the meas- 
ure, for which i-cason he wished the authority and the approval of the 
Board of Trade, the journal of the Upper House for that year indi- 
cates that little difficulty was experienced/ Indeed, the act fared 
woi-se when sent to England, for the Board of Trade had difficulty in 
getting the Commissioners of Customs to give any opinion upon the 
measure unless specifically commanded by the King or the treasury. 
Furthermore, when pi'essed, the customs officials declared against the 
act as i)rejudicial to tlie i-evenue, on the ground that '* the charges 
for examination will discourage the lesser planters, which will ad- 
vance the price," and beaiuse, if the " ordinary sort of tobacco is not 
sent, it will entail a loss to the i*eveniie, as all tobacco pays the same 
duty." But its defence was undertaken by Peter I-<e Ileup, the regu- 
lar agent for Virginia, and Gooch wrote several lettei*s in its behalf.* 
Towards this measure the attitude of the merchants was favorable.* 
It could hardly Ihj otherwise, for this act embodied much of their own 
recommendation. At length, upon the representation of the Board 
of Trade, an order in council was passed that the act should " lie by 
probationary." ' 

The Virginians took this as a sufficient assent, and continued the 
act with amendments. Briefly summarized, its provisions were as 
follows : After August 1, 1731, all tobacco intended for export must be 

• America & W. Indies, 10, No. 74. KndorRed, ** Scheme for a Tobacco Law " (abstract). 

» l^ttera from Lt. Gov. Gooch, 7 Sept., 1720. U. T. Virginia, vol. 10, It. 144 (abstract). 

MoiirnnI of Council as Upper House, MS. copy (Virginia Historical Society), 1780, 
June-July session. 

'B. of T. Virginia, vol. 10, R. 134-137-141-142-162-160-170 (abstract). These 
papers and the Journal of the Board of Trade afford an excellent Illustration of the Inner 
mechanism of the Government with respect to colonial affairs, and reveal that the wheels 
did not always run smoothly. In this matter appear the Board of Trade, the Commls- 
Rlonors of the rustoms, tho Rc<'rctnrirs of each l)oard, the surveyor-general of the customs, 
the M(>llcllor-K<'iH^rnl, and the moirhnntH. 

« n. of T. Journal. Feb. 27, 1730-31. Salnsbury abstracts, Virginia State Library. 

fU. of T. Journal, Sept. 21, 1731. Salnsbury abstracts. The date of the order In 
council Is Aug. 12, 1731. Next year (Sept. 13, 1732) the Ijords of Trade wrote to 
Gooch that they were glad to learn of the good effects of the law. *' We advised his 
Majesty to let the law lye by probationary upon the confidence we bad In your Judg- 
ment.*' A. & W. I., 10 (abstract). 
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brought for inspection to warehouses conslructcil for this purpose. 
Tlie inspectors were to be appointed by the governor and council. 
Severe penalties were hiid against sliippiug tobacco illegally. One 
of the great evils of the trade, the shipping of tobacco in bulk (i. e., 
not encastul in hogsheads), was rigidly prohibited." All tobacco 
which failed to pass the ins|)ection was to Im destroyed. An inter- 
esting feature was the system of tobacco n(»tcs, to l)e issued in receipt 
for the crop, which notes were nuule payable in all debts where, under 
the existing hiws, tobacco might Iw i)aid.'' This was the most radical 
measure of improvement ever yet passed by the Virginia Asst»mbly. 
The idea had already Imh'u carrieil through in part by (iovernor 
Spotswood, but only foi* a very .short time.'- Like all such laws, this 
of GitKKjh was unpopular in some quarters, and strenuous efforts were 
made to repeal it.'' But it was c(mtinued and not only siu-ved gradu- 
ally to improve the tobacco cultivation of Virginia, but also formed a 
pattern for the iits|>ection law of Maryland, which all the wisilom of 
that province could not get i>asstHl until 1747.*' 

By the insj^ection law of 1730 Virginia was doing all that she could 
to help herself at home; and meanwhile she was adopting an aggres- 
sive policy in England. In one of the acts of Parliament which con- 
cerned the tobacco trade there- was a provision which forbade the 
importation into England of all tobacco which had been stripped from 
the stalk.' This prohibition was held by the planters to l)e an incon- 
venience and a decided hindrance to the improvement of the staple, 
and they earnestly desired its re|)eal. In 1720, therefore, they sent to 
England a special agent, instructed to usi» every means to have this 
law abrogated.^' The agent was Sir John Bandolph, one of stiveral 
brothers who held positions of importance in the colony, a lawyer, 
and, through his wide acquaintance in England, well qualified for 
his task. After considerable negotiation, Randolph was su(*<*essful 
in his mission,* aiul also cojicluded satisfactorily some business which 

"Cf. The Essay od Bulk Tobucco, forinerly uttiibiitod to Wniiam Ryixl. 

*Muy, 1730, aa and 4(11, (Jcorgc II. riiiip. :t. ncniiiK'n StatiitoH at LarKo. vol. 4, 
pp. 247-271, Uklimoiid, 1S20. 

* UuferiXHl to as "Tlio A»;ciiL Ijhwh " or 1714 in Kdwiii ConicKyM'M KrasoiiM aKulnMl (li<* 
Tobacco Law: Vlrtflula (Suxette, Nov. 17-24, 17:tH. KiK\ also, Itrock. IC. A. ((mI.i, TIiu 
Official Ix^tters of Aluxondvr Sixitswood, Vol. 11, pp. 4H If. ([.ottoi- of 171.'<. IHh;. 21)) and 
Keith, W.» the History of the Urlttlsh riuntatlons In America, etc., Tart 1, containing the 
lllstoiy of Virginia, p. 173, I^ndou. 17.(8. 

'.lournal Roard of Trade, May 1, I7:tl, l*enu8ylvanla Tranm-riplH. In Anurrlni and 
West Indies, lU, Is n letter from (joocIi to Newrasllc. dal.Ml .luly i:;. 17.'t.'l, which referH lo 
the trancpdl state of the province under the new law. hi lellcrs of July 15 and Sep- 
(emlier 12 to the Itonrd of Trade are Himllar rerereiices, and (ioiM'li urges that the people 
**are come universally to like the present reguiaUons." U. of T., Va., 2U (abstract;. 

** Economics and Tolitics In Maryland, Chapter IV. 

1 9 George I, chapter 21. 

' In B. of T., Virginia, 18, B. 108, Is a copy of a letter from Oooch to Newcastle, argu- 
'Ing for its repeal (abstract). 

*Tbe repealing act was 2 George II, chapter 0. See, also, B. of T., Virginia, vol. 
14 (7), ii. 99, January 17, 1728-9 (Salnsbury abstracts). 
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liiut l)con entrusted to his care by William and Mary College.** lie 
returned to Virginia in great favor, if we can judge rightly from 
a hnuhitory letter n<l<h'ess<»d to liiui by Robert (^arter, of (/orotoman/' 
and from the action of the Assembly, which resolved to pay him a 
thousand i>ounds/' 

Within these two yeai-s, then, we have the ins[)ection law and Ran- 
dolph's first mission to England. We now come to the third and 
most important measure of all — one which was not initiated by Gov- 
ernor Gooch. On July 18, 1732, the latter writes to the Board of 
Trade: 

Uut tliG most remnrknblo step In this Befvsion is the nppUcntion mnde to the 
King and Parlinnicnt for chapiffing the cufttoms on tobacco ifito the nature of an 
excise, ♦ ♦ ♦ I iU>n*t pretend to interiwse my opinion on tiie several facts 
KuggC8t<Hl in tlic i)etition, otherwise tlian ns it apt)cars very plain to uie tliat 
both tlie King and tlie planters run very great ris(]ues by tlie breaking of tl)e 
men'iiants under tlie prcM^ent manageniont of tliat trade, and that both would 
Ik* lK»ll<'r so^'UHmI by IIm* niHlMMl tin* Assonii»ly prn|K>s<»/' 

Two days later Gooch wrote in similar strain to Newcastle, thus 
evidencing his support of the Assembly's scheme.® 

This scheme of the Assembly was drawn up in the form of a 
petition, and when afterwards j>rinted was entitled the Case of the 
l^htntrvH of Tohitvvo in Vhyhtia. As it is of first im|M)rtance to the 
sul)ject of this paper, we shall proceed at once to an analysis of it. 

The petition lx»gins (pp. 4-0) with a summary of the customs then 
levied in England — the " old subsidy " of Id. per lb. and the " addi- 
tional duty " of Id. per lb. were the oldest.^ Next came the addi- 
tional subsidy of .3d. jx^r lb. under an act of James 11,^ the " new " or 
" further " subsidy of Id. per lb. under an act of William III,* and the 
" ;l subsidy " or ^d. per lb. levied under an act of Anne.* Collectively 
these made the gross duty on each pound of tobacco amount to 6Jd. 
Part of this might be reduced in certain ways, and all except ^d. was 

* Kor ItnnOolph, who nilwl ninny coloninl ofHcTH, »co notlccB In the Wllllnm nnd Mary 
CoHeKe Qiinrtcrly, C8|>c.c'liilly Vol. XII, pp. (»<(-(>l>, where the •'* free '* trnnslntlon of his 
cpltnph neglects the fnct that he Is described as " legntl ad Anglos acmcl atquc-itcrum 
nilHsl." This rcferonc-o to his two missions to Knglnn:! Is <*onfnsoc1 In most accounts 
o( Uiuidolph. One of his brothers, Ishnm Knndolph, also represented Virginia In England, 
sent nn rognlnr SKcnt, after Le llonp. 

»AIS. letter Uoliert Carter, of Corotoman, to .1. Ilandolph, Ksq. (1720.) Library of 
Virginia IllstorlenI Society. 

•.lonrnni of <7ouncll ns tIpiHjr House of Assembly, MS. copy (Virginia Historical 
RfM-IHy). under May 'JO and .liino 0, ITM), 

•* n. of T. Virginia, vol. 20. 8. II (alMtrart). 

"America and West Indies.. 1(1, No. K7 (alwtract). Sec Appendix A, where the signld- 
rant paragraphs of (his letter to Newraslle will lie found rrpHMlucwl at length. Note 
esiK^ciaily Oooch's anticipation of objections from the merchants. 

'These go hack to the Act of Tonnage and Poundage of 12 Charles II, chap. 4, and the 
Rook of Rates. 

' 1 .lames 11, chap. 4. 

*0 and 10 William MI, chap. 2.3. 

* 2 and *l Iluroe. chap. 0. 

H. I)oc. 923, 59-1 6 
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repaid when the tobacco was reexported, wliile Spanish tolmcco, the 
chief competition of the Virginia-Maryhmd crop, was taxed tliree 
limes as much. Beer, in his discussion of tliis legishition, luis a brief 
reference to the petition which we are now considering, and indicates 
that it was merely a i)n)test against tlies*^ hi^h (hities.« This is an 
erroneous view, for the memorial was not drawn up for this puri)ose. 
It is intended, fii*st, to find fault with tlie incidence of the duties. 
Formerly, before a law of 7 and 8 Wm. Ill changed -the system, these 
duties were paid by the buyer or " consumptioner," and the importer 
had to give Umd not to deliver the toba<*co to the purchaser until the 
duties were paid. The act of 7 and 8 Wm. Ill, however, recpiires the 
importer, i. e., the tobacco merchant, to give bond himself for the pay- 
ment of the imposts. The reason for the change was that the earlier 
system was alleged to be " prejudicial to trade and grievous to the 
merchants." The Case of the Planters asserts that, on the con- 
trary (pp. 6), the later method of making the merchants responsible 
has brought with it a train of abuses. For the merchants, being in 
a position of advantage, have added to the duties a large numlier of 
extra charges. These are outlined as follows: First, their heavy 
commissions^ which amount; to 4 the net produce of the tobacco, and 
which, even if the merchant be bankrupt, none the less fall upon the 
planter; second, a further allowance to the merchant to make good 
all debts; third, "tret and clough," an aUowance nuide by <!Ustoni 
to the " freemen of Ijondon," for waste; fourth, the custom-housr 
allowance of 8 lbs. the hogshead for "draught," and 2 ll)s. for 
" sample," which the merchants have appropriated to themselves ; 
fifth, ^^petty charffesj'^^ which formerly amounted to little more than 
6s. per hogshead, but which the present set of merchants have con- 
trived to raise to 10s. or 15s.; sixth, an extraordinary charge of 3d. 
per hogshead, now amounting to between £400 and £500 for Vir- 
ginia alone and to as much again for Maryland, imposed " without 
our consent, to defray their expenses in applying to the Parliament 
upon any occasion to relieve us from the hardships we groan under. 
How well they deserve this money will ai)pear from the records of 
Parliament" (pp. 10-11). Lastly, the petition urges that the mer- 
chants take advantage of tlieir position as creditoi*s to divert to them- 
selves allowances that belong to the shippers, and make the latter 
" lodge " with their correspondents double the sum needful to pay the 
duties (pp. 11-12)." 

Moreover, besides comphiining of these extortionate money charges, 
the Virginians accuse the merchants, or al least some of them, of 
actual fraud in connection with the trade. They allege that very ex- 

• Beer, The Commercial VoWcj of England, pp. 50. 

* These charges and the diitiett appear in various forma on the old bills of lading, very 
many of which are still preserved. 
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UMisivcsmnp^ling is practised in importing: tobacco, and many crooked 
drillings in ^ot<in^ it out for r(H\Ni)ortntion. This charge is not left 
indcHnitc, hut s[)oci(ic instances aiv ^iven, notably the case of one 
MidfonI (i>|). 7-0). Thes(» dishonest importers cut the ground- from 
nnder the feet of the " fair trailer." In contrast with the corrupt 
pra<*tices, emphasis is laid n[)on the ex<*ellent provision agtiinst decep- 
tion in Virginia attaine<l through the inspection hiw of 17:U) (p. 8). A 
paragraph is devoletl lo the injus(i<*e of the recent law for collecting 
the debts owed to British meirhants in the plantations (p. 18). The 
whole aim and intent of (he memorial is expressive of a revolt against 
the domineering and "grafting" rule of the combination of merchant 
creditoins. 

For a remedy a definite and positive proposition is made. In the 
petition the Assembly asks: 

1. That tlic RtoniRo of tobncro hi lOiiRlniul be tnkcii out of the hniuls of the 
iiiercliautH and tliat hiKtond royal waroliouscs be estabUsheO, to which both 
royal officers aiul merchants shall have keys. 

2. That all tlie duties be reduced to 4d. 3f. the lb., which Is the net duty at 
lireseiit (for tobacco not ex|)ortcHl). 

3. That no bonds be taken securing the duties \i\tbn liniiortatlon. 

4. Tlait all tobacco be weighed twice: when It Is landeil, and again when sold 
or exported. 

5. That such retailer pay down the duty according to tlie last weight, and 
only remain answerable to (he merchiint for the surplus of the price. 

C». That all tobacco i)e ex|H>rtet1 duty free and with the same allowance of 
time ns nt pn»sent. 

7. TliJit some K«»vcrer iHMiallleH " Im» annexcMl" to the relnnding of tobsuit* 
nfler U. lias Immmi deliveriMl out of exiNirtallon, mid to the illegal selling of it at 
iionie (pp. 14-lf»). 

Such, in brief, are the complaints and suggestions embodied in the 
Caftc of Planters. The date is given as Williamsburgh, June 28, 
1782. The journal of the House of Burgesses refers repeatedly to 
the petition in its legislative course." 

By its own testimony, let it be noted, this was to be presented to the 
Parliament. Doubtless by rea.son of the former experiment, a special 
commissioner was charged with its delivery, and this person was, as 
we might exi>ect, Sir John Randolph. The precise date when Ran- 
dolph, with his pa[)ers, reached England, can not l)e stated. It was 
l>robably in August or Septemlwr, 1732.*' But now this interesting 



•Al»8lrnct8 from n printed Joiirnnl, 17.'?2. A full nlwtrnct of the lci;l8latlvc proceedlnRa 
in rof^nni (o the potlllon will lie found In Appemllx It. This mntcrlnl was rcccUcd by 
the writer too Inte to !« IncoriMirntcd In the text. 

*Rnndolt)li wns n^nln rommlRRloned to nttcnd to the InterestR of William and Mary 
College. ThiH waw In reforenre In I he export Inx on fohareo apftlled lo fhr aupimrt of 
the r(»lleKe. jmhI the InHlnicflonM *' lo John l(nnd«iltih, estf., now. iNiuud for Knuland,'* 
<lrnwn up AufruKi S. "(»n occnKlon of Mr. Itnndolph'H eoiuK for KuKlniid." contain Inter- 
eslhiK eoinmeulM on the Irnile «if Vlrutnla. See .lonrnat of I fie Meelln^a of the I*re«l«lent 
and MnHlers of Witllam and Mary Collei^e. In William and Mary Olle^e Quarterly Ilia- 
torlcal I'apers, vol. ]. Randolph's letter of credit, dated August 10, fa addressed to Mr. 
Alderman l*erry. See, also, Apiicndiz 13. 
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fact develops: The petition, as such, never eanie before Parliament. 
The ordinary course of such petitions was thr()U<jjh the iWiard of 
Trade, but the records of that Ixuly seem to l)e silent concerning it; 
and though a communication was directed to the Board, and though 
(looch wrote about the i>etition l)oth to the Hoard and to tlie Secre- 
tary of State, it is in the papers of the Treasury that tlie petition and 
Gooch's letter recommending Ilantlolph appear most prominently. 
In the Calendar of Treasury Pa[K»rs these <locuments are <1 a ted Jidy 
1 and July 18. But these are the dates of their Virginia origin, not 
those of their reception in the Treasury Board." Kven here, however, 
no record of action api>ears. Quite as unsatisfactory is llie only bit 
of information from Randolph himself, which we have been able to 
find. This is in a pei-sonal letter dated December 2i)th, wherein he 
says: 

Our business wiU^ I am told, \k\ one of the (Irst of tiio s4*s»loii« ami, it' wu suo- 
cecHl, will soon bo over, ami then I can have no temptation to stay here. 1 say 
nothing to you al)out the price of tohaotHi, as you will have lietter inteliiKouin^ 
from your merehaiit; only tho sweet stvntcHl is fallen a half penny a |Minn<l i>y 
the eonduct of some who move in a lower orb of trade, whieh will always 1)C the 
case while the merelnints are obliged to LM>nd or pay tlie duty. And yet those 
who eomplain of tliis mischarge and oi»enly avow it to lie so are raving at the 
folly and madness of the Virginians to desire a new regulation. I have a great 
deal to say uinm this subject; but as every day is bringing forth new matters, 1 
win leave It for some other opiwrtunity.** 

Exactly how the *' business" fared we shall see hereafter. 

II. GNGliANO. 

Ijet us for the present leave the Virginia nuitter in this state, and 
look at the situation of English aH'au's at the time. The general 
policy of Sir Robert Walpole, Chancellor of the Ex(rhe(|uer and First 
Lord of the Treasury, need not be outlined here; of greater interest t.> 
us are, first, his legislation in regard to the colonies; and, second, his 
undertakings with reference to finance. 

The first of these toi)ics has been extensively discussed, although 
no thorough investigation has Ikhju made. Sticking to the period of 
which this paper treat.s, we find it hard to discover any real unity 
underlying the various acts of government. It was in these years 
that Parliament released the restrictions upon the exportation of rice 
from South Carolina, established the colony of (leorgia, continued 
the sul)sidies of the Royal African Company, and forbade the manu- 
facture of hats in the American colonies. Virginia was favored with 
the repeal of the law against importing strip|)e(l tobacco, and with 

« Cnlendar of Treasury Books nnd l^apers. Vol. II. I7:tl-I7.'i4. p 241. Sih* tlie pro 
ceedings of the VIrtslnIa Assembly for .lune 28. IT.TJ, In Appendix B. 

* Manuscript letter, Virginiu Historical Society, John Itauduliiii to .lolin i:ustis, datc<l 
IxiDdon, December 20, 1732. 
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i\\o. Romowlint hositntin^ approval of lior own act. for improving the 
slapio of loharco. K was in (»pposiiion (o i\w wislios of Hic colony, 
on the olhcr hand, that the Hoanl of Trach^ hron^ht alM)nt the veto 
of the N'^irginia hiw which prohibited the, importation of tobacco 
from >Jorth (^irolina," and of those whicli hiid taxas upon liquors and 
npon nep'ocv ini]>orted from without the province.'^ Another meas- 
ure to which the Virginians strenuously, but without avail, objected, 
was the act of Parliament which facilitated the collection of debts 
due to Hritish merchants/ But the nu)st famous, of coui*sc, was the 
" Molass(»s act," as the colonists called it, or the " Sugar bill," as it 
was known in the debates in l*arliament. This measure was dis- 
cusscmI for three yeai-s, and in one form was twice thrown out by the 
lords lM»fore it was (iually passed. It should 1m» noted that the Vir- 
ginia nu*rchants, Micajah IVrry, Sir John Harnard, and the others, 
wvw. solid against this bill, and that Barnard's s|wech was especially 
strong, (iooch us(m1 his eH'orts to defeat it, writing a letter of pro- 
test to the Board of Trade,'' but the influence of the West India 
poss(«ssions, coupled with a desire to r(»press the New England col- 
onies was suflicient to overbalance all opposition, and the act was 
])asst»d.* 

If there is any respect in which Sir Ilol>ert Walpole may be con- 
sidered a great statesman, it is in his management of domestic affairs. 
By means fair or, to our modern understanding, foul, he kept the 
Hanoverians on the throne, a Whig nuijority in the House of (^^>m- 
nmns, and hims(*lf in the first place in the ministry. His services 
were greatest in the liel<l of finance, from the time when the South 
Sea Bubble exploded, throughout his long regime. His general i)lan 
so far as he had any, embraced the simplification and improvement of 
the system of taxes. He would have liked most of all to do without 
any, but the necessity of constant i)erparation for war made high 
taxation indis|)ensable. Some of his measures have Im^cu scn^erely 
criticisiMl; even the Boswellian Arcluleacon (^oxe regrets that Sir 
Ilol)ert was obligetl to invade the sinking fund to pay current 

• n. of T. .Toiirnnl, .Inly 2!), IT.'Sl, I'cniiHylvnnIn Abstrnctfl. The Inw of Virginia was, 
17'J«. chnp. 0. lIonlnK'K Stnliilra. vol. 4, pp. 175-0. See also Colonial Kecoitla of North 
Carolina, vol. :«, p. IIMS. '**"*^ 

*]727, chap. 1, IlenliiK'n Stnfnfofl, vol. 4, pp. 1S2. This waa an old qneailon. ^e, as 
far hark an 1724, a pot It Ion from sovernl morrhanlR of ItrlRtol trncUnp In Africa aa to the 
net levying duly n\Hin Ihpior mid Htavea, oir., 11. of T. .lournal, .Tan. 7, 1728-4 (reDnsyl- 
vanin Alwtracta) ; alno, for 17.31. Ibid., .Itine 2!), 17:11. 

*■ Spo IcUcm-s, tiellflonfl, iind pii|KM*R In II. of T. !*apers, IMantatlons CJoneral, 1720-17:1.1 
(PcnnHylviinla Ahstnu-lK), and I he SlnliitcH at fjargo, 17:i2, r» Oorge II, chap. 7. 

-* noard of Trade Virginia, vol. 11), U. 107. I.ettcr from fJentenantOovernor Gooch, 
H Sept., 17:11, Hoc. 1(» N«»v. and rojid 7 l>oceml)or, reproscMilIng that the propoaed pro- 
hlhlllons aH (o ox|>orlliig Kiigar will t>rpJiidlro thn pInnlafhinH on I ho conllnont of America, 
and (he French nnd Dnlch Wcsl Indies wilt iiof milTer. tiiid advising thnt trade 1m* |)er- 
tnHt«Ml with forcl;;!! sotllcincnts nndrr niM'cssary rcslrlcllous (iihslnict). 

'The Stalntes at Lnrge, 17:i:t. Oeorge 11, chnp. i:i. The debates on this bUl arc 
especially luterestiog and valuable. 
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exix5nses.*» But the measure which since Adam Smith's time has 
redounded especially to Walpole's credit — the excis** hill of 17jW — \\i\>' 
that which led to the most venomous attack upon him when he pro- 
posed it. To-day it is annising to see how Pulteney and the opposi- 
tion caught at any and everything which might he turned against the 
great minister. The dehates throughout King George the Second's 
fii*st Parliament afford ample illustration of this, and the ran(*or that 
develoiKid in the House was exceeded, if that were possible, hy the 
vitui>eration of the press. 

As early as HJU the Craftsman hegan to accuse* Wal|>ole of intend- 
ing to fasten upon England the cursc». of a general excise. Then, for 
a while, other matters diverted attention from this. Hut in the latter 
part of 17.S2 the attacks on this line were reneweil. Such forms of 
taxation were hy no means unprecedented, but the extension of this 
kind of tax to any new commodities was stubbornly fought.*' The 
salt bill was successfully carried, but the contest gave the opportunity 
to Pulteney to try to draw out Sir Robert. Sir Robert, however, 
would not be drawn out. If they did not want the salt duty revived, 
said he, then he must ask for a land tax of two shillings to the 
potind; if they would consent to it, he should ask for only one sliil- 
ling. Further, said Waljwle, upon this occasion — 

If this be ngrectl to, Rome numim may 1)g fallen ii|><>n to relieve tliem of the 
whole again next yenr.<! 

In this debate Horace Walpole thought it necessary to repudiate 
the suggestion of a general excise, though he considered the customs 
so severe that it would Im'. a benefit if some were changcnl into excisivs. 
Further than this he did not go. When Sir Roln^rt rose again, he 
spoke in much the same terms, denying absolutely any intention of a 
general excise. After this assurance and the passage of the salt duty, 
nothing of prime importance was said in Parliament cm this subject 
during the rest of the s(»ssion. 

But in the latter half of the year, between the sessions, the pam- 
phleteering, as we have said, l)egan afresh. Still, for some time, the 
Craftsman hammered away at excises in general and no si^cific 
charges were made. 

With the turn of the year, however, a change 'took place. In 
January, 1733, the GcntlemarCs Magazine notes, as fresh news, that 
theas.sembly of Virginia has advanced £2,200 to John Randolph, Esq., 

•Coxe, Wlillam. Memoirs of the I.lfc nnci Adm in ist ration of Sir Uohert Wiil|M)lc, KnrI 
of Orford : with OriKliinl (^orri'siMindcncu nnd AiiIIkmiIIc I'iiporH iiovor iN'forc |Mihllslu>t1. 
London, 17m) (llic Qniirlo KdlUon), Vol. 1, p. 'M\\). 

*Tlitf 4l8t chnpler of Coxc'h Wal|K)lo In Hint wlilcli covorH llio Hlory (»r ilie oxcitte bill. 
In Vol. Ill, |>|). 1-I<i0, lire (lio loUerH covorluK llils |hm*I(mI ; only n few arc helpful. 
Coxe gives at length nn account of former excises. As imlnted out lielow, Coxe makes n 
serious error In his account of the pf|rllamentary history of Sir .lolin Coxe's committee 
report. 

• History and Proceedings of the House of Commons : Printed for P. Chandler, London, 
1747. Bea 1782, Feb. 0, vol. 7, p. 150. Hereafter cited as Commons Debate*. 
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(heir ngcnt at l-ioiuloii, to get tobacco excised, and the law for secur- 
ing <he paynuMit of debts in (he planta(ions to the merchants in 
Knghind reiH»aled.« On January 12, five days bi»forc Parliament con- 
vened, a conunittee appointed l)y the merchants and traders of 
Ijondon waited on tlie s|K»aker of the House of Commons, concerning 
(his alfair of a general excise*, while everywhere expressions of ahirm 
were heard. The CrnftHmmi slackened its monitions upon the dan- 
gers of a s(anding army, defended the merchants' address, and got 
ready for the excise fray. Parliament met, and after preliminary 
skirmishing upon the address to the King, and upon the number of 
(he land forces, the sugar colonies bill was put through.* Then Sir 
Kob(»rt introduced his proposal to issue £500,000 out of the sinking 
fund.*' In the hot debate which this caused, to which we have made 
Inference above, Pulteney oixined fire upon the excise. 

Rut, Rlr, tliero la nnotlior tlilnj?, ji very terrlhle nffnlr impencUnf;, a monntroiia 
pmJtH't! Yon. more monstrous than lins even yet lH»eii representetl. It la audi 
a project ns lina atnick terror into the niinils of most gentlemen witblu this 
House, ami Into tho minds of all men without doors, who have any regard for 
the happiness or the constitution of their country. I mean, sir, that monster, 
tho oxcisc! 'riiJit plan of arhltrary |H)wor, which Is ex|KM;tcU to be laid before 
this House In the present session of rarllamcut. 

In answer Sir Kol)ert averre<l briefly tliat his scheme would appear 
not so nuuist rolls (o the impardal and uiiprejudi(*ed part of the nation. 
" Ii<»( i( be what it will, I am resolved to propose it." A few daj's 
Ia(er he went fiiHher: 

It la certain that I have a scheme which I Intend very soon to lay liefore 
you. I am resolve<l very soon to make a motion for this House to go into a 
conunittee of tlic whole house on aomcthing or another. I have not, indeed, as 
yet fully detormlnwl what my motion shall Iw, but I suppose It will l)e for this 
House to go Into a connnlttoe on the state of the public revenue, or on the frauds 
connnitttMl In the collection thercM)f, or on the frauds committed in some par- 
ticular branch or branches of the revenue; it must be, I believe, a motion to 
some such puriwse. 

He had no intention, he continued, of delaying to the end of the 
session. He had never had any intention to propose it as a supply 
for the current sc»rvice of the year. As for the schemes having 
received alterations and amendments, he did not deny that: 

I do not know hut It may. I never thought myself so wise as to stand In no 
need of assistance. ♦ ♦ ♦ As to the scheme now talked of, I have not only 
examined It by myself as thoroughly as 1 could, but I have taken from others all 
the assistance and advice I could get. ♦ ♦ ♦ It Is certain that there are 
dally very great frauds cwnmlttcnl In the collecting of the public revenues, and 
If any way can Im» falhMi on to prevent those frauds and enable the public to 
re<«elve what It is now Justly and legally entlthnl to, such a project ought to Ik* 

• OetiUemnn'B MaRixIne, vol. 8. p. 50, 173.3, January. See also Appeodli B. 
•Commons Debntes. Feb. 21, 1788. 

• February 28, ibid. 
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einbrnc'il, and the author, wiioever ho may be, would deserve the thauks of 
hiM country. 

The very luciitioii of smuggling brought to their feet the repre- 
sentatives of the mercantile interests. Sir «lohn Barnard rescMited 
the insult to himself anil his bretliren, and Mr. Aldernum Perry 
joined in protest." Both these gentlemen took part in the debate of 
March 8, which is of s|)ecial interest to Americans, as it concerned 
a petition from Rhode Island and Providence Plantations against 
the sugar bill. Perry and Barnard made a strong plea for the con- 
tinental colonies against the demands of the West India sugar 
planters.* 

Finally, upon March 14, Sir Rol)ert showed his hand. A we<»k 
before a motion to go into conunittee had Ix^en adopted, and on the 
14th the House sat as a " Conunittee of the Whole House for consider- 
ing of the most i)ropor method for the l)etter sc»curity and improve- 
ment of the duties and revenues already charged upon and payable 
from tobacco and wines." ^^ From all accounts this and the succwMling 
debates over the excise bill must have been among tlie most dramatic 
in all Parliamentary history. 

In this i>aper only a sketch of the history of the bill is needful.** 
Walpole submitted four resolutions. The first proposed the i-eiwal 
of import duties, amounting in all to r)Jd. per lb. on tobacco. The 
second declared that instead there should Im an inland duty of -Id. 
per lb. to l>e paid Ixifore it should be taken out of the warehouse. 
The third appropriated the new duties to the same pur|H)ses as the 
old, while the fourth related to fines and forfeitures. 

What must be especially emphasized is this: That the propositions 
of Walpole are, with an exception that is only a modification, the 
same as thone which were Huggested in the ^^Case of the Planters " 
drawn up neoeral months before hy the Virtjinia Assemhly. 

But further, in developing his i)lan. Sir Robert called attention to 
the wretched state of the planters of tobacco in America. ' 

"If we can beUeve them,** he said, "If we can Klve any cretUt to what they 
tlicniselves 8ny, we iiuiKt conclude that they are i'<Mhic(Ml ahnost to the hist 
GXtreniUy. They are rtnluciHl oven ahnost te a Htate <>f dcspnir hy Iho many 
fraudH that have Ikk,mi commltttMl hi that trad(\ hy the heavy dutUvs whl<-h the 
UniKirterM of ttihacco are ohUf^tnl to pay uimmi hniK>rtation, and l>y the Ul wmx^vt 
they have met wUh from theh* factors and correal tondents h4M*e hi lOni^hind, who 
from liehig their Kervants are now iKH-ome their IohIh and iiniHterH. These 
]x>or people have sent home many representations of the had state of their 
afTairs, and have lately s<Mit over a Kenlleman with a reinonslraiuv m^tliii^ f«irlh 

"All (his wiia on February 27, ITCi.'i. Coininotis hHmti^H. 

Mbld.. Morch 8. 17.T2. 

• CommoDS DelMites, Mnrdi 14, 1732. 

'The courae of the mensure may be traced with exactness In the Joiirnala of the [louse 
of Commons for this session. In this paper, throiigbuut, the prckgrcss of the debutes, 
rather than the formal legislative history of the bill, Is emphasised. 
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tholr priovnnrw nml prnyhiR for Bomc 8|ioo<l,v rollof. This tlioy mny obtnin 
l>y iitciiiiH or tlio s(*luMiio 1 iiitriid now to |>roiM)H<\ aiul 1 l)cl|ovc tlint It Ih from 
UiIk KcIuMiii* only tluit llM»y iiui c\\|H?<*t any rollof.'* 

From t\wi misfort lines of (he planters the minister turned to the 
" fair trader." The man who deals fairly and honorably with the 
])iil)lir as well as with private men, the man who hoiu\stIy pays all 
thos(5 duties which the public is justly entitled to, finds himself prc- 
veuied and forestalled almost in every instance by the smuf^glers and 
the fraudulent <lealer." This holds ^ood not only for the c(»lonial 
trade^ but also for the foreign trade in tobacco. Next must bo. con-r 
sidered the loss sustained by the public. If the prevailing frauds 
couhl Ih» stop])<*d there woidd Ih» a great addition to the revenue, which 
would t(»nd to relieve the mition of some of its heavy taxes, whereas 
now the iniHKTUt pay for the losses caustnl by the guilty. Continuing, 
Sir Robert drew a contrast In^tween the interests of the plantesi^s, the 
fair traders, and the ])ublic, on (me side, and the unfair traders and 
the tobacco factors, on the other, which accounts very easily for the 
attitude which the latter assumed in this controversy. 

The accusation of fraud was not left vague or indefinite. On 
the contrary, Walpole si)ent s<mie time in a specific rehearsal of the 
chief methods used to evade the customs. The falsifying of weights 
ui)on exportati(m he explained in detail, instancing as an especially 
tiagrant casi», that of "Midford," which "we lately came to a knowl- 
edge of by a mere accitlent." Midford had failed when he owed a 
large sum of money upon bond to the crown, so that the Government 
got possc*ssion of his bonds, and these the minister was able to pro- 
duce. " Yet, sir," Walpole went on, " this Midford was as honest a 
man and as fair a trader as any in the city of Ijondon. I desire, sir, 
not to Ik». mismiderstood. I numn lx*.fore he failed, l)cfore these frauds 
came to Iw discovered, he was always reckoned as honest a num and 
as fair a trader as any in the city of London, or in any other part of 
the nation." 

Other frauds were taken up in order. The practice of relanding 
tobacco after it had Ihh^u shipi)ed for exportation; that known as 
"soclcing" or stealing it out of the ships after their arrival in the 
river and In^fore their uuloa<ling; that of stripping the leaves from 
the stalks and nuinufacturing the stalks by an "engine" contrived 
for the purpose; that of giving lK)nds for the duty payable upon 
importation whereby the Government had lost several large sums by 
the faihire of the payment of such Ixmds; that of the rich moneyed 
men nuiking prompt payments, by which the public was obliged to 
allow them ten i>er cent discount as to the duties, and entering the 
tobacco soon after for exportation and drawing back the whole 
duties;, so that the public aittually lost ten per cent upon all tobacco 
that had been so entered. The " gross produce " of the present taxes 
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ho cii]culalc<1 as £754,1H1 4s. 7d., and (he "not proihico " only 
£ir)l,00().« 

In view of these notorious fraiids, which he <leveh)i)e(l at ^vvni 
len^h, ho proposed to add to the hiws of the customs tlie hiws of 
excise. His ehilN>rate explanation of the (hities, discounts, and <lraw- 
backs we need not review in detail. After making further exphma- 
tions and answering some possible objections against excises, he 
moved the fii*st of his four resolutions: That the existing duties upon 
tobacco " shall from and after the 28th day of June, 1733, cease and 
determine." 

In the debate which followed it is not altogether surprising that 
the necessities of the poor planters receivetl little attention. Sir 
Rol)ert had stirred up against him the whole merchant interest, which 
had the city behind it; and the leading part in (he opp(»sition, for the 
time Uring, was taken by Alderman IVrry. The hitler did not limit 
hims(df to ranting alN>ut excise's as ba<l taxes, but undert<M>k to deny 
Sir Ilolnirt's facts and to rebut his argument.s. He scolded the suf- 
ferings of the planters, and made. this very interesting assialion: 

I nm sure, sir, none of them ever thought of ooiiiplainlng till they were put 
upon it hy letters niid appIIcatiouH from home. * * * Ah to the remoiiritnnict> 
mentioned hy the honoruhle gentleman to have l)oen lately Kent over hy the 
tohaeeo i>lnnter8, I know It >Ya8 obtained hy Icttcrn ncnt from homc,^ and 1 
believe many of those who Jolnetl In it now heartily reiRMit of what tiu»y havo 
done. It was drawn up in form of a i)etltion to this house, hut It seems the 
promoters of It have thought l)etter of the matter. However, that it was 
obtaln*d in the unfair manner I have represented I am now ready to prove to 
the w*hole world. 

He also offered to answer for all the bonds then outstanding in con- 
sideration of a discount of £20,000. Sir John Harnard also si)oke 
and called in the Commissionei*s of the Customs (who were in atteiul- 
ance) to elicit from them the opinion that the frauds in the customs 
did not amount to more than £30,000 or £40,000 a year, and that if 
faithfully executed the present laws were sufficient. Walpole carried 
his fii*st resolution, however, by 2(>fi votes to 205." 

Two days after this, when the connnitt(H^'s resolutions were report eti 
to the House, another debate eiisue<l, but (he ix^solutions were car- 
ried for the Government by 249 to 189.' 

Meanwhile the battle raged in the prints, from the Crafts'tnan^e 
Cassandra-like prophecies to the squibs of the poetasters. By March, 

•Coxe's Walpole, vol. 1, chap. 41, p. 300. Coxe's account of Walpole's speGch, which 
he Mjs is taken from Sir Robert's own heads and mcmoruudiims anions the Orford 
papers, Is In parts fuller and more saUsfuctory thon the vcrHluns found olsewhcrc ; c. tf., 
in the Commons Delates. It was In this speech that Walpole used the famous words, 
" London a free port, and by consequence the market of the world." 

* The Italics are ours. 

•Commons Debates, March 14, 1783. 

* Ibid., March 16, 1733. 
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1733, Uie " Case of the Planters^^ was printed, and soon after many 
pamphlot.s nppoared." Tlie most noteworthy of tlu»sc is the Vhidica- 
thm of tfw Cn^e of PUintern^ a soncwhat longc»r document than 
the other, with which, in the copies es.tant, it is usually printed and 
bound. As the Vindicatiofi quotes a letter in the Tr^ie Briton of 
March 8, it must have Ix^en prepared in I^ndon and not in Virginia, 
and the conclusion is almost irresistible that Randolph himself wrote 
it. It contains in much more detailed form the allegations of over- 
charges and fraud on the part of the merchants. It quotes at length 
a letter supix)sedly written by a Ijondon merchant, to show the neces- 
sity of the high charges and the poor return of the trade, all of which 
the author of the Vindication regards as absunl and severely criti- 
cisc^s. The |mmpldet closc\s with a sc»ntence which, evidently written 
with purposes, is of esjH»cial significance in view of its time. 

*' U Ih Iio|mm1 tlio iiiiiioii wHl not think (lioinRolvoH fnjiire<1 by K^vinp: n ronnon- 
nhlo nAM to tlioH(« iiilonicH, wIkmi (lioy (f>nMi(ler wiuit nunilMMX <>r |H*«>pU« (Ik\v 
oniploy lien% and tlint oni* mini there brings more pmfit to tlilM Kingdom than 
two men hi it, wlilch \\'\\\ not l)c the case If they Hhould be driven to the iiei^es- 
8lty of turning tlieir industry to manufactures, wliieh they are very capable of." * 

We have heard of the rise of the excise bill : the story of its fall is 
brief. April 4, 1733, the bill was passed to its second reading by a 
vote of 230 to 200.*' Next, a motion to print it was negatived by six- 
teen votes.** April 10 the city of London presented a [petition against 
the bill, followed upon the 11th by similar |)etitions from Nottingham 
and Coventry, and by Sir Kolx^rt's motion to postpone the second 
reading to June 12.*^ This postponement was equivalent to dropping 
the bill; and with the enthusia.stic joy in the city and elsewhere, that 
attemled the victory of the opposition, English historians have made 
us familiar.^ April 13 the committee of the whole adjourned to 
June 14." 

On April lOth Alderman Perry struck back with a motion that a 
committee of 21 should Iw elected to inquii*e into tlic frauds in the 
revenue. This was a dire<^t challenge, for Sir Rolwrt could not con- 
sistently refuse to have such a connnittee. lie accepted the other 
horn of the dilennna and undertook to elect the committee from 
his own side. The struggle over this election was regarded at the 
time as more important than that over the bill itself, but again the 

«The titles of these pnmphlets, full extracts from the perlodlcnl magnslnes, poetic 
efrusions, and other Items of Interest may be found in the Gentleman's Magaslne for 1783 
and the preceding year. 

•A Vindication, etc., p. 04. 

' (*ommons Debates, April 4, 1733. 

' n>ld.. April 5, 1733. 

' Commons Debate for three days. 

'Coxe, op. cit. John, Lord Ilervey, Memoirs of the Reign of George the Rccond, etc., 
liondon, 1848. fiCckey, W. K. II., A History of England In the Eighteenth Century, Lon- 
don, 1878-00. Morley, J., Walpole. 

9 Commons Debates, April 13, 178.H. 
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Oovernmont was successful nnd oloctod its entire list. The clininiinn 
was Sir John Cope. It is a curioiis fac( (hal Coxe, llie a(hnirin<^ an<l 
usually accurate biographer of Wal|M>le, puts this couuuittee as of 
June, 1732^ exactly a year t(H) early. lie probably thought it must 
logically precede the introduction of the bill." 

On June 7th ^ this committee made its report, which, in print, makes 
A voluminous document. After an impressive introduction on the 
seriousness of the question, the committee proceeds first to discuss 
the existing duties, the landing of tobacco in England, and the pro- 
visions of the Virginia law as to taking the weight of tobacco when 
shipped, and then entei-s ui)on a discussion of the frauds pracitised 
in the customs. These are, resi)ectively, the alteration of weights, 
as in the case of Midford and others, the <lece|)tious ])ra('tised in 
exp4)rting tol icco from Knghind, the rehiuding of tobacco and the 
l)ractise of " s^ntking." Then foHows a considerable dis(!Ussion of the 
present method of lK)nding, and a few renuirks (m the frauds in tea, 
brandy, wines, linen, and other comniodities bring the report to a 
dose.*' There are, however, twenty-eight appendixes, which contain 
matters quite as interesting as tlie report its^^If. For h(»re we have 
not only sam])Ies of entries, etc., ])apers submitted by the customs and 
other offices, a report of a memorial stmt by Virginia to the Board of 
Trade twenty years before, but also the reports of the examinations 
of several witnesses. Among them the most interesting is that of 
John Randolph, which is contained in Ai)pendix IV. He states defi- 
nitely his opinion that the abus<»s aris(^ chiefly from {\w method of 
securing the duties by bond and the discharge of the duties by 
debentures so loosely worded as to leave room for (construction. 
AVliereas if the tobacco was locked up and the other parts of the 
new plan carried out, all the frauds in weighing would infallibly Iw 
prevented. Randolph's examination is dated May 12, 17JW. 

"Commons I>el>a(%s, April t), 177H. Commons Journals, April 24-25, C^opo, cliulr- 
man, had 204 votes. See letter of Thomas Tellinm to the Rarl of Waide^rave, and lottcr 
of Delafaye to the Karl of WaldcKrnve. dated Whitehall, April 20. 1733, extracted by 
Coxe (Walpole, vol. 3, pp. 132-134) from the WaldeKravc papers. 

*The Journal of the House of (Commons and the Calendar of Treasury I*ai)cr8 show 
that Walpole had t>ecn already possoHHod, ^Xwva* February and March, of the nwilorlalM 
iiecilod by this comniltteo. Kor IheMc paiters he had called on I he rtimhilHxIoner 4»f the 
customs, the commissioners of excise, and others. Si'u (Calendar of 'I'reasury Uooks and 
Tapers, vol. 2, 1731-4, pp. }\(i\^, 371, 377, and (Nmnuous Journals, 1732-3, Kcbruary W. 
23, 2(1; Mar. 7, K, {), 12, 14, 10, 10, 22; and 1733, Apr. 3. 5. and dattw KubMc«|Ucnl, out 
Uevenue. The Issly of tlie rc|MU'l coiiHlllulcs pp. 4M)1 013. The ap|H>udlxeri lake up Hie 
petition of the Vh'Klnla asMemhly had reached Kn^^land. 

" Hei>orts from (^ommlttiM! of the Iloumi of Commons which have lieen printed by cN'der 
of the House and are not inserte<1 In the Journals. IteprlnltHl by order of the I louse. 
Vol. I, pp. 001-0.^4, 1733. The Ueport of the ConimlttiHi Appointed to Impiire lnt(» the 
Fraud and Abuse in the Customs to the Prejudice of Trade and Diminution of the 
Revenue. The body of the report coustituteb pp. 001-013. The appendixes take up the 
rest 
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III. a)NCIilIflION. 

If, now, wo hridly ivviow tlic nnrrntivc which we have jnst finished, 
iuu] ronipiire (he (hites of the important events in Virginia and in 
Kn^hind, it nppenrs iH^yond question that the excisi». bill, so far as it 
n'Ia((Ml (o (ohsHM'o, w:is I»5is«mI upon represent n lions nnd sn^ii;<itstions 
which had their innncditite origin in the (/asc of the Plantern of 
Toharro tv Vtrtftnta — <hat is, the ))etition s(»nt over from Virginia to 
Knglanil in the caiv of John Randol[)h. This came directly bcfoi-e 
(he Tivasiiry Board, and wns there nstul by Walpole for his own i)olit- 
ical purpos(\s instead of being submitted to Parliament as the Virginia 
legislature intended. 

The bill which resulted was in line wilh the general policy of the 
minister, but met defeat through the opposition of the niercantilc 
interest, the strength of which Sir Robert, in his reliance upon the 
landed gentry, seems to have underestimated. The excise bill was a 
nuignificent failure. As Adam Smith said many yeai*s later: 

KactuMi, coinbiiKMl wKli (ho iiitorost of suin^^^liii}: iiiorolinntH, raised 9o violent, 
tlui* s<> iniJiiKt a c'Ininor n;?nlnst tluil l)iil Hint tlio niiiilHter tliotiKlit proper to 
drop it, and from ii dread of exciting a eiaiiior of tlie suuie kind, none of his 
sueeessoi-s liave dared to reannie tlie project* 

Before Adam Smith's time heavier duties had been laid on tobacco, 
but no more complaints like the *' Cas(», of the nantei*s " had been si»nt 
from Virginia. The proposition seems to have died as completely in 
the province as in the mother country. But it is not only the successes 
of history which are interesting. If it was their own inspection law 
and the settlenjent of their western territory, rather than the measures 
suggcisted in 1732, that improved the conditicm of the Virginians, still 
the story of the petition is of importance. In the first place, while 
it has been fiiHy recognized that the excise bill was intended to reform 
the tobacco customs,'' and while the "Case* of the Planters" has not 
escapcnl notice,*" the intimate connection of these factors has not 
previously In^en made clear.'' 

Again, we can find in this scheme, which came near succeeding, 
evidence (hat Sir RolMMt Walpole was not so careless of colonial 
a (fairs as has sometimes \wv\\ suggested. This matter had his per- 
sonal interest and at(en(ion: he i(»ok it entirely out of the hands of 
the Board of Tratle. If the molasses act was a concession to the 

« Adam Smitli, Tfic W«aUIi of Nntlons, Vol. Ill, pp. .HOI (edition of 1789). 

*Soc Morlcy. J., Wnlpole, I^ndon nnd New Yoric, 1889. Cunningham, W., The Growth 
of ICnKllsh Industry nnd (*onimei'ce, etc., Cambridge, 189G-1903, and other works upon 
MuKlnnd In the 18th century. 

'('oinpnre Itrm-k, U. A., History of Tolmcco In Virginia. Itlplcy, W. Z., The Financial 
lllslory of Virginia, iao9- 177(1. N. Y., 189;i. 

^ Chill nirra has a vague reference to the matter Introduction to the History of the 
llevolt, etc., Uoston, 1845, vol. 2, p. 1G2. He confuses Randolph's two missions to 
li^ugland. 
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island colonics, this would hnvc pleased the planlations of the Chesa- 
peake. Nor must it bo forgotten that the i)rice of tobacco continued 
to fluctuate, and to disturb Virginia and Maryland, even after Mary- 
land in 1747 joined in inspecting the exported crop; and that out of 
those disturbances in value arose such controversies as the Pai-son's 
Cause, in Virginia, which prepared the Chesapeake colonies for the 
Revolution. It is hardly probable that the excise bill would have 
entirely obviated these difficulties; it must l>e clearly borne in mind 
that neither the planters nor the minister pro|M>MHl to change the enu- 
meration of tobacco. Hut in view of (he accumulation of charges 
and losses which aroused the ccmiplaint of Virginia, it does seem that 
the excise scheme might have rendered the burilen of the enumeration 
much less vexatious. 

That sometliing was wrong, at any rate, with the existing situation, 
and that the complaint of the Assembly was no mere factitious attack 
upon the merchants, is deducible not only from the documents which 
we have examined, but also from the opinions which Keith, who about 
this time was writing his History of Virginia, developed at consider- 
able length in that work,* while the same ideas are less sj'stematically 
but more pungently expressed in the genial cynicism of William 
Byrd.» 

In conclusion, a word should be said as to the origin of the petition. 
The proceinlings of the Assi'jubly give no clue to the authorship of 
the Case of the Planters^ and other documents are e<iually unsatisfac- 
tory. It will Im remembered that IVrry ass(»rted that the suggestion 
came from Kngland. The proof of this, however, he did not submit. 
It apixiai*s, indeed, that early in 17»*i2 some of the merchants had asked 
for a change in the method of IxHuling, though not for a change to an 
excise tax,* but further than this no details are given. On the other 
hand, the merchants had been particularly active in pressing their 
demands for the act which enabled them to secure their debts, and 
this act was regarded by the plantei*s as very unjust. With so little 
evidence it is hard to reach a conclusion, but to the writer of this 
paper it seems not unlikely that the jxjtition of the Assembly was 
partly retaliatory in purpose and that the person who supplied the 
link between the English and the Virginian ends of the chain may 
have been John Randolph, whose talents, whose relation to the 
planters in Virginia, whose education and association in Kngland, 

• Keltli, W., History of the Hritlsh riantallons, etc. LoimIou, 17:tH, pp. lK4-ri. S4m> iilKi» 
the apiHiiidcil Ucmnrks upon th« Trndc iiiul CoiiiiiuMve of Hint (Viloiiy. 

»Uaa8ett, 4. 8. (c<l.), WrllliiKS of Ityrd. etc. A l'ro»?i<>KH to \\w. MIiich, pp. .'m.'i-.'IOT. 
Byrd compares the merchants to "the hiihl euKle, whU'h after the llBhluK hawk has oeen 
at great pains to catch a flsh, pounces on him and takes it from iilm. ' 

•Calendar Treasury Books and Tapers. 173t>-Hl, Kelt. 10. vol. 2. pp. 18 and 10. And 
Ibid., 1731-2. March, vol. 2. pp. 270, and Ihid., pp. .m7-:mK. whore ci^rtaln pa|H^rs are Klven 
as of date "after .hine *jr>." it seeuis more proimhle that I hey form a rough draft of the 
excise bill and belong to an earlier month. 
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niul whoso prior oniploynicnt as po-lHjtweoii, all would seem to point 
him out as possibly the man. This jrness is strengthcneil, if anything, 
hy Hie testimony wlii<'h lie pive lK»fore the eonnnittee of twcnty-onc. 
IVrhai)s when more Virginia corresiwndenoe is accessible in print and 
when more of the collections of manuscripts in the British Museum 
and other dmMunentary treasures in England are rendered easily 
accessible t«) students in this country, this point of personal interest 
nniy 1k^ fully explained; at present we must remain content with an 
hyiM>lhesis. 



APPENDIX A. 

f ADicr. & W. Indies 10. — Abstract.] 
Lt, Oov. Qooch to the Duke of NettcaatJe 20 July 1182, 

[A nession of Assembly lately held affords biin the lioiiour of conveying 
imiiers.] 

Tlio* I nin unwilling to take ui> your Grace's time with a Detail of the several 
niatteni cimtnined In these Pni)ei'8, yet I beg leave to inform your Qrace of one 
Transactioii in tiie Assembly which Is of great Im|H>rtanee to His Majesty's 
Servi(*e, as well ns the Interest of this Ck>lony, and is like to make a good deal 
<»f Noi«e ninoniTHt the Merchants concernetl In this Trade. 

The extreani Ijow Price to whidi ToI)ac('o hath lieen UeiUiced for sometime 
past, and tlie dislnrllnatlon shown by the Merchants and Factors to Concur in 
any MeasurcM? pmjected Here for advancing its value, together with the Melan* 
choliy Keflectlon, tliat while People In Gi-eat Britain find their acoo*. in 
nnniliig Tobacco without imylng any Cu-stom, there Is small ho|)e of reviving 
the ('HMlit of the Staple of this Country; These things considered and duly 
wciglMMl. engagiMl this (leneral Assembly to prepare an humble Address to Ills 
MaJ(«sty. and a Petition to the Parliament, setting forth the Many Frauds and 
AI)useK i>y which His Majesty 1ms not only been deceived in the payment of his 
Customs, but tiie Planters grelvously Injured (by tlie same Means) in their 
Pro|K^rty», and tlieir Commodity bnnight so low, as that they are hardly able to 
provide Cioatlis for the Slaves That Make It: and Therefore Praying that the 
DutyH Tlierwn, may be put under a dllTerent Management. 

This Address and I'etition. with a letter to the Ijords of the Treasury, Tliey 
have sent by an Agent of their own, M' Randolph, who hath the honour to 
deliver this to jour (trace: and as he is a Person of great Integrity ftnd Is 
Kmploye<l In a Negotiation Intended for the encrease of Ills Majestys Rev- 
ciuio, at the sanie time that it Is proitoseil to relieve the People of this Colony, 
I lM)pe I may witli greater ('onftdencc rectanmcnd him to your Grace's Favour 
and Patronage, being well asHured how much Your Grace has at heart His 
MaJesty*M Interest, esiKHrially wlien It may evidently iie promoted by the Rules 
of Justice and conunon Honesty, witiiout any hardship on the Subject, unless a 
Compliance with the I^uvs be accounted such. 

I am sensible great opposition will be made to what Is Proposed, not only by 
all wIk) have made an unjust Gain by defrauding the Crown, but even by Men 
of lietter Cliaractera whose private Interests is like to suffer by It: and If I 
may pri*sunic to ask one Favour more without offence. It is tlait your Grace 
will be pleased to iiermit M' Randolph, at such time as your Grace shall 
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iipitoint, to explain the pitiseiit way and monngonient of the Tolmoco Trade, and 
the Measures now proiMMcd for Its amendment ; and I am iK^rKuadtMl Your (Srace 
will then l»e at no loss to distinguish by what Views the different Tartys, that 
are like to be omionents, are Acted, and whether they there, or we Here, are 
contending most for the Public Good. 

Hut if after all, the Times shal 1m« found unfit for su<rh a strict Honesty, as we 
are piously endeavouring to ScM:ui*e, I hope Virginia will not l>e loss in Ills Maj- 
esty's Favour for this Attempt to (Micrease His Majesty's IU;v(Miue, nor I f«)r 
rei'onnnending what I sincerely iM'lieve lo he as much for His Maji'sty's Serv- 
ice, as It Is for the Henetit of a Colony whlcli His Majesty has trustinl to my 
admlidstration ; and 1 assure your <>raci» that no other ctaisidcratloii pri'vailiMl 
with me to lnteriN)H(^ In a matter wlMM'eln I am olhcrwist* uncon<vrncd. 

And tho* I have a gcMxl Rstei*m for several Persons wIm) very lilxcly will Imj 
disobliged by this l*ro|Misition, the C/onsolation of having endeavourtHl to d4> 
Service to My Sovereign, h(»wever It may sm'ctHHi, will always supiiort me 
agtiiust that share of Uesentment I may hai>i)en to meet with. * * * 

APPENDIX B. 

[Abstracts from printed Journals of the House of Burgesses 18 May to 1 July 17S2.] 

UOAUIi OF TUADK, VIIUJINIA, 00. 

TucHday, June 20, 17S2, 

A motion being made, That the House would take some Measures, to repre- 
sent to the P^ of G' H. the miserable state of the Tobacco Trade ; and to Induce 
them to establish some better metho^ls of securing & collecting tlie duties u|M>n 
Tobacco, for preventing the notorious frauds which have long sulislstiHl He oir- 
casloneil the Intolerable Hardships that Trade at in*esent lalioui's under, 

A Debate arose & thereuiton 

Resolvetl that a iietltion be made to the Hon. the Knights, Citizens and 
Burgesses of the Parliament of (lireat Britain to put Tobacco under an Excise. 

A Committee apiioUited to draw up Petition 

June 27. 

M' T/H> also r^portwl. That the Pei*Hons ap|)ointe<I, had (according to Order) 
drawn up a i»etition, to Im i»res4>nted to the P^ of (P It, complaining of many 
liardshli>s and oppressions the Tob. Trade now lalnmrs under, & praying relief 
there: Which they had directed him to rei>ort to the House, when the House 
would please to re<'elve It. 

Thesame recelveil, read, and agreed to. 

Ordered, a message to Council for a c<mference. 

This agrcHMl to and the |>etltlon handed over to the C'oun<'il for consideration. 
- They desired to know If amendments would be admitted. Answered, no 
. Instructions about that mdtter. 

28 June. 

A message deliverwl from the Council desiring further conference • ♦ ♦ 
The parties iKjing returned, M' IiO<» re|M)rtc«l, That tlit» managers aptN)int(Ml by 
the Council had actpniinte<l the managei-s from this Ihtuse, That they pro[K)setl 
to make several Amendments to the Draught of the Petition * * *, that 
they thought It necessary that His Majesty should lie addressed on the subject 
matter of the said Petition; and that * * * application be made to the 
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♦ ♦ • Tronsiiry for their fnTotir and nflslfltance, And that the Council de- 
bIhmI to lie liifoniictl from this IIouHe, of the manner they propose to have the 
rctition presented and negotiated. 

* . * * * * * * 

The Amendments rend, some disagreed to. 

Uesolvcfl, That John Randolph Hsq he api)oInted Agent for this Ck>lony, to 
negotiate the AlTalrH of the (V)lony In Great Britain and that £2200 be paid 
for his exiienses and as a reward ♦ ♦ ♦. 

Ordered, that the managers acquaint those of the Council with what has 
been done and desire concurrence. 

9 ***** ^ 

M** Lee re(K>rted that the managers from the Council bad returned to the 
Council Chamber to make Ueixirt thereon to the Council. 

20 June. 

M' Lee reported • • • that they had had a further conference, that 
the Council ** c*oncurred to " the Petition with the Amendments agreed on 

* * * also to the resolution [as to Jfihn Uandolph] and the Council would 
prepare an address (« the King nnd a letter to the Treasury which they would 
send to tills I]ons4* for c<»ncurren<*e: and the IVtltiiai and Uesolutlon were 
dcllvenMl in iit (lie (.Ml»i(*. 

Ordered that the iH*(ition 1m* fairly tranKcrlbed. 

*V) June. 

The address to His Mnjesty and I lie letter to the Treasury delivered, read, 
agHMNl to, ordenMl to Im» fairly transirUHHl, signed by the Sitcaker, and sent 
back to the Council for their signing. 

1 July. 

(The House draw up an Address to the Governor on the proceedings of the 
session In which they say) 

That they have prepared an address to His Majesty, a petition to Parliament 
and a letter to the Treasury • ♦ ♦ and have appointed John Randolph 
agent * * * and desire that be will be pleased to transmit these things to 
Great Britain by him and that he will cause the seal to be fixed to the petition. 

[the session here ends] 
H. Doc. 923, 69-1 7 
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WHY NORTH CAROLINA AT FIRST REFUSED TO RATIFY THE FEDERAL 

CONSTITUTION. 



By Chari.es Lee Raper. 



It is a fact well known to all students and readers of American 
history that the people of North Carolina refused, on the 2d day 
of Angiist, 1788, to ratify the Federal Constitution. This fact, I 
say, is widely known, hut the reasons of it are practically unknown, 
even to the historical student. 

In connection with the other i^rovinces. North Carolina had taken 
a vigorous i^art in the overthrow of the British control. In connec- 
tion with the other States North Carolina had taken a more or less 
active part in the establishment and maintenance of the new central 
governnuMi( — the (^/onfodcnition. Wliy did she now refuse to become 
a member of tlie new miion of States? 

Her support of the Confederate Government, it should be said, 
was never the most enthusiastic and loyal, and after the war with 
Great Britain was over and slie no longer had need of military 
assistance from without, the support which North Carolina gave to 
the CcMitral Government was of the most perfunctory type. When 
now a far stronger and more efficient Central Government was being 
created, when a new political power was coming into being which 
would restrict and perhaps destroy the sovereign power of the State, 
the iH»oi)Ie of North Carolina were not willing to accept it by ratify- 
ing its fundamental laws — its Constitution. 

This refusal lo ratify the Constitution of the new Central Govern- 
ment called forth much criticism and engendered many strong and 
bitter feelings. By the defendei's of the Constitution such an act 
was condemned as unwise and foolish, and the historians have in 
large part accepted su<'Ji condennnition as just. It Wiis most cer- 
tainly a very bold act, but that it was foolish and unnatural no 
.sympathetic and intelligent student of the causes will admit. It 
meant, to 1x5 sure, that North Carolina would, for the time at least, 
be deprived of the benefits and blessings of the new union. But it 
also meant that the people of North Carolina would govern them- 
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selves in such a manner as they in their minds and hearts saw fit 
to adopt, and to do this was the thing of most importun(:e to them. 
To their mind the ratification of the new Constitution, wiiile it would 
bring to them the Inxnefits of an cflicicnt Central Goveriunent, meant 
the destruction of their State's sovereignty and the restriction of 
their freedom of self-government. To refuse to ratify it, on the 
other hand, meant the preservation of sovereignty in themselves and 
the perpetuation of free self-government, though they could not 
enjoy the blessings which the new union could bestow upon them. 
Which alternative would the people of North Carolina accept? This 
was a serious and profound question. 

This question came not to North Carolina alone. It came pressing 
for an answer upon all of the thirteen States. The American pcx)ple 
were now called upon to answer a most difficult question, to solve 
a very perplexing and serious problem. The new document culled 
the Federal Constitution came to them as a surprise. It was not only 
something new but also something very unexpected. The States had 
sent delegates to Philadelphia in 1787 for the specific purpose of 
amending and improving the old form of union Iwtween the States. 
These delegates, at least a majority of them, had not only failed to 
amend the Articles of Confederation, but had also formulated an 
entirely new constitution and provided for an entirely new central 
government. The Constitution was therefore a great surprise, and 
the fact that the delegates formulated a new constitution only after 
they had been profoundly convinced of the futility of amending the 
old one could not lessen the surprise. The battle of confederation 
vei*sus federation, of a weak and inefficient eentral government vei-siis 
a strong and efficient central government, was fought to the finish 
between the delegates in the l^hiladelphia Convention. Inefficiency, 
chaos, and even anarchy prevailed under the old union. The Con- 
federation had been tried and found seriously wanting. A unified 
and efficient national government must be put into operation. Such 
was the conviction of a majority of the delegates in Philadelphia. 
This same problem came to the people of the States, and over this 
problem — over the ratification of the new Constitution — came a series 
of great political battles. 

The struggle began at once after the pres(^ntation of the Consti- 
tution to the people of the States. In some cases the fight was of 
but short duration and of slight consequence. In other instances 
the battle was long and the issue very doubtful. Five States ratified 
the new document within four months after the adjournment of the 
Philadelphia Convention. Only four more States were now al)so- 
lutely necessary, as the Constitution contained a provision to tlie^ 
effect that the new union should go into o|Mu*ation upon ratificatioVi 
of it by nine of the States. For the defendei-s of the new order of 
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things to secure these four necessary States was, however, no easy 
or (»ertnin task. The opposition to the Constitution and the new 
union iK^canie strong and vigorous, and the result of the conflict 
became more uncertain. 

Should the American people have a strong central government? 
This was to the delegates of the jKiople in the different State conven- 
tions a most serious question. The Federalists and Anti federalists 
were now waging a great but uncertain battle. Even in the conven- 
tions of New York and Virginia, in States whose; delegates in the 
IMiilade]i)hia Convention had taken a most distinguished part, there 
was mucli struggle over the adoption of (he union. In fact, it was in 
these conventions that the conflict became greatest. In spite of the 
great power of Wa.shington and Madison in the Virginia Convention 
the issue in that State was for a time very doubtful. Virginia did not 
ratify the Constitution until the 25111 day of June, 1788, more than 
nine nuHiths after the adjournment of the Philadelphia Convention. 
Four <lays Ix^fore (he ratification by Virginia, New Hampshire, the 
ninth State, adopted the new union of States, and the new central gov- 
ernment was soon to go into oi)eration. 

New York, North Carolina, and Rhode Island have not yet 
accepted the Constitution. What will North Carolina do? Will she 
ratify the Constitution and become a member of the Federal Union? 
Will she remain out of the Union and continue to be a really sover- 
eign State? Her people were argued with and plead with by tlie 
leaders of both sides. The defenders of the Constitution were of the 
conviction that North Carolina would follow the lead of her sister 
State to the north — Virginia. The leaders of the opponents, espe- 
cially Willie Jones, who was unquastionably the greatest leader of the 
people of the State, worked upon the minds and sentiments of the 
IKJople, who by nature and i)olitical and economic experience were 
bent toward free self-government and popular sovereignty.® The 
benefits and blessings of a strong central government were held up 
as the reward of ratification. The preservation of self-government 
and popular sovereignty were presented by its opponents, and this 
idea was very powerful in its influence. 

Such was the situation and such were the feelings when the conven- 
tion met in Hillsboro on July 21, 1788, for the purpose of considering 
the new Constitution. W^hen this convention came into session ten 
States had ratified the Constitution, and plans were being made for 
the new union to go into oi:)eration. The new central government 
would go into operation whether North Carolina, New York, and 
Bhode Island ratified the Constitution or not; and it was now appar- 
ent that New York would soon ratify the Constitution and become a 
member of the union. What will North Carolina do? 

•McUec'8 hedell, 11. 220, 227. 220-232, 230. 
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At the very beginning of the convention the opponents of ratifica- 
tion were sufficiently strong to defeat the Constitution, but after some 
struggle they yielded to a debate of the document clause by clause." 
At the outset of the debate Rev. David Caldwell, perhaps the most 
widely informed man in the convention, brought forth the compact 
theory of government. He demanded that this theory he made the 
standard by which all points in the Constitution should l)e tested. 
Other opponents of the new union had little care as to whether the Con- 
stitution should be tested by the compact theory of govermnent or not. 
They were, in fact, iguoraut of the doctrines of Uouss(mui or of any 
other system of political j)hilosophy. They knew, however, fi'om 
their experiences with the British administration that free self- 
government and popuhir sovereignty were, in a general way, their 
ideal. Tliey U^lieved that all |)oliti(*al power is by nature vested in 
the people and that it should forever renniin with the ]H'0|)le. State 
sovemgnty was, therefore, the test by which the Constitution should 
be measured. If this Coustituti(m diminished the frwdom and lib- 
erties of the people of North Carolina, it should not l>e ratified, 
regardless of what benefits the new cxjntral government might bring.^ 

The position of the opponents was, therefore, that of the extreme 
individualist. They were on the defensive for their own individual 
rights and privileges, and were unwilling to accept any form of cen- 
tral government which might restrict these rights and privileges. 
And such opposition was a most natural one. This ideal had numifested 
itself at many times during the Cohmial period. It was especially 
evident from 1772 to 1775. It was evident time aJid again from 
the downfall of the royal government to the meeting of this conveu- 
iion. Any other position would have been thoroughly unnatural to 
the majority of the i)cople of North Carolina. This ideal is in the 
very l>one and filH»r of the North Carolinian. It has been his nu)st 
fundamental ideal in the past, and it is cM|uaIly strong in him to-day. 
The North Carolinian has lK»en an individualist in government, in 
religion, in education, and in the social and economic aspects of life. 
He will not long submit to l)e governed from without. He must 
govern himself, regardless of consequences. The North Carolina 
farmers of 1788 would not be forced to do a thing; they must <lo 
that thing which in their own minds and hearts seemed best for their 
lives, liberties, and properties. 

Such individualism may be considered narrow and even selfish. 
It is, however, one of the greatest preservers of freedom in govern- 
ment and in all the other aspects of life. Such individualism has 
been and will continue to be a great bulwark of the lil)erties of the 
people. 

•Elliot's Debutes (IH.m od.). III., LM) et 8e<i. 
* Elliot (1830 e<].), III., 25-27. 
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This oxironic indiTtclnnlism innnifosiod itself in the debate over 
the phnisc^ in the ])iHMunhle to the Constitution " we the i^coplo." 
'J1ie very prennibU* to the Constitution tissnnie<I n eentniliza- 
tion of power which in the mind of the jKJople of North Carolina 
thivatened their lilx^rties/ This individualism was clearly the cansc 
of the opposition to the power of the national Senate to make treaties 
with other nations an<l to liear all impeachment cas<»s against the offi- 
cers r»f the United Stntes.'* Sncli prreat power vested in the nntionni 
S«*iifif«' iiHMiiil. II. Ilif Nortl! < *!if'Mliiii!in tli»'ii jiw if, Mn» rri»nfi«»ii 
of i\)\ jii r loiv:it)o :in<) v\n\ monjiirlnnl 1»o«l\. A> i*oloni:ls tliey hrtd 
fon/rht nir.'Hiwt \ho nu»n!ir«'hi:il :ind intpni.il !:iMon\mon< of (m>\'1( 
IW'itsiin. riiev could not uow accept ii new form of nristiH'racy »nd 
momu'chy; they were <lemocrats and following the ideals of popular 
and State sovereignty. 

'J'his individmilism Avas apparent in the debates over the power 
of (^)ngress to fix tin* time nnd phnv of the <dections of its Memliers. 
The opponents of the C'Onstituti(»n contended that, to give the power 
of elections to (\)ngress, and not to the i)eople of the States, meant 
the <lestrncti(»n of State sovereignty and the creation of a central 
legislative Iwdy which would be practically, if not wholly, independ- 
ent of the people. All political power must remain in the hands of 
the i>ooi)le was their ideal, and such a provision in the Constitution 
menni the <lestruction <»f this ideal. This contention was regarded 
by many as fcwlish and unsound, but the experiences of American 
political life since that time have practically demonstrated the fact 
that the fear which these North Carolina farmers felt was well 
founded.*" 

As was to be expected, it was oA'er the power of Congres.4 to levy 
and collect taxes that this individualism i>erhaps became the most 
intense. The opponents of the Constitution contended that the State 
legislatiu'e should collect the quota of taxes which Congress assigned 
to the State, and thnt (^)ngress should be aUowed to collect the 
taxes only after the legislature had failed to do so. Such a plan 
would, of coiu'se, fail ; the exi)erience of the fei»ble confederation had 
most forcibly demonstrated this nmch. That serious objection should 
Iw niade to the power of Congress to collect taxes directly from the 
people was, however, most natural. One of the most vital points of 
conflict lK»tween the Crown's representative in the province and the 
representatives of the colonists had bi^en taxation. The opponents of 
the ne^Nv central government knew that the power to tax was really 
the jwwer to control and even to destroy. To grant to Congress the 

• Kl I lot ( 1 H'AO wl. ) , III.. 30-37. 

* IhUU .'tH-40, 43-45, 47. 
«• n>ld., 57-74. 
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l)owcr of direct taxation meant the destruction of State sovereignty 
and gi*eat restrictions upon the individual's lll)ertics." 

It was over the jurisdiction of the Federal courts that another 
great struggle took place. It was contended that the Federal courts 
would virtually overrule the courts of the State, and that the indi- 
vidual's rights to be tried according to the laws of his own |XK)plc 
and by a jury of his fellowmen would be destroyed. The experiences 
of the American people have borne witness to the fact that this con- 
tention was not foolish, for the Federal courts have extended their 
jurisdiction far beyond the expectations of the most farseeing opix)- 
nent of the new central government.*' 

After nine days of serious debate and struggle it was clear that the 
convention would not ratify the Federal Constitution unless it was 
amended. The majority declared their iniwillingness to ratify such 
a d(K*ument until it contained a bill of rights, which completely si^- 
cured the individual's liU'rlies, and also anuMidnients which expressly 
giiiiranteed ceHain powers (o (he State. They thought fnr more of 
the rights and lilnu'ties of themsidves and their State than they <lid of 
the advantages to be gained from the new union.*' In fact, they wei-e 
afraid of the great i)ower of the new union, and in their fear of this 
power they forgot its advantages. That their fear was well founded 
no student of American development can deny. The power of the 
National Government has grown and expanded far l)eyond the exp<^c- 
tations of its most determined opponents. The objections, in detail 
and in general, which the North Carolina opponents offered in 1788 
have all l)een proven to l)o more or less accurately founded. 

The opponents of the Constitution were not alone in their demand 
for amendments. Its strongest defenders were also desirous that it 
should be amended. By July 31 the struggle between the two parties 
had lx»en reduced to the point as to whether ratification should take 
place before or after the amendments had been made. The conven- 
tion, on the next day, by a large majority, declared that a bill of 
rights, which secured the individiuil's civil and religious liberties and 
inalienable rights, and certain amenchnents, should Ik'. laid In^fore 
Congress and the conventions of the States In^fore North Carolina 
would ratify the Constitution. The convention not only made such 
a declaration, but it also formulated a bill of rights and certain 
amendments.** 

These declarations of rights and proposed amendments contain 
unmistakable evidence of the desire of the people for free self-gov- 
ernment. State sovereignty, and the inalienable rights of the indi- 

•BlUot (1830 ed.), II., 77-Gl. • Ibid., 177-101, 105-107. 

» Ibid., 12&-180. * Ibid., 100-107, 210-210. 
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vidual to his body, mind, soul, and property." These rights and 
l^rivilegcs had long Ijecn cherished by the people of North Carolina, 
at least as their great ideal. They had l)een incorj)orated into tlieir 
fundamental laws — into their State constitution of 177G; and they 
have always been looked upon as the most vital points in this Consti- 
tuti(»n. And these rights and privileges were in 1791 in part incor- 
porated into the fundamental laws of the National Government — 
into the first 10 amendments to the Federal Constitution.* 

Such an act, as I have said, was not at all unexpected, nor was it 
contrary to the trend of political life among the North Carolina 
farmers of (he hitti»r par( of Uie eighUuMifh cenhiry. It was in fact 
thoroughly in acM'ord with (he spirit and ideals of (his pi'ople. Dur- 
ing the last (wen(y years of (he provincial adminis(ra(ion (he spirit 
of hvv. st»lf-government luul become exceedingly strong and vigorous, 
and the ideal of popular sovereignty was Iwing fostered. When dur- 
ing the latter months of 1775 North Carolina l)ecame in fact an inde- 
j>endcnt and sovereign i)Owcr, the spirit of individualism and popular 
sovereignty Ijecame free and triiunphant. And this spirit grew 
stronger as the years passed ; it was full grown and defiant by 1788. 

•Klllot (t830 cxl.), in., 210-21.1. 

»N. C. Colonial Uecords, X., 1003-1000. 
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By Hebnard C. Steineb. 



By a singular irony of fate the fonntler of Maryland died ere its 
charter was granted and l)efore he had equipped a single expedition 
to Seattle the province. Yet every history of the province must l^cgin 
with the name of (i(H)rge Clalvert," for without his effort^s the pahiti- 
nate which was given his son might have remained part of Virginia, 
lie came of a Flemish family, which had settled in Yorkshire, where 
his father, IjiHMiard Calvert, as a coimtry gentlejnan, lived at Danby- 
wisk, 4 or 5 miles east of Kipling. His mother was Alicia Cro&sland, 
an heiress, whose arms (ieorge Calvert quartennl w-ith those given 
him by the IFerahrs College in 1022. At (his time the Norroy king 
of arms stated that the Calvert arms were "paley of six pieces, or 
& sables, a bend countercharged " and added to them as a crest, that 
of the Cal verts of Flandei"s; " the upper part or halves of two lances, 
the band roll, of the first sables, & the second or " standing in a ducal 
crown. This crest of the two bannerets floating from lanceheads was 
borne by the family from henceforth. The crossland arms were 
** Argent & gules, a cross countercharged,"^ and the quartered coat 
of the two arms is still used by the State of Maryland for its great 
seal and for its flag. 

At Kipling, about 1580, George Calvert was born. Whether there 
were other children is not known. His people were Anglicans, and he 
entered Trinity College, Oxford, when about 14 years of age, gradu- 

*Thc c-liU»f iinlhorMicB on Uio Ufe of (JoorRo C'nlvort, llrHt Tionl Unll.lmm'C, arc: 1<. W. 
WlllioliiiK Mfc <*Jn Kiiml I'lilm. M<1. HiKt. Hoc); K. I). NoiirH Term Miirlm. pp. 1-55; 
Mr Sir (icorKo <'nlvort, UnUo. 1MfW»; VirKlnln rnrolornm, pp. 01 nnrt fT; KiirIIkIi CVilonlxn- 
ilon of Am., pp. 182 and IT; .1. ]*. Kennedy's Dlseourac on Uic Life and Cliaractcr of 
ftwirce <'nlverl, wHIi (lie n(romp:in.vlni; oontroverHy, vlx, \\. V. (^nrnplieirn Review of 
KenniMly'K DiHcoiirHe. Keinmly'H Keply to (lie ItevleWt and The KeniarkH of the IT. H. 
Cnthollc Miipixltie on (he dlRcuRHlon lietweiMi Kennnly and hln reviewer, C i\ Hairs 
I.ord8 Itnldmorc, liOflure 1; 1 nojsmnn'H Md., pp. 2.TJ-200 ; W. 11. Hrowne's Oeorge and 
C'ecllhiR Calvert, and his Idd. ; 1 Scharfs Md., pp. 2«-«r ; .1. O. Morris's Lords naltimore 
(8 Fund l*ulm. Md. Illnt. 8oc.) ; S. F. Streeter's Md. 200 Years Ago; Gardner's History 
of Kngland and the Dictionary of National Biography. See also Hrantly, the English 
In Md., In .^ WInsors Nar. and Crlt. Hist., 517, and B. L. DIdler " The Calvert Family," 
TJpplncott, S.'fl ; A Baltimore Penny, hy H. W. Ulchardson, 10 Mag. of Am. Illst, 104 ; 
A Ijatin letter written hy CJeorge Calvert, Serretarlus, Is found In I Hearne's Diary, 70 
(Kcllquls Ilernlanffi). See also 1 Shea's Roman Catholic Church in the U. S., pp, 28 and If ; 
Calvert Papers. MRS. In Md. Hist. Soc. filhrary. 

»See HaU'B Great Seal of Maryland (Md. Hist. Soc. Fund Pubs. No. 23). 

Ill 
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nting there in 1507, and writing a Lutin elegy in 1.500 on the death 
of Sir Ilcnry Unton, ambassador to France. After gra(hiation 
Calvert traveled on the CJonlinent, as young men of means were 
wont to do to complete their education. There he may have met Sir 
Robert Cecil, who was sent on an embassy to France, and who was 
to become so valuable a patron to Calvert that the latter in gratitude 
named his eldest son for him. Queen Elizabeth died in 1603, and 
James I kept Cecil as secretary of state. We find that Calvert is 
already one of Cecil's assistants in the management of the lands 
included in the jointin*c of Queen Anne of Denmark. In the same 
year he was elected to Parliament from Bossiney, a Cornish borough, 
and shortly afterwards married Anne, the daughter of John Mynne, 
of Hertfordshire. Eleven children were lK)rn of this marriage. 
Ceeilins or Cecil, the eldest, was lK>rn in KUMJ and U^'ame lii'st lord 
proprietary of Maryland;, the sticond son was named Ijeonanl, for 
his grandfather, and iHumme the first governor of the province, an<l 
the other sons were (Jeorge, who came to Maryland with Tjeonard 
and seems to have died young; Francis, who died U^fore his father; 
Henry, of whom we know nothing; and John, who died in infancy. 
Of the daughtei's Anne, the eldest, married Williain Peasi^ley,** and 
(Jrace, the fourth. Sir Kobert TallH)t of Kildare; of Dorothy, Kliza- 
l)cth, and Helen we know nothing. In 1(517 Calvert told his monarch 
that his wife was a good wonnin, ^' was not a wife with a witness " — 
i. e., that she would not l)etray what was (confided to her. ' 

On August 30, 1G05, Calvert was given the honorary degree of 
M. A. from Oxford, among the forty-three who were so dignified 
at King James's visit to the university. During the next decade 
Calvert was steadily rising in official ])osition, largely through his 
'association with Cecil, whose private s<»cretary he Innrame in 1(>0G, 
in which year the King, considering him a gentleman of good suffi- 
ciency, made him clerk of the crown of assize and ixiace in County 
Clare, Ireland. This was the first connection of Calvert with that 
kingdom, whence ho doubtless drew nuich of the property which 
enabled him and his son to spen<l large sums on colonization projects. 
The connection with Ireland grew closi»r with the appointments to 
have charge of the nnistei's of garrisons and to si»rvc on two im- 
portant conunissions in 1()13 to examine into the abusers of the Irish 
])arliament and the grievances of the Konuin Catholics. Other j)osts 
came through Cecil's and James's favor. In KJIO Calvert was si»nt 
with messages to the ambassador in France, and in 1013 he was made 
one of the clerks of the privy council. Cecil died in 1012, leaving 
Calvert as one of his four executors, but Calvert was by that time 
secure in the King's favor and had just finished aiding him in an 

•Wm. Peaseley was a servant of Calvert in h'elund In Kll.'t, and ninst have Im»;u luuck 
older than his wife, wU<> wus born about IGUO (NvUl, Vu. Carolorum, p. 02), 
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iir^uincnt against one Vorstius, a Dutch theologian," who wrote on 
Uio Ath-ibiifos of tli« Drity. A painstaking, cautious, and faithful 
liian, devoted to the royal service, Calvert became indispensable to 
the i>edantic monarch who was trying to govern as his own prime 
minister. In 1017 he was knighted, and in 1019 he was advanced 
to the oflice of secretary of state. This office he hesitated to accept, 
for it was a very responsible and important one, especially as Buck- 
ingham, that powerful noblenum, had urged another\s candidacy. 
(Sardiner s[HMiks of Calvert as "an industrious, modest man, who 
might be trusted to do his work silently and well." In 1620 he was 
made one of the two commissioners for the office of the treasurer, 
was gi-anted an annual ))ension of £1,000, and an increased grant 
from the duties on silk, to continue for twenty-one years. In this 
year, t<K), he lK)ught Avalon, in Newfoundland, a!id entered Parlia- 
ment from Yorkshire '' as the colleague of Sir Thomas Wentworth, 
later the Earl of Strafford, who Iwcaine one of his most intimate 
friends. It was a stirring time; the Thirty Yeai^s War had begun, 
and James's son-in-law, Frederick, the elector Palatine, had been 
driven from his recently acquired kingdom of Bohemia. Spain 
and France were rivals to obtain an English alliance, and that 
alliance could lK\st l)e cemented by the marriage of Prince Charles, 
the heir of the English Crown. Calvert supported the project of a 
Spanish marriage, but the country party opposed it, and it fell to 
Calvert to Ikj one of the leading defendei'S of the court party and of 
the marriage in the House of Commons. The French ambassador 
wrote of him at this time as "an honorable, scmsible, well-minded 
num, courteous toward strangers, full of resixjct toward ambassadors, 
zealously intent upon the welfare of England, but by reason of all 
these gooil qualities entirely without consideration or importance." 
The exertions of Calvert to obtain liberal grants of money for the 
King led the latter to grant him on February 18, 1021, a manor 
of 2,H(M) acres in (Viunty liongfonl, Irehind, to \k\ held under con- 
dition that he should Imi "confornuible on point of religion." When 
(^ilvert jirofessiMl a change in his ivligion four yeai's lat<»r, he sur- 
rendered his patent and received a grant in fee simple without the 
religious clause. This I^ongford estate was then created into the 
manor of Baltimore, whence the title of the peerage was taken. Why 
the name was given is unknown, nor does it seem to have remained, 
for no Baltimore can now be found in County Longford, and the 
Baltimore on the south coast of the island is not connected with the 
Calvert family. 

• In 1013 he wns suggested ns ambassador to The Hague, but It was thought he would 
not take It, ns he " was reasonably well settled at home " and had *' a wife and many 
Hilldron. whifh iiro no easy mrrliiKe, iqiorlnlly so far." (Nolll, Rng. Col., 180.) 

^Thoro wtiM Kiiino ol»J(M-H(in to lilni ns a nonnmldrnl and liocnuHC he would be more 
drvoto<l to I ho KIuk's InlrrtrMt Uinii to that of the constituency. 

II. I)w. 92.% 59-1 8 
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On August 8, 1622, Calvert's wife died in childbirth, and he erected 
in her memory a monument which still stands in the parish church 
of Hertingfordbury.* In this year he was negotiating with the Dutch 
and acting as special commissioner to arrest and punish seminary 
priests and other Roman clergy remaining in England contraiy to 
law. February, 1G23, saw Prince Charles and Buckingham start 
their well-known Spanish exi>edition, and Calvert was very busy with 
the projects for the marriage with the Infanta and with negotia- 
tions with the Spanish ambaissadoi^s in I^ndon. The marriage con- 
tract was signed in London in July, but in the autumn Charlies 
returned without the bride and the popular sentiment loudly op|K)st»(l 
the match. Calvert sat in the Parliament of H)24 for Oxford llni- 
vei*sity, not for Yorkshire, aud all through (hat year ruuiors were 
rife that he would i*esign his post of seciretary of state, lie sjK^nt 
the summer at Thistleworth, whither AVentworth fretpiently wrote 
him. His final resignation was doubtless hastened when he was 
appointed on a commission to try i-ecusants, in January, 1025. He 
could not conscientiously serve on this, for he had become a Roman 
Catholic himself, and this he told the King, tendering the resigiuition 
of his secretaryship. James kindly received him, permitted him to 
sell his position for £6,000, and on Februaiy 16, 1624-25, created him 
Baron Baltimore, or Baltemore, as it was more often written in that 
century, in the peerage of Ireland. To that island Calvert repaired 
and there he probably reuuiined for two yeai*s.'' 

Sir (leorge Calvert was amoug thosc^ early iuteivsted in Anieritrau 
colonization. He was a member of the Virginia Company in 1609 
and continued as such in 1620, and was a councilor of the New 
England Company in 1622. In July, 1624, a month after the revoca- 
tion of the Virgini'a Company's charter, he was appointed one of the 
quorum of the provincial council in England.'' His Ki*st separate 
venture was on the island of Newfoundland. There he bought from 
Sir William Vaughan in 1620 a part of the Peninsula of Avalou ** 

•The Inscription ia given In Kennedy's iJiseourse, p. 30. El^ht months thereafter 
Culvert was at the Kind's festival In Windsor : " Very t;ny nnd Knlliint, till In white, ciip- 
ii-pie even to his white hat and feather." 

* !^(eehan, (\ It., in his " Itlsc and Kail of the Irish Kninclscan Monasteries," quotes 
David Uoth, Bishop of Ossory, who wrote to Teter Ixinibard, Archbishop of Armagh, In 
April, 1025, thut " the I^rd Baltimore with his wife and family are now come to dwell 
in Ireland and reside in Kernes, County Wexford, where he hath purchased land of Sir 
Ulchard Malsterson of the value of £1,000. The place Is to be called Cloghanon, where 
he will build, and in the Interim he dwelleth in the manor house of Kernes, having left 
2 children at Wuterford to be brought up In a private school of humanity." Neill, Kng. 
Col., 201, suggests that he repaired to Ireland through hesitation to take the oath to 
(*harle8 I as meml^er of the privy council. 

« I Story on Constitution, 22 ; 1 Scharfs Md., 08. 

'See Prowse's History of Newfoundland, pp. Ill, 113, 121, 128, 134, 141. 155, 150. 102, 
170, 170; Browne's Md., pp. 5-14; Hall's Lords Baltimore, 14-78. On the meaning of 
Avulon see 10th Ber., 11, N. and Q., 411 (Nov. 10, 1004). Nelll, Kug. Col., 201, says 
Calvert wat a memtier of the Bast India Company. 
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I'xhMiilin/r iH)rtliwnnl froin Aqua VovU\ Vaii^linii liiul lM>ii/;lit in 
n*ijfi flio \nu<\ soiidi of H liiHJ f'xtorifling from Petty IlHrlK)r across 
(o Phict'iitia Hay from the Ijondoii mid liristol Company, which com- 
pany — also known as (iny's, from its most |)romincnt m«mlwr — had 
r«Mi»ivi»d a royal charter in ir>OS for the land from ('aim lionavista to 
IMacenlia l»ay. \'an^dian's rhief wat. was al Trepassey, on (he sonth 
coast, and his colonists were mainly AV^elshmen ; hut he was no leader 
and the nH*n were bnt idle fellows, who had not. even made themselves 
honsc»s, hnt " lay in such cold and simple rooms all the winter as the 
fishermen had forineily built there." Through need of money he 
sohl the northern (mrtion of his grant to Ijord Falkland and to 
Baltimore, a former fellow-student at Oxford. Whitbourne's Brief 
Discourse* of the Newfoundland was published in 1020, and doubt- 
le^ss the connnendations of this writer had something to do with Bal- 
timore's embarking in the enter[)rise. In the next year he sent over 
a body of colonists in two shii)s, inie of which was the Ark^ of which 
we shall hear again. Capt. Edward Wymie was sent over as gov- 
ernor, and the s(»at of the colony was located at Ferryland, whence 
Wynne wrote him (m July 28, 1022: "Your Honour has greater 
hopes here than tofore I have lx?cn able to discern. All things suc- 
cee<led lx»yond my expectation." He reports that on September 5, 
1021, they began building a house, which was finished by AUhallow- 
ti<le; that they sunk a well, aiul that during the winter they cut ti*ees 
for a palisado, inclosing about 4 acres, gathered firewood, and hewed 
boards. In May, and again in July, a ship came from Baltimore. 
By the time Wynne wrote he could tell of sowing of wheat, oats, 
lKms(», and barley, amounting to 2 acres in all, and of a kitchen 
garden of half an acie containing lettuce, radishes, carrots, cole- 
wortw, tu]*ni])s, etc. They had also a meadow of H acres, had broken 
groinul for a brew-house rcnan, had a " wharf in good forwardness," 
and were planning a " pi'etty street." There still remain a few 
cobblestone^s on the site, which tradition says were laid by Lord Bal- 
timore's colony. With Wynne's letter went another from Capt. 
Daniel l\)well, who had connnanded the ship which .sailed from 
l^lymouth on Ajn-il 18 and arrived at Avalon on May 20. He wrote 
that the "Coast and Harboui.., which we sailed by, are so bold and 
g(K>d as I assure mysi»lf there can be no letter in the world. ♦ ♦ ♦ 
The Land, whereon our (Jovernor hath planted, is so good and com- 
modious that, for the quantity, I thiiik there is no better in many 
pai-ts of England. His house, which is strong & well contrived, 
standeth very warm at the foot of an ascending hill on the south east 
and defended by a hill standing on the further side of the haven on 
the north west. The Ixjach on the north and south sides of the land 
lock it, & the seas on both sides are so near & indifrei*ent to it 
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that one may slioot a bird bolt into either sea." This description 
of the site is graphic and accurate. Ferryhind's name is probably 
a corruption of Fore Island, and the harbor is well named. To reach 
the spot one sails along " the straight shore of Avalon " for 50 miles 
south of St. John's, or takes the mail wagon which leaves " town " 
thrice a week in summer and twice a week in winter. After a hard 
day's drive up hill and down, with fine views of ocean, ponds, hills, 
and moors, around a numl)er of bays, one finally dest^ends the hill 
from Capelin Ray and stH\s Korryland spread Inifore him. The 
harlmr is nearly landlocked. On the north side a prtHuonlory pro- 
jects with shingly Ixiaich. On it are a few house's, and tialans, a " fish 
room," and ruins of a large stone nuinsion of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Thence the highway runs ahuig the shore on the edge of a 
steep hill, once wooded but now bare and gaunt, the stones an<l rocks 
left visible after forest fires. Along the road are scattereil housi^s 
and a tiny Anglican Church. A huge Roman Catholic Church stands 
at a turn in the highway and shortly l>eyond comas the Ijord Balti- 
more's i)eninsula, south of which the road trends to the west over the 
hills to Aqua Forte, 5 miles away. Descending to the water's edge 
and crossing the shingle which forms the isthmus one comes to flakes 
covered in summer with fagots of fish at night and with spread fish 
by day. Beside them stand the buildings of the " fish room," and 
then the land risiis into the " Downs," a high grassy ]HMiinsula, a 
steep clilF on the south but sloping or "shoaling," as the Newfound- 
landers say, on the north to the water's edge. At the base of this 
hill, to the south of the cobblestone pavement is a smooth place which 
is still known as the site of Lord Baltimore's house. On the Dow!is 
aittle graze and a snuill garden is fenced in where (tablmges and oal.s 
struggle to maturity. On the harbor side of the peninsula a bent 
strip of shingle incloses the Pool, a snuiU inner harbor completely 
landlocked and oi)ening only westward, where it is said the British 
man-of-war Hazard^ conmianded by Sir Edward Pellew, wintemd 
once. Ijord Nelson was nddshipman on a war vessel wintering there, 
and legend shows the house at the north end of the harlM)r where he 
went to procure milk for the ship's table. A few hundred yards east- 
ward the Downs narrow to a single ridge and then widen again, and 
on this eastmost portion, covered with bushes, stands the Ferryland 
light-house. To the north, Isle aux Bois, now a treeless waste, is 
across a narrow channel and still Ixnirs the ruins of old redoubts and 
rusty cannon, recalling the fortifications against (he FrcMich whicrh 
the doughty merchant. Carter, raisi».d in the Seven ^'ears' war. The 
harbor is still further inclosed by a series of jagged black rocks, 
which rise from the water between Isle aux Bois and the north shoi-e, 
with but narrow waterways left for vessels to enter. It is a bleak 
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ninl wil<l scone nn<l the Rcvority of iho. diniato is such that the fair 
promise of the enrly siiininei-s of Hnlt.iiiiore/s eoh)iiy was not falfillecl. 
Yet the spot has a fascination, nn<l one who has exjiericnccd the cor- 
dial hos])itali(y of the Ferryhinilers can not help wishing to return 
thither. 

On August 17, 1(»22, AVynne wrote again, complaining of the 
de,s(ruction of trees, an<l speaking hoi^fully of the crops and of 
the fisheries. Foi-est fires are also spoken of in letters of the day. 
Wynne exi)ected 2H men to Ik*, with him that year. 

So encouraged was Baltimore hy these accounts that he pressed 
forward witli a successfid application for a royal charter for the 
whole island of Newfoundland in Decemlxjr, 1022. On March 30, 
1(J28, a ivgi'ant was made, and this was revised and finally given on 
April 7, 1(>23. It confirmed him in the ImmuhIs he iKHight from 
Vaughan and exten<led them on the north, so that they ran from 
Petty lIarl)or around the St. John's colony to Salmon Cove, on Con- 
c;eption Hay, and thence^ along the limits of Guy's colony to Placentia 
Hay, thus giving Unltimorc another water front. This charter was 
grante<l to (^.alvert, Uvause he had "to his great cost" purchased 
land "not yet husbanded or planted, tho' in some i)arts thereof 
inhahited hy certain hnrharous ptMiple, an<1 now intends to "trans- 
port thither a very great colony of the Knglish nation." llio 
charter is im|>or(ant, ns the model of that of the province of Mary- 
land. We find in it, as in the latter, the grants of the patronage 
nnd a<lvowsons of all churches to l)e built there, and of civil rights 
as full as those* held by the Bishop of Durham, making the prov- 
ice a county palatine. This province of Avalon was held by 
knight service on payment of one-fifth of the precious metals. Bal- 
timore had power given him to make laws and appoint judges, 
to grant pardons, to make sj^ecial laws in an emergency witlw)ut con- 
sent of the freeholders, to muster and train men and declare martial 
law, to confer titles, and to incorporate towns. The province was 
free from all customs and could exjwrt free of duties all goods to 
England and foreign coimtries for ten years. After that time only ' 
such customs should Ikj jiaid as the English pay. Baltimore could 
constitute ports of entry and enjoy all custom dues. No taxes on 
Avalon should \h\ laid by the Knglish Crown. Free lilwrty of fishing 
and of drying and salting fish, lK)th in the sc»a and in the ports of the 
])rovince, was resi^rved to all the King's subjects, and no interpreta- 
tion of the charter was to pi'ejudice " God's holy and true Christian 
religion, or the allegiance due the Crown." 

AVynne and I^)well lK)th si»iun to have been unfaithful servants, but 
it was some years l)efore Calvert found it out. In 1G25 he intended 
to visit Avalon, but did not succeed in leaving England at that time. 
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On June 7, 1027, he siiiled, acconipanied by scn'onil nienil>oi*s of his 
family and two i)riests, and arrived there in the end of July. He 
remained but i\ few weekj^." Of the life of (he province we know 
ahnost nothmg until Calvert visited it, except (hat he wrote Secretary 
Conway in August, 1()'23, asking the panhni of a (Jaj)tain Neill, who 
had been convicted of piracy, but had protected tlie infant planta- 
tion in Newfoundland. C/ecilius Calvert, in 1037, said that Captain 
Mason and Sir Arthur Astern suca*eded (Captain AVynne as governoi-s 
of Avalon. Calvert ivturned to Avalon in 1028 with his si^cond wife, 
Joan, and his children, except his eldest son, (Veil. Baltimore's sons- 
in-law, Sir R. Talbot and AVilliam Peaseley, went with him. Just 
before he sailed for Avalon ho wrote Sir Thomas AVentworth " I 
must either go and settle it in Ix^tter order or else give it over and 
lose all the charges I have been at hitherto for other men to build 
their fortunes U]K>n. And I had rather Ik'. estcHMued a f<N)l by souie 
for the hazard of one month's journey than to ])rove myst^lf one cer- 
tainly for six yeai's by-past if the business 1k». now lost for the want 
of a little pains and care." It is quite possil>le that Calvert's en- 
treaties at this time that Wentworth should not willfully op[)ose the 
court, may have Ix^en a chief element in (*hanging hiui from the 
country party to that of the court, a change of UKunentousiuiport for 
English history. Soon after his arrival in Kerrylaud, where lu*. lived 
in a stone house, Baltimore wrote to the King asking for two men (»f 
war to guard the coast against the French, with whom war had been 
declared through Buckingham's policy. \\\ la Bade, of Dieppe, 
with thrtKJ ships and 4()0 men, came into the harlM>r of Cape Broyle, 
surprised the fishermen, and t<K)k two of their ships. Agaiiist the 
French Calvert sc»nt two ships, the Ark and the /><>/v', and a hundre<l 
men, on the arrival of which ships the French let slip theii- cables 
and fled, leaving the English ships and 07 of their own men. Balti- 
more then sent his ships against the French, with Captain Fearn's 
man-of-war, the Victory, which chanced to l)e there, and found six 
fishing vesscds at Trepassc^y, which they t(M)k and S4»nt to England. 
One of the prize ships, the St. Claude, was si^ut under conunand of 
Leonard Calvert, one of Baltimore's sons, whom we shall nu»et in 
Maryland as its first governor. In Deceinlx^r, 1(>'28, one of the six 
prize ships was granted by the Crown, for a year, to guard Avalon. 
The St, Claude was chos(»n and placed un<ler Ix»onard's command, 
for which kindness Baltimore wannly thanke<l the King, (^alvert 

• Wniiclin'B (iMM'Ktt Onlvort, p. HI, lloury Wnl|Milt> AiiMuirH oT KiikIiiimI, \\. .'tl.'i, IIiiim 
quotes Sir WlUliiiii Alexander, to whom Novu Si'otiii wtiM Kfui'ttnl : " MiihIui* Socroliiry 
Calvert hath plnntecl a company at Kerrllaud, who Inith for liuildluKs and nmkhi}{ trUii of 
the ground hath done more than was ever |>erforme<l by any in so ahort a time, havliiK 
on hand a brood of horaea. cowa, and other l»eatlala, and, by the Indiialry of hia (leoplUf 
be ta beglunlnff to draw back yearly aome beueUta from thence.'* 
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had engaged in these naval conflicts without the license of letters 
of niarqiie, and wrote to Buckingham asking that he would " par- 
don all orroi's of formality in the procedings." He said plaintively 
" I came to build and settle and sow, and 1 am fallen to fighting 
Frenchmen." I^,onard Calvert, in England, petitioned for antedated 
letters of nuinpie, that he might be legally entitled to a shai*e in the 
prize money. 

Lady Baltimore is said to have left Avalon in the autumn of 1G28 
and gone to Jamo>?town, in Virginia, but Baltimore stayed till 1629. 
lie had other difficulties l)esides those with the French. Rev. Eras- 
mus Stourton, an Anglican clergyman, was found by Calvert in Con- 
ception Bay in 1()27. He was at Ferryland in 1C28, and was ban- 
ished by (he proprietor in ()clol)er of that year. Returning to Eng- 
lan<l, he reporUnl at Plymouth that (he nuiss was o|wnly wlobrated at 
Ferryland by a Romish i)rie>;t and that a Protestant's child had l)cen 
baptized into the Church of Rome against his father's will. This 
i*eport had Ikhju referred to some of the privy council by Charles I, 
and Calvert, in a letter written from Ferryland on August 19, 1629, 
thanks the King for his kindness in protecting him " against cal- 
umny and malice." In the same letter he states that he intends 
" presently to quit my residence and to shift to some warmer climate 
of this new world, where the wintei*s be shorter and less vigorous." « 
In Avalon Baltimore has found " that, from the midst of October to 
the midst of May, there is a sad face of winter upon all this land, 
both sea and land so frozen for the gi'eater part of the time as they are 
not penetrable, no plant or vegetable thing appearing out of the earth 
until it be about the lx»ginning of May, nor fish in the sea, besides 
the air so intolerable cold as it is hardly to be endured. By means 
whereof and of much salt water my house hath been a hospital all the 
winter ; of 180 pei*sons, 50 sick at a time, myself being one, and 9 or 
10 of them <lied." This had so discouraged him that he thought of 
" retiring uiyscUf to my former (juiet; " but his inclination "carried 
him, naturally, to these kind of works." Consequently, he deter- 
mined to " commit this place to fishermen, that are able to encounter 
storms and hard weather, and to remove himself, with about 40 
persons, to Virginia, where he hopes Charles will grant him a pre- 
cinct of land," with the same privileges as he possessed in Avalon. 

Calvert did not delay to carry out his plan. Leaving Ferryland 
within a month of that letter, he came to Virginia about the begin- 
ning of October, planning to settle to the southward, where are now 
the Carol inas.^ On his arrival at Jamestown the settlers objected to 
papists making their abode in the province, and Baltimore and his 

« 3 Mrt. Arch. Coun., 10. 
»3Md.Arch. Coim., 17. 
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followers were tendered the oaths of siipi'emacy and allegiance. The 
Roman Catholics could not take these," and Baltimore offered to take 
a modified oath, which was refns<»d, S4) the colonists were fonH^l to 
leave Virginia. A letter, justifying the Virginians' com*se, was sent 
thence to Charles I on November 30, and among the four signatures 
appears that of William Claiborne. Thus begins the long opposi- 
tion of that man to BaltiuMU'c's proje(*t. The opposition to Calvert 
was not confined to the Virginian council, but the couunon ihh)1)Ic. 
there were also aroused, and Thomas Tindall was pilloried " for giv- 
ing my I^rd Baltimore the lie and threatening to knock him down." 
However, the Virginians' opposition was not such but that Calvert 
left his wife and family at Jamestown while he sought a new charter 
in England. Charles answered Baltimore that he regi*etted the 
failure of Avalon, and advised him to " desist from further prose- 
cuting your designs that way, and with your fii-st convenience to m- 
turn back to your native country." lie returned, but prosecuted his 
petition for a new grant, and delayed longer than he had planned. 
Consequently, he obtained a letter from the lords of council to the 
governor of Virginia, directing the hitter to afford L«dy Baltimore 
and his family assistance in her return U» Kngland, wirK*li return was 
made in the St, (llaude. This vessel was lent again to liord Bal- 
timore by the Crown, and was wrecked on the coast of England on 
her return voyage. The lives of the passengers were saved, but all 
the projKirty on board was lost. 

The rest of the story of the province of Avalon is quickly told. 
George Calvert seems to have paid little attention to it after he left 
the place. Cecil, his successor, sent Capt. William Hill as his deputy 
in 1632. Hill resided four or five years in Baltimore's house at Fer- 
ryland, and sent yearly accounts of his proceedings and of the 
profits. On November 13, 1037, in spite of an order of the King 
issued the previous May, that he would never permit any proceeding 
to overthrow the patent, a new charter of the whole island of New- 
foundland was granted to the Duke of Hamilton, Sir David Kirke, 
and others. This charter stated that Baltimore had deserted his 
province. Kirke came in 1G38 and turned Hill out of the mansion 
house at Ferryland. Cecil Calvert protested against this, and in 
1651 Kirke was ordered to repair to England. On a second voyage 
thither, in 1662, he was thrown into priscm at I^ord Baltimore's suit 
and died there. In 1655 Sir James Kirke, brother of Sir David, 
succeeded in getting John Claypole, Cromwell's son-in-law, interested 

«Tlie oath of Biiprcmavy (1 Sclmrf, 48) bIuIchI Uiiil Uic King Is the "only Supreme 
Governor of this realm * * * In all spiritual or ecclesiastical things or causes." 
Borne writers have thought the Virginians had no right to require these oaths, but Wit- 
helm's George Calvert, p. 144, apparently proves they were within the letter of the law, 
and it Is noteworthy that Calvert made no protest as to the legality of their action. 
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ill Avalon, and in 16G0 Sir Lewis Kirke, another brother, petitioned 
for a coniirnnition of the ^'ant. Baltimore protested, and the com- 
missioners who heard the case reported in his favor. A decree was 
therefore ^iven in his iM'luilf. In HJOl Baltimore stuit out Captains 
IV^irce an<l Kaynor as connnissioners to dispossess Kirke's heirs. 
They did (his, and Avalon returned for a time to Calvert's control, 
an<l a iiMunval of the patent was granted, (hie Swanley was ap- 
jiointed governor in J(M>:j, and si»eins to have resided in Ferry land 
for some years. A few yeai-s later, however, Ferryland was again 
given to the fishermen, an<l in 1754, when Krederi<'k, Ijord Baltimore, 
trie<l to revive his rights to Avalon, he was told they had lapsed 
through <lisusi» for many veal's. 

In the spring of UuM Baltimtne wrote a tract, which was not pub- 
lished until 1(>4'2, and st»nt it to King Charles. It is entitled " An 
Answer to Tom Tell Truth," and is a plea for a closer alliance with 
Si>ain, a jiroject Calvert had cherished for a full decade, and for 
abstention from ai<ling the cause of the elector palatine and thus 
involving England in the Thirty Yeai-s' war. Calvert's fidelity to 
his monarch was shown until the last. 

On returning to England George, Tjord Baltimore, pressed his 
claims for an American principality, and in February, 1G32, a patent 
was prepared to give him the territory from the James to the Chowan 
or Uoanoke aiul extending westward to the mountains. Such oppo- 
sition to this grant was made by the memlNM's of the Virginia (Com- 
pany in liondon that it was withdrawn, and another one ])reparcd 
for the land north of the Virginia si»ttleiiients and stretching north- 
ward to the southern lM)undary of New England. This Jatter patent 
(leorge Calvert was not to receive, f<n' on Sunday, April 15, 1G82, he 
die<l, leaving, by will made the day lK»fore," all his estate to his son, 
Cecil i us, whom he appointed his executor. He was buried in the 
church of St. Dunstan, Fleet street, London, which church has since 
been destroyed by fire, and no monument stands over his remains. A 
man who had risen from obscurity to the highest official position 
without scandal touching his name, he is shown us in his portrait by 
Mytens with refined, long, oval face, from which melancholy eyes 
look forth under high arched brows. He wears a moustache and a 
pointed beard. He was not brilliant, but industrious, prudent, tact- 
ful, faithful, and reliable. His nobility of character is shown by his 
letter of condolence to Wentworth on the death of the latter's wife,^ 
a quotation from which may well close a sketch of Calvert's life: 

" I have been myself a long time a man of sorrows ; but all things, 
my lord, in this world pass away, statutum ^^^, wife, children, honor, 

• Wllhelm, p. 151. 

•See Netll, Term Mnrto, p. 51. Wcntworth's yteldlni? to the King^s demand! was 
largely due to Calvert's persuaalons. NelU, Eng. Col., p. 200. 
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wealth, and what else is dear to flesh and blood; they are but lent 
us till God please to call for them back again that we may not esteem 
anything our own or sot our hearts upon anything but Ilim alone, 
who only remains forever. 

" I l)es(»cch his Almighty Ooo<lness to grant that your lordship 
nuiy, for His sake, benr (his great cross with mei^kness and patience, 
whose only son, our dear I-iord and Saviour, bore a greater for you, 
and to consider that these humiliations, though they be very bitter, 
yet ai'e they sovereign medicines, ministered unto us by our Heavenly 
Physician, to cure the sickness of our souls if the fault be not ours." 
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THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE MONROE DOCTRINE.^ 



Uy James Bciiouleb. 



Within the last two or throe, years several of onr newspapers 
wliose seJiohirly standarcls ai-e recognized have attributed the author- 
ship of the Monroe doctrine, literaHy and exclusively, to John 
Quiii(\v Adams, Pre,sitlent Moume's Secretary of State. The climax 
of disparagement to Monnn^ himself in that connection was reached 
last July in an oration delivered Ix^fore Harvard's Phi Beta Kappa 
at Cambridge by the distinguished head of one of our western uni- 
versities, an ex-president of this Association, whom I respect and 
venerate, but from whose tribute on that occasion, quite too flattering 
to Harvard University a!id Massachusetts, I, as a Harvard num and 
Masssu'husi»lls l)orn, am constrained to differ. In this address he 
l)rais(\s John Quincy Adams as "that great Harvard statesman to 
whose*, matchless courage a!ul far-sighted wisdom we owe the declara- 
tion which we call the Monnw doctrine, but which might more justly 
Im called the A<1ams <loctrine." He pictures Monroi».'s Secretary of 
State as inspiring "the slow-moving and lethargic President" to 
fling out his challenge of \H2*\ to the allied sovereigns of coiitinental 
Euro|K% aiul asscM-ts that "James Monnw held the trumi)et, but John 
Quincy Adams hU\\\ the blast."* 

John Quincy Adams stands s(»cure enough in the hall of fame, and 
the most unique and heroi<', re<'ord he made as a public nnin Vx^gan 
after Monroe was in his grave. And anyone Avho carefidly ixsads 
Adams's published diary for tlM)se eight eventful years while ho 
served Monroe as Secretary, and served hhn faithfully, will see bow 
greatly he admired and revered the character of that President to 
whom he owed high station and a training for the highest; and this, 
too, in memoirs which wei'e by no means given to praising contem- 
poraries, as posterity is well aware. 

No President, in fact, ever l)ore office at the gift of our people who 
was more constant, more conscientious, more intent to serve them 

• Read at meeting of the American Historical Association at Washlnj^ton, D. C, by 
James Scliouler, noston, Mam. 

» Harvard Graduates* Magazine, September, 1005 (President James B. Angell). 
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ably and faithfully than James Monroi*, nor has any President of 
eight yeai*s ever yet sncriHMled more |M)sitively in doing so. All the 
great nteasiires 6f his h)ng Administration — and (hey were many — 
bore the stamp of his practical initiative an<l capable fulfillment. Wo 
sch; this in (he political wisdom cxpressiHl in his correspondence, which 
assuaged all sectional bitterness from the war of 1812 and usliered in, 
us he planned it, an era of good feeling while kci'.ping (he old oppo- 
sition leadei*s from reorganizing; in his patient Knancial lead from 
national collapse and depression to high prosi)crity and credit; in 
his admirable conduct of those negotiations with Spain which secuitid 
us peacefully the Floridas to add to our Louisiana purchase; in the 
executive influence*^ which he exerted for contposing the first great 
anti-slavery strife of our politics, which merged into the Missouri 
Compromise, for whose aid in pacifying the North he caused the sac- 
rifice of Texas in our Florida treaty; in the friendly recognition, ear- 
liest among the world's powers, of the independence of the Spanish- 
American republics in North and South America; in checking by his 
veto mes.sage the dangerous ))assion developing in Congivss for 
internal improvements and road building under national auspici^s; 
and fiiuilly, near the close*, in this lM)ld stand of 1S2*( against the Holy 
Alliance of European despots. In these and all other acts of his eight 
year.s' official term, as Adams's diary plainly indicates, this President 
consulted his Cabinet advisei*s and the whole of then), and while he 
weighed caixjfully and diligently their several counsels, he led and 
directed his Administration from first to last, sensitively antbitious 
in his high career for the just applause of posterity, magnanimous 
and considerate at all times, but the compliant tool of no one. 

This new misiipprehension, as I nuist call it, of the annals of 1823 
seems to have begun with a paper read by Mr. Worthington C. Ford in 
1901 before the Massachusetts Historical Society and entitled " (Jenesis 
of the Monroe I)(x;trine." A few written drafts from aunong the 
still unpublished pajxji's of John Quincy Adams were here produced 
as the basis of a new theory. Mr. Ford, whom I esttHim as a |)ei'sonal 
friend, is far Um accurate a sctholar in manuscripts to leave out of 
sight the other written data which bear ui>on such a controversy; 
but he has, I think, read into the Adams papers, and especially into 
Adams's diary, conclusions which they by no means justify when can- 
didly verified. lie starts with a jKistulate that the statement in 
Monroe's message of 1823 that America is no longiu* o|x;n to coloniza- 
tion by any European powei's came " adunttedly and undoubtedly " 
from John Quincy Adams; and this postulate should 1x5 qualified.** 



•John Quincy Adnma's diary, Decemlier 0, 1845, aBscrls (nrnl so does Monruu'n 1823 
mewHige) that thia Btateuicnt waa tranaforrod fi-oiu the text of a diplomatic dlapiiteli 
sent ahortly before, aa announcing u principle duly nutliorliMMl by the Prealdeut. Adania 
bare clalma, further, that he hluiaelf framed the aentence ; but he does not claim, nor la 
It probable, that the Idea ezpreaaed In that aentence waa exclusively hla own. 
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lie next claims that the authorship of the other material statement 
of the 1823 message (which runs into two long paragraphs) is 
shown hy the new t<»stiniony he adduces to have come from the same 
source; but to me that testimony shows nothing conclusive except that 
the President, while in general harmony with his Secretary of State, 
controlled and revised carefidly, with his own corrections, all impor- 
t4int dispatches of this date, anxious to avoid irritating Russia or her 
allies s<»parately. This dcH*s not look like lethargy on his part in the 
conduct of his own Administration. 

Even were it proved that Monr<K5 borrowed for his momentous 
messiige a phras(\ an idea, or an inspiration from any one of his 
capable (Cabinet oflicers, why should he not have historical (credit for 
his courageous pronounctmient In^fore (^)ngress and all Kurop<'., upon 
his own solemn responsibility as Chief Magistrate? There were 
many who, in 18(>2, urged President Lincoln to proclaim emancipa- 
tion befoiv, he did so, and various words and phrases contained in his 
fanious document are known to have been supplied by members of his 
Cabinet. President Washington had his Hamilton; and it is well 
known that he composed his " Farewell Address " — the real historical 
precui'sor of our Monroe doctrine — from drafts furnished him by 
statesmen whom he had consulted long before that address was pub- 
lished. Yet no one s(»eks to de|)rive either Washington or Tiiiicoln 
of the authorshi]) of an iunn<»rta1 instrinnent upon which our whole 
national destiny has turned. 

lV)th President Angell and Mr. Ford write disrespectfidly and 
even contemptuously of James Monroe. But no e^stimate of Monroe 
can do him justice which fails to consider the broadening effect of a 
long and varied public experience upon one singularly just and open- 
minded iu public endeavor, attached and attatthing in his frien<lships, 
amiable at heart, and of i)ure and unsullied honor. The public 
example he left was a noble one, though somewhat lost sight of when 
political passion surged presently about the rude i>erson of Andrew 
Jackson. The same impulsive Monroe who left college to join the 
northern fight for indepeiulence, fought gjillantly, and received a 
wound in action, who later came into public life under Patrick 
Henry's auspices as a Virginian Anti-Federalist, opposed to the adop- 
tion of the Constitution ; who, sent by Washington on the well-known 
mission to llevolutionary France as a counterpoise to Jay at Great 
Britain, yielded to the fraternal embrace and other enthusiastic 
follies of the French Directory, and after his recall antagonized 
Washington and nearly fought a duel with TTamilton — this same man 
was characterized .when IVesident by painstaking, delilx»rate, and 
comprehensive wisdom and gravity, nuinifesting traits not unlike 
thos(» of Washington's own peerless Administration. For meanwhile 
he had grown slowly but surely into wisdom: first as governor of 
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Virginia, next as Jefferson's special envoy to France to conclude with 
Livingston the I^niisiana purchase, and again as niiuistcr to Eng- 
land, where he framed a treaty which, had not JeflFerson suppressed 
it altogether, might have pi-evented the war which ensued. Still 
later, after a new lapse of discouragement and vexation, he had joined 
President Madison^s Administration as Secretary of State, strenu- 
ously conducting our foreign relations into and through the whole 
war of 1812 and carrying on his shoulders at the darkest episode of 
that struggle the burden of the War Department Ixisides. It was these 
later services to his country in his prime that conunended him pm- 
eminently for the Presidency in 1817, which our electors accorded, 
and so popular was his first term's Administration, upon the Washing- 
ton pattern, that he received from the people, like Washington him- 
self, a unanimous reelection by right for a second term. And though 
one of our State electoi*s, with an independent disregard of his con- 
stituency which in our day would have been thought infamous, thi^ew 
away his ballot spitefully to prevent such a parallel, the fact remains 
in history that of all Presidents hitherto chosen since this Union went 
into operation, none have gained nor even approached the plane of 
unanimous approval to which Washiugton and Monroe attained. 
Monroe, though slow moving in conclusions, was at all times alert, 
deliberate, dispassionate, true to his once-formed convictions. John 
Quincy Adams has eulogized him as one who studied alone far into 
the night the great problems which confronted his Administration, 
while Calhoun, his ardent Secretary of War, said of his highly accu- 
rate judgment, after viewing a subject patieutly on all sides, " I have 
known many nnich more rapid in reaching their conclusions, but very 
few with a certainty so unerring." 

Monroe's chief counselors, especially in foreign aflFairs, during 
his Presidency, were his two great prcdecessoi's ; and it should be said 
that this trio of successive Presidents, Jefferson, Madison, and Mon- 
roe, all congenial and disposed to nnitual conference, knew European 
ix)litics more intinnitely at this particular i)criod and exerted to- 
gether more influence in European circles than any other couteui- 
poraries. For in those first twenty-four fruitful yeai*s ot the nine- 
teenth century, we should rememlwr, Virginia was steadily at the 
helm of our young Union ; and the spectacle of three Presidents from 
a single State, all living through such a i>eriod, all fraternal in poli- 
tics and ix^i-sonally, and each watchful of current events, we are never 
likely to witness again. 

Few, probably, who enter into a question of authorship like the 
present have taken (he (rouble (o explore diligendy Pivsident Mon- 
roe's own correspondence. This correspondence has reccndy Ikhmi 
published as a complete work of seven printed volumes, well ediU^d 
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by Mr. Stanislaus Murray Hamilton, of the State Department. I 
comuiond to historical scholars the careful perusal of the sixth volume 
of this collection, to^»ther with Mr. Hamilton's exhaustive note at 
the end on " The (Jenesis of the Monroe Doctrine." Monroe's whole 
corresiwndcncc of 1823 with the Vir/rinian ex-Pi-esidents shows him 
watchful of foreign aifairs and fully cognizant of their progi*ess, 
months bcfoi'e Rush's momentous dispatches came to hand. There 
is one highly significant letter of 1823, as far back as Jime 23, which 
reviews the European situation as opposed to aiding the cause of 
human rights. "Our relation to Europe," he states to Jefferson, 
"is pretty uuich the same as it was at the commencement of the 
French Revolution. Can we in any form take a l)oldcr attitude in 
regard to it in favor of lilwrty than we did then? Can we afford 
greater aid to that cause by assuming any such attitude than we now 
do, by the force of our example?" 

Thus cogitating upon some new stand for liberty under our 
auspices, Monroe received the two startling dispatches from Minister 
Rush. Taking them to his Virginia home, he promptly submitted 
a copy for advice to the two ex-Presidents, at the same time indi- 
cating, though calmly, in his letter to Jefferson, October 17, the 
drift of his own pm^pose. If ever we could justly entangle ourselves 
with the affaire of Europe, now ap]>eared to him the time. " My own 
impression " he writes " is that we ought to meet the proposal of the 
British Government, and to make it known that we would view an 
interfeiTince on the i)aii of the European powers, and especially an 
attack on the [Spanish-AmcricanJ colonies by them, as an attack on 
ourselves." 

Jefferson's reply of October 24, long since accessible in his own 
writings, has often been pertinently quoted. It is one of the grandest 
letters he ever wrote, and he so cojisidered it. We are not to ignore 
(hat letter nor pass it carelessly by. In it,s flaming s<*.ntences we see 
illumined like a beacon light the whole long pathway of the doctrine, 
in its noblest development, which Monroe presently uttered and 
meant to apply, as a doctrine which shoidd add to nonintervention 
in European affairs, already imbedded in our policy, the prohibition 
of all European intervention in aifairs cis-Athintic, so that this 
whole New World might be held sacred henceforth to systems among 
congenial republics and dedicated ujidcr our lead to liberty and the 
rights of man. Jeffei-son advised cooperation with Great Britain in 
the present crisis, confident that a joint prohibition, such as Can- 
ning seemed to invite, would, instead of brijiging a European in- 
vasion of America, cifectually prevent it. Madison, though wary 
and distrustful of Canning's overtui-es, advised a similar course. 

In this joint consultation of Virginians, then, originated his- 

H. Doc. 923, 69-1 9 
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torically the Monroe doctrine, so far as that fundamental of* our 
policy was not rather the gradual and legitimate outgrowth of senti- 
ments repeatedly expressed earlier by several American statesmen, 
to be on this prime occasion positively proclaimed for enforcement. 

Turn now to John Quincy Adams's diary, studying carefully its 
whole record from Monroe's return to Washington in November to 
the assembling of Congress in early December, and we shall find 
that our President arrived at the seat of goveriunent ahvady con- 
firmed in a purpose to initiate i*esistance to the reactionary plans 
here of the Holy Alliance, though long deliberative as to methods, 
and inviting, in fact, the free counsel of his whole Cabinet upon 
these and the later Rush dispatches. The diary shows that Monroo 
promptly stated to his counselIoi*s that the Uuited States ought to 
take no subordinate part to Great Britain in this business; and that 
he kept much in mind the idea that if England with her fleet were 
left alone to prohibit the alliance from these shores, she might, when 
successful, compel the southern republics to become her own com- 
mercial dependents. It also shows that in an interview with the 
President, November 15, by special appointment, the Secretary of 
State was shown the two letters of Jefferson and Madison, and was 
duly impressed by their contents; and this date precedes that of 
the more important of Adams's diplomatic drafts which Mr. Ford 
has lately brought to light. 

It is true that, according to the diary, the President appeared at 
one stage of deliberation dejected and despondent; nor would this bo 
strange, considering tlio tremendous responsibility which rested upon 
him personally and the dread he entertained that the allies would 
really carry out their threat, in which case, as these southern repub- 
lics were still juvenile, the brunt of repelling foreign invasion must 
have fallen upon their avowed champion. Moreover, Great Britain 
would not at this time follow us in recognizing Spanish-American 
independence, and Rush's laU^r dispatches showed Canning moi*e 
dubious in his overtures. Perhaps, too, Monroe's dejection was 
partly due to his own private distress, for it is well known that he 
left office presently, so harassed with debt that he had to sell out his 
Virginia estate and pass his old age in pecuniary dependence; he 
had served his country's fortunes, these many years, to the detriment 
of his own. But the diaiy does not impute to Monroe the thought 
of retreat from his courageous purpose, and if it did so I for one 
should think that Adams misapprehended. 

The President's message to Congress was the great document which 
should evince a predetermined defiance of Europe. Adams's diary 
shows that Monroe prepared his own statement and then submitted it 
to his whole assembled Cabinet; that in the exordium of its first draft 
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it souiulccl an alarm of war, like a thunderclap, so that tho President 
was {)crsiiadcd to make an utterance more subdued; that in another 
draft which ho submitted the message met their united approval. 
And thus, December 2, 1823, when Congress assembled, that famous 
numifoKto went forth for which Tjondon had waited with extraordi- 
nary interest; and, as Hush presently wrote home, the most decisive 
blow was given thereby to all despotic interference with the new 
republics of our continent. 

To read finally Monroe's own authentic statements in this con- 
nection. Two lettei-s which he wrote to Jefferson, this same Decem- 
ber, shortly after the message had been read in the two Houses of 
Congress and published broadcast, reveal the explanation of his 
course. In the first of these, December 4, which accompanied a copy 
of the document, he says : " I have concurred thoroughly with the 
.sentiments expressed in your late letter; " and he adds of indei^endent 
Spanish America, with the same turn of expression which he had 
used to Jefferson in Octolxn* : " I consider the cause of that country 
as esscMitially our own." Monroe's second letter, still more explicit, 
shows Jefferson that in order to give our action here the greatest 
effect, and at the same time for conciliating better Russia and the 
other powers of the Holy Alliance than if we had joined Great Brit- 
ain at Ijondon in a joint remonstrance, our Administration had taken 
its own opposing stand, its separate initiative. It would thus seem 
that the master stroke, at this juncture, of warning off European 
aggression in an opening message to Congress, rather than by a 
joint protest with Great Britain, was Monroe's own idea. 

In short, as history may in fairness conclude, the United States 
at this time had a President who held up no trumpet for his Secretary 
of State or any other member of his Cabinet to blow into, but sounded 
his own sufficient blast and flung out his challenge, as a self-poised 
and self-respecting head of this nation, whose simple word carried the 
weight of a world-wide reputation, and who, in talents, public ex- 
perience, and nobility of character, was the peer of any crowned 
monarch of his times in all Europe^ 
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REPORT OF THE CONFERENCE ON THE TEACHING OF HISTORY IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 



liy J. A. Jamrs, Ohnlriiian. 



In opening the conference Professor James, of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, spoke of the programmes which had already been prepared 
on history for the elementary schools. According to the Madison 
conference of 1892, in the schools examined, there was an average of 
one year for history in the grammar schools of the country. "A few 
cases have been found," it says, " in which history is systematically 
taught in each of four or five years of a high school course." The 
simple, practical programme which was outlined was based on the 
work already IxMiig done in some of the good schools of the country, 
and was bclievod not to Iw lx»>yond the possible in any school where 
there was an efficient system of gradation. The progi*amme adopted 
for a course in history was grouped into two parts — ^the first group 
covering the last four yeai's of the grammar schools and the second 
group of four yeai*s was to begin with the first year of the high 
school. Biogi-aphy and mythology were recommended for the first 
two years. In the third year American history and the elements of 
civil government were to be studied, and in the fourth year Greek 
and Roman history with their oriental connections. "VATiile it is not 
possible to state the results with accuracy, it is certain that this pro- 
gramme has, through the National Educational Association, had a 
far-reaching influence, and that history since that time has been 
accorded a larger place in the curricula of the schools of the country, 
both secondary and elementary. 

The influence of the report of the committee of seven is so well 
known that it does not now need to be commented on. A member of 
that committee presented a report on the study of history below the 
•secondary schools, which has not received the attention it deserves. 
Besides giving a review of the conditions under which history was 
then taught, Miss Lucy Salmon outlined a six-year course of study, 
which she thought suitable for the elementary schools. 

136 
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These two reports represent, so far as I am aware, the only attempts 
to secure, by the aid of a national organization, some uniformity in the 
programme for history in the elementary s(;h(H>ls. In the meantime, 
however, individual writei*s, superintendents of schools here and there, 
many efficient teachers, and associations of teachers have given con- 
siderable attention to the subject. 

The committee on the progi'ammo for the meeting of the American 
Historical Association in Chicago, under the conviction that there 
was still much to be desired in the teaching of history in the public 
schools, arranged for a conference on the topics : " Some suggestions for 
a course of study in the elementary schools, and the preparation desir- 
able for the teacher of history in these schools." The practical dis- 
cussion which followed the presentation of the papers finally load lo 
the resolution that it was thought desirable that a committee should 
be appointed to make out a programme in history for the elementary 
schools, and consider other clost^ly allied topics. The executive 
council of the association acted favorably on the resolution and 
recommended that a conunittee of eight should Ik» appointed. This 
report was adopted unanimously by the asscxtialion. In due time, the 
committee was apiK)inted, and consists of Miss Mabel Hill, of the 
IjOWcU Normal School; Mr. Henry W. Thurston, then of the Chicago 
Normal School, now chief probation officer of the Chicago juvenile 
court; Messrs. Brooks, Gordy, and Van Sickle, superintendents of 
schools respectively in Goldsboro, N. C, Springfield, Mass., and 
Baltimore; Dr. Julius Sachs, of the Sachs school. New York: and 
Messrs. Henry E. Bourne, of Western Reserve University, and J. A. 
James, of Northwestern University. 

During the year the following topics have l>ecn considered by sub- 
committees and reported on at the regular meeting of the whole 
committee: (1) Suggestions for a course of study in history for the 
first four grades; (2) suggestions for a coui-se of study for the last 
four grades; (3) European background; (4) elementary history in 
European schools; (5) relation of history to geography, literature, 
and art; (G) suggestive methods, text-books, and supplementary nni- 
terial; (7) civics in elementary schools; (8) what preparation for 
teaching history should be exixicted of the teacher in the graders; 
(9) what has thus far l)een accomplished in the formation of a course 
of study in history for the elementary schools? 

It is our plan to bring to your attention but a partial report of the 
work of the committee. Tn doing so there is the desire on the part of 
Ihe membei*s that out of the discussion may come suggestions which 
shall enable us to strengthen the whole programme upon which we 
have been at work. While there is a general assent to the plan which 
will be presented by Professor Bourne for tlie last four grades, it 
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must be understood that upon no point has the final word been 
pronounced. 

Prof. Henry E. Bourne presented a paper on "A Course in History 
for the Last Four Grades." 

In his introductory remarks Professor Bourne referred to the work 
on this problem done by a committee of the Association of History 
Teachers of the Middle States and Maryland. The committee seemed 
to be agreed upon two propositions: First, that American history 
should furnish the subject-matter of the course in the last four years 
of the elcuHMttary school, and, scH*ond, that Antcrican history should 
Im treated "in carefully delinrited stagers, each iH^riml fully and 
iinally presented at a given iM)int in the curriculum." With these 
conclusions, interpreted as will appear in what follows, the com- 
mittee of eight at its recent meeting had found itself in substantial 
agreement. In practice it may bo possible to construct more than 
one programme in accordance with such principles. Professor 
Bourne explained that the particular solution which he was to sub- 
mit had received the favorable consideration of the committee, 
although it had not been formally adopted. 

In drawing up any scheme for the study of American history 
there are two questions which must be considered. The most impor- 
tant is. What is meant by American history? Do we mean simply 
an account of the events which have occurred in America ?• Upon 
reflection such a view must be regarded as inadequate. The aim of 
historical teaching is to explain the America of to-day, its civiliza- 
tion, its institutions, and its traditions. If America can not bo under- 
stood without taking into account the history of its peoples before 
they crosK<»d the Atlantic, this nuist Iw done. But, it will Ix^ objected, 
this is equivalent to studying European history, something which, 
by implication, was excluded at the outsi»t. To a certain extent sncli 
an objection is well founded, although it is evident that if those 
characteristics and incidents are chosen which arc indispensable to 
enable the pupil to undei'stand the i>coplcs who followed Columbus, 
Cabot, and Cartier across the Atlantic, the objection loses most of its 
[K)int Too much emphasis has been laid upon the Atlantic as a 
natural boundary not merely of the American continent, but also of 
the history of America. Teachers can not afford to content themselves 
with the ordinary commonplace about the brevity of American his- 
tory, luiless they are careless of the very object of giving instruction 
in the subject. 

The second question concerns the place in the course where this 
preliminary mattei* shall be treated. On the whole it seems better to 
adhere in this work also to the chronological order. It is true that 
at a later stage of the pupil's work he might be able to appreciate 
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other seemingly more important aspects of the subject But, it is 
necessary for him to have some of this information at the start in 
order to know the elements of the subject witli which he is dealing. 
Moreover the material which should be included is simple in char- 
acter, akin in some respects to the stories which in his supplementary 
reading he has already become acquainted with. Tf the subject wci*e 
deferred until the seventh year of the elenientiiry school, it wouhl 
then appear as distinctly European history and half of the value of 
giving it would be lost. Many teachers would also Iw tempted io 
omit it altogether as unessential. 

In subdividing the subject-matter the committee has considered 
favorably the following periodization: For the fifth gi^ade, the 
period of tlie discoveries, together witli the introductory topics se- 
lected from the history of the emigniting peoples before they left 
Europe. In the sixth grade would be taken up the period of settle- 
ment from 1600 to 17G3. The seventh grade would consider the 
period from 1763 to about 1825, during which both North and South 
America were transformed from a group of colonies ruled from 
Europe to a sisterhood of republics. The eighth grade would have 
as its subject the industrial and political development of the United 
States, its expansion westward, and the growth of the great rival 
states of Europe. 

This pcu'iodization might Im summed up, having rogar<l (o unity of 
subject!^ as follows: I)is<*ovenes, coloitizntiou, struggle for iudepond- 
ence, national development. In neitlier the sevenlh nor the eighth 
grades is it the purpose to give much attention to affairs in Europe 
or in South America, but the aim should be to bring more into view 
than has been customary the broad sweep of the revolutionary 
movement, and also to show, near the close of the course in the eighth 
grade, enough of the reconstruction of nu>dern Europe to euable the 
pupil to gain some comprehension of what England, France, Ger- 
many, and Italy have become through the events of the last fifty 
years. Without submitting a detailed list of topics it is difficult to 
avoid the impression of overemphasizing the European elements. 
They must in any brief statement be stated emphatically simply be- 
cause they are so often ignored altogether. Their importance may 
be shown from one or two illustrations taken from the period 176B- 
1825. All American histories touch the question of impi-essment and 
the rights of neutral commerce, but in teaching the subject in the 
elementary school the great European struggle Avhic^h brought these 
questions to the front and which partially explains, if it does not 
excuse, England's exasperating conduct is genenilly ignored. In 
explaining the pre-llevolutionary controvei'sy, would not the griev- 
ances of the American colonists be better understood if the much 
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worse grievances of the Spanish colonists were touched upon at the 
same time, and if some little account wore given of the condition of 
the Knro|KMin peo])lc at homo? A simple cxphmation of the changes 
affected hy the Frencli (hiring their revolution would also bring out 
the exact ])olitica] character of our own struggU». against the English 
(xovernment. Some notions of (he revolt of (he Spanish colonies is 
a fitting sequel to the whole subject. 

Aft(».r all, the critical point in such a scheme is the programme for 
the fifth grade. This is guided by the following considerations: 
First, the desire to emphasize geographical facts, not only those 
which form a part of the history of the discoveries of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, but also the simpler incidents of previous 
geographical discovery. Second, the desire to put the facts of emi- 
gration to America in connection with earlier movements of peoples. 
Third, the effort to show in a very simple way the civilizations which 
formed the heritage of those who were to go to America ; that is, to 
explain what America started with. Lastly, to associate the three 
or four peoples of Europe which were to have a share in American 
colonization with enough of their characteristic incidents to give the 
child some feeling for the names " England," " Spain," " Holland," 
and " France." It nniy I)e added that some effort must be made to 
show how Kuroiwans IxHraiue divided in religion just as this work 
was begiiniing. 

At the conclusion of the paper Professor Bourne read from an 
outline of topics into which the work of the fifth grade had been 
sulxlividexl. These were not a final selection, but, rather, indications 
of a possible solution of the problem, a tentative line of thought. In 
outlining the topics which brought in some notions of the earlier 
history of the European peoples these topics included references to 
the tales with which the children were already familiar in their sup- 
plementary language work. The purpose of this was to connect their 
work in history with their work in language. 

Miss Mabel Hill opened the discussion, saying, in brief: 
I feel that my only excuse for addressing the conference is my 
hearty jwrsonal Ixjlief in the work of the committee, and my very 
gn».at desire to s(h*, history taught with a broader outlook which the 
point of view of this syllabus offei^s. 

We have s(»t for(h in the sylhibus a course in history which corre- 
sponds appropriately to the child's mind. The boy from to 14 years 
loves ' adventure ; let him hear the story of European adventure. 
Children love to build huts, camps, fortifications, through actual 
experience; Europe in the middle ages was building its castles, its 
luouasteries, its abbeys, its x^alaces. Children love to play " house- 
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keeping " and " to make believe " they arc " grown-ups." Knight- 
hood and the days of chivahy, colonial homes in New England life, 
Virginia plantations, or Dutch establishments, any and all answer the 
purpose for the " make-believe " knight or lady, the Priscilla or the 
Madam Yeardley, as the case may be. In fact, history, taken chrono- 
logically, as we propose it shall be in these four years in the elemen- 
tary curriculum, has developed as the child develops. Europe grew 
physically; Europe had its great age of discipline; p]urope asserted 
its right to make self-governing laws; finally Euroj>e became con- 
scious of its intellectual and spiritual powers, an analogous sequence 
to the sequence of childhood and adolescence and strong young man- 
hood. 

The syllabus has also logical sequence an^l nu)rcovcr it has the fun- 
damental principles of education in its purpose, biHunise (1) it seta 
forth an outline of facts for the sake of knowledge, per se; (2) this 
outline of facts has been so chosen and developed that individual 
fitimulation of each student is hoped for, iK^cause of the underlying 
ethical influences emphasized especially in biographical work and lit- 
erary inspiration; (3) out of this knowledge, \^v se, and out of the 
ethical influence we hope there will conte the assimilated cultui*e 
which makes individuality of service to the world — the final aim of 
education. 

Personally, the psychological and pedagogical value of this sylla- 
bus does not appeal to me as so necessary as does its'broader point of 
view, its strong argument that history shall lie taught fairly. The 
syllabus is timely, because surely to-day, if never before, we ought, 
in our public schools, to he able to teach the coming generation of 
citizens the real story of the past, without prejudice and without nar- 
rowness. We must acknowledge that in our American history text- 
books we have lxK»n desperately narrow, and our t(^xt-b(K)ks have Ikhju 
about all the historical material handled by the great mass of elemen- 
tary school teachers. For instance. Protestantism and democracy 
and Northern institutions have been so emphasized upon the pages 
of American historical storybooks and text-books that the lay student 
who has not had the opportunity to he scholarly has no light what- 
soever upon the important and significant contributions given to civil- 
ization through the power of the Catholic Church, of aristocratic 
government, and of sectional developments. * * * 

History, as it has been taught from the elementary text-books, has 
enumerated facts chronologically; it has defined conditions; it has 
even gone so far as to look for causes and decide upon results. But 
the teaching of history in the future ought to do something more than 
further information. History ought to l)e the foundation for the i)hi- 
losophy of living. How far this syllabus, set forth by the committee 
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of eight, can bring nlK)ilt tins pliilosophy remains to be seen. As a 
nieniUa* of the committee, it seeniH to me a stepping-stone toward such 
a philosophy, and I indoi-se the syllabus most heartily. 

Prof. Henry Johnson, of the Charleston, 111., State Normal School, 
continued the discussion, saying in brief: 

There is an impression, more or less general, that history can not 
be presented to children as history. The assumption seems to be, in 
many cases, that school work in this subject must follow the natural 
instincts, the natural tastes and interests of children, laborious 
analogies being dnnvn from the growth of historical consciousness 
in the race. It may Ixi readily granted that children will not, on 
their own initiative, stumble upon the principles of historical criti- 
cism. Neither will they on their own initiative stmnble upon the 
multiplication tables. The question is not " AVliat kind of history 
would rhiMren write for themsc»lvi»s if left to their own untutored 
fancies?" It is, rather, ^' What kin<l of history can be brought 
within range of their cultivated intelligence?" This question I do 
not find si^riotisly raisinl in e<lucational discussions, a special reason, 
in my judgment, for raising it here. 

The schoolmaster is so busy with his methods and purposes of 
instruction that he often finds himself unable to devote proper atten- 
tion to the snhjerUvuittev of instruction. Having decided, for ex- 
ample to demand from history entertainment, inspiration, ideals of 
life and conduct, lessons in patriotism, he has a way, too often, of 
setting the prominent characters of history up on pedestals and 
treating them as mere piea\s of educational apparatus. Having laid 
it down as an axiom that the educati(mal value of the story does not 
dej>end upon its literal accuracy, he proceeds to fill the minds of 
children with historical delusions, which most of them must carry to 
their graves. This sort of thing doubtless has its uses, but the 
qtiestion may well be asked, " Is it history, or even a preparation for 
history? " 

It is time to recognize that history has rights as well as peda- 
gogy — rights which experience has shown can be enforced. As early 
as the fourth year of school life it is possible to arouse interest in 
historical literature proper, and even in history as a method of 
establishing truth. The children are ready to do their part. The 
teachers will respond to projMjr guidance. The time is opportune, 
in my judgment, iov emlwdying in the report of the committee sug- 
gestions designed to establish a definite relation between history in 
school and history in histories. 

Dr. W. II. Tolson, chairman of the committee on history teaching 
in the Baltimoix) public schools, continued the discussion. 
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" Rarely," he said, " has it been my privilege to examine a more 
comprehensive course of study in liistory for the fiflli-grade chiss. 

^^ The introduction of European history broadens our view, and its 
study is both fascinating and instructive, and since history teaches 
the moving causes which led to events, its introduction, if kept within 
proper limits and application, is a logical procedure, and will aid in 
interpreting present conditions. 

" The course, as regards Old World history, is all that could be de- 
sired, not only for elementary but for secondary schools also. 

" It is a question, however, whether its arrangement and exclusive- 
ness are the best for American children. And more, a cotirse of study, 
apparently topical, built upon chronological lines, seems to be 
illogical. 

"It is doubtful whether any teacher has the time or ability to 
develop the prescribed work. The year seems overcrowded." 

In the general discussion which followed a number of speakei*s 
took part, among others several who were engaged in teaching history 
in the elementary schools. 

Dr. James Sullivan, of the High School of Commerce of New York 
City, and President G. W. Ward, of the Maryland State Normal 
School, spoke in favor of the report. Doctor Sullivan said, in part: 

In the ordinary elementary school there has been a constant at- 
tempt to present two coui^ses in American history — one in the eighth 
grade and one in one of the lower grades. This has largely met with 
failure owing to the difficulty of finding texts and teachei*s that make 
a proper diffei-entiation In material and in methods of presentation 
between the lower grades and the last. This difficulty the committee 
has overcome in a way which, I must confess, had not presented 
itself to me. The scheme which the committee offers is certainly an 
admirable one in this resi)ect and deserves our connnendation and 
support. 

President Ward continued the discussion, saying: 

The work of this committee is so important that it soxams to me this 
discussion might 1k^ more profitably directol toward perfecting what 
has already been done than toward merely pointing out what may 
appear to the individual as weaknesses. 

A great deal has l)een said about the amount of work proix>sed for 
the fifth grade. Would it not be easier to view the outline proposed 
as merely suggestive, and let each teacher adapt it to each class? But 
is it true that the points touched upon in the suggested outline for the 
fifth grade can not be profitably presented to average pupils of that 
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grade? When once the teacher knows the subject-matter and not the 
text-book merely, it is surprising how rapidly and successfully the 
work in history will progi'ess. Remember that pupils of the fifth 
grade are not pupils of 5 years of age. They are pupils of 11 or 12 
years of age, and there is no more serious injustice done to the average 
pupil than the almost universal practice of imderestimating his 
ability to understand subjects, if only the subjects be rationally 
prtwented. .♦ 

Every progressive teacher of American history has felt the incon- 
venience and the loss of time involved in presenting the whole of 
American history two or three separate times to the same class. The 
l)lan of this committee therefore scnmis to mo attainable, and I ear- 
n(\stly hope that their work will include a sngge.stive outline which 
may be pr()lital)ly followed by the progressive teacher in every grade 
from the fii'st to the eighth. 

This Association can do no more needful and helpful work in any 
direction than in this of giving its widespread and powerful influence 
to the rational organization of history teaching in the grades. 

Prof., N. M. Trenholme, of the University of Missouri, favored the 
introduction in the fifth and sixth years of a good, clear, elementary 
course in English history, in which the relation of the English people 
to the continent of Europe should be laid stress on. Such a course 
would be the best introduction to American history. 

]*rof. V, M. Fling, of the Univei'sity of Nebraska, spoke as follows: 

1 feel comi)elled to take exception to the suggestion of the com- 
mittee that the mythiuil stories of the early Greeks and Romans 
form a good starting point for the teaching of the history of those 
]>eoples. That matter undoubtedly has its uses, but one of its uses 
is not lo furnish a foundation for historical training. What a i)eople 
thought its early history was may be quite a difTerent thing from 
what that history really was, and there is hardly time in the brief 
school life of a child to teach both the false and the true. If these 
myths are to be used at all, they should be treated as fiction and con- 
nected with literature rather than with history. It would be just 
as reasonable to precede a course in astronomy with a course in 
astrology, or a course in chemistry with a course in alchemy, as to 
'precede an exposition of man's evolution in society based on the 
latest investigations by an account of the false theories that have 
been held concerning that evolution. Such a study has its place, 
but that place is not in the gi*ade«s. To teach pupils in the secondary 
sch<M)ls what historical truth means, to give them some idea of how 
we distinguisli fact from fiction, isj a most dillicuil task under the 
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most favorablo conditions. Why render it more difficult? Why 
teach, in connection with history, things that must be unlearned 
later on? Why not discard from the histories and from historical 
instruction matter that the trained specialist of to-day regards as the 
creation of the imagination of a youthful people and utterly outside 
the domain of reality? 

Let history be placed in the class of strcntious studies. I^et our 
pupils be taught that proof mtist be insisted on in historical work, 
and that when the ])roof ends the history ends. Teach them that 
no matter Iiow long a story has Imcn iH^licvcd nor by how numy 
people it has l)een accepted as true, if it does not rest on trustworthy 
evidence it is not a historical fact, and can not be classed as history. 
If they do not learn these things in an elementary way in the sec- 
ondary school, they are not likely to learn them at all. 

Prof. W. H. Mace, of Syracuse University, took part in the dis- 
cussion, saying, in part : 

Teachers of elementary history will be grateful for the work this 
committee of eight is doing. Professor Bourne calls attention to the 
report of the work of a similar committee of History Teachers' 
Association of the Middle States and Maryland. As a memlxu* of this 
latter committee, I stiggest that too much stress should not l)c i)laced 
upon its conclusions, since they were not final and were not tmani- 
mous. At least two members of the committee do not subscribe to all 
the conclusions of that report, esi>ecially to the recommendation that 
Explorations be studied in the fifth year, Colonization in the sixth, 
the Revolution in the seventh, and the remainder in the eighth. Per- 
sonally I much prefer tlie plan prepared by another member of the 
Middle States and Maryland committee. Dr. E. W. Lyttle, State 
inspector in history for New York, and published in the Regents' 
Academic Syllabus. This scheme, for the fifth and sixth years, covers 
the whole of American history by a series of well-selected biographies. 
For the seventh and eighth years the entire field is covered again by 
following the course of eventii. The New York scheme escapes the 
defect of repetition by shifting the point of emphasis. It enjoys the 
advantage of giving the pupils a continuotis story and also lends 
itself to giving proper attention to European history. 

The plan now before us, however, seems to 1x3 top-heavy with 
European history. Professor Bourne seems to have outlined enough 
of European history to occupy the entire j^eriod. Whatever your 
committee may have had in mind, you will frighten superintendents 
and teachers in the grades with the vast amount of European history 
to be studied. When you consider the fact that neither the su^)erin- 
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fomlontH or tlio i<m<;lioi's arc sjKM^inlisis in iliis field, it Hccins to mo that 
they wonhl have the ri^ht to object. 

I certainly can not subscribe to the idea that fairy tales, myths, and 
legends have no place in a course of study such as your committee 
contenij)late. No course will 1k» received with favor unless it adjusts 
itself to studies nlrondy recognized as having a ]>erinanent place in 
the currictdum of the elementary school. This class of stories, so 
much utilized for reading and language work, must be utilized by the 
tejicher of history also. In these stories we have thought and action, 
puri)ose and deed. What, besides, do we have in history? While 
such material is primarily literature, it does involve the explanation 
of action by thoughts and motives. Thus it is a preparation for the 
study of real history. 

H. Doc. 923, 5»-I 10 
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REPORT OF THE CONFERENCE ON THE FIRST YEAR OF COLLEGE WORK 

IN HISTORY. 



Hy C11AKI.K8 n. ITarkinr, CImlritinti. 



In opening the conference the chairman spoke as follows: 

The most difficult question which now confronts the college teacher 
of history seems, by general agreement, to be the first year of the 
college course. The problem is comparatively new, and becomes each 
year more serious. Twenty-five or thirty years ago the small amount 
of history taught in American colleges came in the junior or senior 
year and was not organized into any regular curriculum. With the 
recent development of historical courses, however, the teaching of his- 
tory has worked down into the sophomore and often into the fresh- 
man year, so that the teacher of the first coui'se in history is not only 
charged with introducing his students to college work in history, 
but must also take his share of the task of introducing them to college 
work in general. At the same time the enlargement of the curric- 
uhim and the improvement of instruction in history in many of our 
sivondary sch(H)ls result in sending to the colleges each year a*con- 
si<lcrable ninnlKU* of students who have already some familiarity with 
history and can not be treated in quite the same way as the great 
body of freshmen. Moreover, the first college course in history in 
all our larger institutions attracts a large number of students, in some 
cases as many as four hundred, so that the management of a large 
class adds another element to the problem. 

No one pretends to have found tlie ultimate solution of these dif- 
ficulties, though each historical department is working at the ques- 
tion in its own way, and what seems to be needed at present is not 
dogmatic discussion so much as a comparison of the experience of 
different institutions. This conference is, then, an informal experi- 
ence meeting, and the speakers liave been selected so as to represent, 
so far as possible, different types of institutions, different subjects of 
study, and different methods. I shall begin the discussion with a 
brief account of the introductory course at Harvard. 

This course, History la, is designed as an introduction to the 
college study of history. The purpose is to show students how to 
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do college work in history, to give them some idea of the nature and 
methods of historical study, to stimuhite their iuVrest, and to teach 
them something of an important historical ]K^ri(Ml. The fieUl covered 
is medieval history from the fourth to tlu» fourteenth <x»nlury. The 
course is not a prereciuisite for all the otlier coui'sc^s in tlie de])artnient, 
but it is the only course open to freshmen who have not given con- 
siderable attention to historical study before coming to college, and 
it is taken by the majority of students. The number averages about 
four hundred, nine-tenths of whom are freshmen. 

The class meets three times a week throughout the year, twice in 
a body for lectures and the third hour in sections of from twenty to 
twenty-five men. The lectures do not attempt to give a narrative, but 
seek to bind together the student's reading, comment upon it, clarify 
it, reenforce tlie significant points, and discuss s[X3cial as[^cts of the 
subject. The reading is divided into two parts, prescribed and col- 
lateral. The prescribed reading, from seventy-five to one hundred 
pages a week, is made as far as possible the central part of the stu- 
dent's work. At first this is selected largely from text-books and 
illustrative sources; later in the year text-books drop into the back- 
ground, and biographies and narrative histories are taken uj). Each 
student provides himself with two or tliree texts, a source book, and 
an historical atlas, and many buy the prescrilx^l works as well. TImj 
other books for the course are kept in a special reading room, where 
there are enough duplicates to provide one copy of the prescribed 
books for every ten men. 

At the weekly section meetings the students are held responsible 
for the required reading and the lectures for the week. There is 
always a short written paper fifteen to twenty mintites in length, in- 
cluding usually an exercise on the outline map, and the rest of the 
hour is spent in oral questions and discussion. These sections are 
held by the assistants — four in number — chosen from men who have 
had two or three years of graduate study and generally some experi- 
ence in teaching. 

For the collateral reading a certain number of books are recom- 
mended each week, and the students are encouraged to read freely 
upon subjects which interest them. A fixed minimum of such read- 
ing is set for every one in the course, and a higher minimum for those 
who expect distinction, but students are ex[M5cted to read beyond 
these amounts, and generally do so. Each man has at least six indi- 
vidual conferences a y<Mir with his assistant, <levole<l mainly to a Jis- 
cussion of the collateral reading. The conference also serves as an 
opportunity for examining notebooks, talking over difficulties, and 
in general for closer personal acquaintance between student and 
assistant 
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TIio course in this form is a new one, this being its second year, and 
is still in an experimental state; but after having tried a number of 
different types of first-year courses for college students, I find myself 
better satisfied with this than with any other. 

'^ The Fii-st Year of College Work in History at Yale," was then 
descrilxid as follows by Prof. O. H. Richardson : 

The elenientaiy course in history in the academic department of 
Yale University purports to give a " general survey of the political, 
economic, and social development of the peoples dwelling upon the 
continent of Kurope " from the fall of Rome to 1870. Institutional 
history is reduced to an adeipiate mimimtim; English history is 
excluded. The object of the course is to enable students to acquire 
a knowledge of elementary facts and their significance ; bibliograph- 
ical knowledge — including facility in finding and handling books as 
well as extracting information from them; to arouse enthusiasm 
and induce proper modes of historical thinking. The course is at 
once an end in itself and introductory to later courses in both sub- 
stance and acquisition of elementary methods, particularly biblio- 
graphical. There are ihwG exercises per week throughout the year. 

At present there are in the coui-se 3H3 men, of whom approximately 
one-third are sophomores and upper classmen. These fall under the 
care of one instruclor iind are divi<led among three divisions of 39 
men each. The n^nuiining membei*s of the course — freshmen all — 
are divided into nine divisions with 24 men in each — suitable there- 
fore in size for the use of a conference method, the gi-eat desidera- 
tum. The work is divided among three instructoi-s, two of whom 
devote their entire attention to the care of four divisions each. It 
is of the methods applied in these fi*eshman divisions that I propose 
mainly to s]^)eak, first mentioning certain points common to all 
divisions. 

In them all a syllabus is used as the basis of instruction, necessi- 
tating the simultaneous use of several required text-books ; all require 
use of the library and collateral readings; all employ as media of 
instruction informal lectures, daily quizzes, and short written tests 
at least once a week. Finally, the same paper is set for the entire 
course at the term examinations. Formal lectures are not given, and 
the course never meets as a unit. 

The distinctive features of the course are three in number: (1) The 
Syllabus; (2) Bibliographical training; (3) Collateral reading. 

J. TIIK SVLLAHIIS. 

The syllabus employe<l is |)ecurmr both in sulwtance and mechanical 
construction. Broadly si>eaking, one page of the syllabus contains 
material for one class-room exercise. First is printed the main topic; 
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next, bibliographicftl matter, usually arranged as follows: Required 
readings, contemporary material of an illustrative or documentary 
nature, geographical references, furtluu* Headings, advancing from 
books of -comparative simplicity to those of gi'eater difficulty and 
standard excellence. Next follows the various topics embraced under 
the general subject, and care has been taken to arrange these in logical 
order and due coordination. This assists the student in the work of 
preparation, while in the class room the instructors omit or emphasize 
such points as they see fit, do not necessarily adhere to the outline 
with rigidity, and introduce fresh material iu the iu formal lecture. 
The mechanical construction of the syllabus enables the instructor to 
compel the student to fulfill the requirements of the course, especially 
in the lines of preparation and collateral reading. Each page of the 
syllabus may be separated from the rest and fastened into one of the 
patent-covered notelwoks commonly in use; each student is required 
to arrange his notes, in a definite order: First, the syllabus sheet; 
second, collateral reading in connection with the to])ics of that sheet; 
thii'd, notes taken from required text-books in preparation of the 
daily lesson ; and, lastly, notes taken in the class room. Then follows 
a second syllabus sheet and similar arraugeuuMiLs, a third, aud so on. 
In connection with the daily cpiizzes and wi^^kly tests, every student 
is thus kept up to his work — for the scrutiny of notebooks is not a 
mere form. 

During the second term this scrutiny is relaxed, for a new feature 
becomes prominent in the course — the bibliographical element. 

II. mm.iooKAi'iiv. 

It would be quite possible for a student to lose his course by 
neglecting work in this line. Last year in certain divisions it counted 
as one-fourth of the course from Christmas to June. Instruction is 
given individually at a series of personal interviews. 

The student receives a card with the name of a topic — ^always one 
of some breadth — upon which he is to produce a bibliography in one 
week. No limit of titles is given, no method of work prescril)ed, 
and no titles of bibliographies are furnished, for one object is to 
bring home to the student how helpless he is. At the end of the week 
occurs the first conference. The student produces his list of titles — 
scanty, unclassified, incorrectly .stated. His method of collecting 
is now criticised and he is required to state which books he has read, 
which he considers best, and why? lie is then told to take two or 
three of them as a basis and Avrite an essay on his subject, to be pre- 
sented in another week. Paged references, logical arrangement, and 
the choice of salient points are required. This essay may itself l)e 
regarded as altogether of secondary importance; its chief object is 
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SO to acquaint the writer with the ramifications of his subject that 
he can the more intelligently proceed with his bibliographical work. 

At the end of the week occurs the second and most important con- 
ference. The men are summoned to it in groups of five. The essays 
are handed in — not criticised — and the students started on the most 
serious stage of their bibliographical work. Full directions as to 
methods are now given. The student is told how to take down a 
lHM>k title in scientific form, and how to construct a classified bibli- 
ography, dividing his titles into four pi'escribed classes, two of which 
are sources and magazine artich^s together with essays and fictioii. 
lie is then told where to find material. For sources the procedure 
has l)een a,s follows: The student is referred to the library card cata- 
logue of topics, to material given at the end of chapters in certain 
well-known text-books, and to the footnotes of standard histories. 
Formal bil)liogra])hies are also nauuul — for example, Gross, Adams's 
Manual, and exceptionally even Dahlmann-Waitz, Monod, or Moli- 
nier. As of sources, so of literature. Under magazine articles 
acquaintance is made with the leading English and American his- 
torical reviews, also with the use of Poole's Index and similar works. 
The bibliographies prodticed are handed in at the end of the third 
week; they and the essays are criticised later at a third conference 
at the instructor's convenience. During the current year each student 
in the freshman divisions will produce three such bibliographies. 

As to results : Last year, out of divisions numbering 142 men, the 
briefest bibliography contained 28 titles. An average bibliography 
would contain, perhaps, 4 sources, 8 to 10 monographs, many more 
paged references to gcMieral histories, while the division of magazine 
articles, essays, and fiction was usually largest of all. For the best 
men the results were fine, and the jx)orest man, at any rate, became 
acquainted with the interior of the library during his freshman year, 
learned to tise both the author and subject catalogue, and handled at 
least a dozen books not text-books. 

III. CJOLLATKKAL READING. 

Collateral reading is required throughout the year. The student 
is advised to avoid the use of compenditims and to read biography 
and standani works, following his own bent after more or less con- 
sultation with his instru<!tor. During the j)ast term alK)ut 50 i>er cent 
seem to have read one hour or more each week, and 13 per cent up- 
ward of three hours. Six per cent have sought to evade this duty 
altogether. 

Attempts are making to increase the efficiency of work in collat- 
eral reading, bibliogi*aphy, and, so far as pressure of numbers will 
allow, in scientific note taking, with a view to making the third 
essay scientific. 
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IV. USE OF SOURCES. 

By a majority of the instructoi-s concerned the source method is 
considered not available in a course of this kind. It has been used to 
a limited extent this year in four divisions only. Its success has 
depended largely on the assignment in advance of specific questions 
based upon specific sources, followed by class-nH)in discussion. 
Greater success, too, has been attained in the comparison of related 
systems of thought — Ronum philosophy, for example, and Christian 
doctrine — than in drawing matters of specific fact from fornuil docu- 
ments. It would appear that the extra demands of source work upon 
the time of the student outside and of the instructor inside of the 
class room have l)een met by diminishing the severity of the note- 
book requirement on regular text-book reading and by simplification 
of the treatment of syllabus topics. At the same time it should be 
stated on the one hand that the divisions which use the source method 
take the same final examination as the rest, and on the other that one 
of the text-books required in all divisions is a source book and ques- 
tions which necessitate its perusal are introduced into the regular 
exercise. 

Miss Lucy M. Salmon, of Vassar College, was unable to be present, 
but her views were set forth by her colleugue. Miss Ellery, and were 
put into written form us follows: 

It is difficult to put into ten minutes' time the theories, experiences, 
and observations of fifteen years — it wei-e easier to make them the 
basis of a book.^ The discussion must therefore take somewhat the 
form of an analytical table of contents. 

The question of what can be done in the first year of college work 
in history involves the antecedent one. What do students bring with 
them from the high school in the way of historical training? 

All college instructors who have read for a period of years the 
entrance papers in history will probably agree that the preparation 
in history has shown steady improvement. Yet it is still true that 
this preparation leaves much knowledge yet to be desired as to how 
history should be studied. Students too often apply for admission 
to college who do not know how to read a history intelligently, who 
can not think independently, who do not understand how to analyze 
material or to combine material synthetically, who have used only a 
single book, who have had only deadening routine drill work, who 
show an entire lack of even the germ of indepen<lent method of work, 
whose notebooks in history are made up of the teacher's work dic- 

"Tlie siieaker wislios to assume the resiioiislblllty for tbe oplulous expressed aud not 
to commit her colleagues to subscription to them. 
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tftted cither before or after the study of the facts, and whose childish 
dci)endei)ce on the teacher is iUustrated by the frequent questions, 
Shall we read to the bottom of tlie fifteenth page or to the top of the 
sixteenth? Did yon say we must look up Marathon on the map? 
Do you want us lo write our notes with a |M»n or i)cncil? 

Stated negatively as regards the preparation in subject-matter, 
students enter college too often with a mass of unrelated facts — ^they 
have studied facts exclusively, but they have no command of these 
facts; they have spent an inordinate proportion of their time on the 
Peloponnesian war, the Samnite wars, nnd the Punic wars, while 
thoy have no knowledge of the events between the time of Augustus 
and of Charlemagne, as they have been ex[)ected to prepare this 
period by themselves; they have made no connection between the 
facts learned in history and the same or similar facts learned in 
geography, in English, in Latin, or in Greek. 

If we ask the cause of this inferior preparation on the part of the 
high schools we may find a partial explanation in the social distrac- 
tions of city life, in the rapid development of secret fraternities, in 
the mechanical tests applied to work, and in the inferior work of the 
grammar grades. 

Is an explanation sought for the inferior preparation in history in 
the grammar grades, it is in part to be found in the lack of scholar- 
ship on the part of tlie teachers in the grades, in the enforced sub- 
serviency of teachers to principals and superintendents, and in the 
influence of politics in the appointment of teachers in the public 
schools and the influence of social position in the appointments made 
in private schools. 

Is this statement of conditions far afield? It is a statement of the 
conditions we have to meet and to understand before we can answer 
the question of what is to be the aim of the first year's work in history 
in college and what can be accomplished in one year with a class 
meeting three hours per week. 

Three general classes of aims are attainable: First, to teach the 
technique of the subject; second, to teach the students to think his- 
torically ; third, to arouse an intelligent interest in historical material 
and historical subjects. 

A knowledge of the technique that it is possible to gain through 
the study of the subject includes a knowledge of how to use books in 
a mechanical way, involving a knowledge of general form — what is 
meant by title page, copyright, ttible of contents, chapter headings, 
headline, side lines, margins, signature, body of the \vork, footnotes, 
ilhistrations, maps, charts, diagrams, genealogical tables, appendixes, 
and index. 
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It includes a knowledge of how to get at material on its mechanical 
side. This involves an undei*standing of general library arrange- 
ment, including the use of card catalogues, book catalogues, bibli- 
ographies, and of how to find material through the study of footnotes. 

It also includes a knowledge of how to preserve material on its 
mechanical side. This includes an understanding of how to make 
out a bibliography; how to take notes from reading, including the 
use of single slips ; of what goes into the notes proper and what goes 
into the footnotes; how to make out an outline, and how to classify 
notes. 

From the study of the subject can also be gained a knowledge of 
how to use books as regards subject-nuitter. This involves knowing 
how to select the facts desired; to turn over the pngas that do not 
give these facts; to discriminate iKjtwceli the facts essential and those 
unessential to the object of the search; to reali/.e tbnt facts unesscui- 
tial to the study of one snbject may Ixi of vital importance to the 
study of another; to recognize a principle when stated; to differenti- 
ate a principle from a detail; to distinguish l>etween a generalization 
and a law; to understand the diilerence In^twoen a primary and a 
secondary authority; to know how to make some use of sources as 
illustrative material. 

A knowledge of technique also includes an ability to define and to 
understand the definition of the common technical words and phrases 
used, such as code^ charter^ bull. 

It includes a realization that it is a matter of ethics as well as of 
historical accuracy to cite an authority accurately, giving chapter and 
verse for every statement made — an accuracy that has in it some- 
thing of the German spirit that " would cross the ocean to certify a 
comma." 

It is not possible or advisable to do nni<:h, even if anything at all, 
in the way of historical criticism, but students can l>e taught to 
appreciate quickly the difference Ixjtween an inferior and a suixjrior 
text-book, and between an unauthoritative and an authoritative his- 
tory. 

It is possible also in the first year to cultivate the historical obst»rva- 
tion through the study of the external conditions of the home and the 
college town familiar to the student. 

It is possible, therefore, during the first year's work in college his- 
tory to gain such familiarity with the technique of historical study 
as is included in a knowledge of how to use books on their mechan- 
ical side, how to get at historical material on its mechanical side, 
how to preserve such material, how to use books as regards their 
subject-matter, intelligent definition of the terms used, accurate cita- 
tion of authorities, accuracy of quotation, discrimination in the use 
of authorities, and the cultivation of historical observation. 
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An intelligent understanding of the tools of historical study and 
a knowledge of how to use thcin would seem to be essential to the 
young student even if such knowledge is gained at a sacrifice of some 
of the details of the Hundred Years' war, the war of the Roses, the 
struggles of Francis I and Charles V, or even of the interminable 
struggles between the various Ottos and the contemporary Popes, 

Yet a knowledge of the technique of history is not a knowledge of 
history. A second great class of aims must be to teach the student 
how to think historically, a knowledge that comes through the sub- 
ject studied. It is possible in one year to gain a bird's-eye view of 
the history of western Europe, and to have a fairly clear outline of 
events that axn be filled in later on. It is possible to gain an appre- 
ciation of historical persjH^ctive and of historical developments, to 
understand what is meant by the unity of history, and to find in 
history a background for work in other subjects. 

If our fii-st aim must be to give a knowledge of the external means 
of studying history in order that we may gain our second aim of 
teaching the student (o <hink historically, it must follow fhat tlu^so 
two aims must lead to a third if the work in history is to be vital in 
character. Some means of growth must be provided, and this comes 
through awakening an intelligent interest in historical affairs. This 
can be done through a study of the jxirsonality of a few great his- 
torians, the reading of standard essays on the nature and study of 
history, a study from the historical point of view of genuinely good 
historical novels, poems, and dramas, a knowledge of the place in 
historical study of a few great collections like the Rolls Series^ Han- 
sard's Debates^ and the Moniteur^ and an interest in the preservation 
of historical material both literary and monumental. This last end 
nuiy l>e gained through the distribution of blanks asking for infor- 
nuition in regard to the historical jnaterial in the home towns of the 
students, instancres of the neglect of this material, and efTort^s nuido 
to preserve it. The distribution of such blanks may often result in 
si»curing infonnation important in itself, but even when otherwise, 
their eireuhition has WM'ved a valuable ])ur|>os(^. in awakening in the 
students a knowledge of the fact that historical material lies all 
alHMit them. 

It seems possible, therefore, during the first year's college work in 
history to encourage the student to gain a method of work that will 
enable him to collect, to collate, and to interpret historical material. 
For the attainment of this end the means necessary would seem to be 
open library shelves, small sections, personal conferences with in- 
structors, class discussions on the subjects studied, and occasional 
illustrated lectures that serve to carry out the idea of Percy Gardner 
when he says, " It is as much the function of the historian to vivify 
as to verify history." For tlie attainment of this end it seems, on 
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the other hand, necessary to avoid set, formal lectures, outlines of 
facts, specific page references for i*eading, and the writing of essays. 

The training thus given would seem to be in line with the general 
development of historical teaching in this country. During the first 
]>eriod this concerned itself with subject-matter. The essential thing 
was scholarship on the part of the instructor, and his ipse dixit 
counted for everything. It was the [Mjriod when the instructor ab- 
sorbed history and contented himself with giving out his stores. 

During the second period the instructor was interested in methods 
of dealing with this accumulated material. It was the period of 
elaborate outlines arranged with reference to giving the student a 
compact body of facts, of definite, specific page references, and elabo- 
rate bibliographies. The tendency was to make the student an absorb- 
ing intellectual sponge. 

This period is apparently giving way to one where the primary 
aim is to develop in the student a method of independent work. 
Through this method the student learns how to carry on after leaving 
college the processes that have been begun in college, and thus his 
work has received vitality. 

This discussion of tlie fii"st year's work in college can not be dis- 
missed without the suggestion that as this work must be based on what 
the student brings to college from the high school, so it must lead to 
courses founded on this first year's work and as carefully differen- 
tiated from it as it in turn has been diiferentiated from those Ixslow it. 

Prof. Frank Maloy Anderson, of the Univereity of Minnesota, 
asked the attention of the conference to a number of features of the 
general problem which he thought ought to be discussed, promising 
that through allusions made in support of his arguments he would 
bring out the most chairacteristic feature^s of the system in use at the 
University of Minnesota, lie said in substance: 

We should all agree, I presume, upon the proposition that the 
character of the first course ought to be determined largely by the 
amount and kind of preparation in history enjoyed by the students 
who are to take the course. It follows, therefoi'c, that if some of the 
students have had considerable history and others none or only a 
little, there ought to be two or more courses carefully adapted to 
meet the varying needs. This principle would seem indisputable 
unless we are to suppose that the history work done in the prepara- 
tory schools is of so miserable a character that it makes no real dif- 
ference whether there is much or little of it. I do not l)elieve that 
such is the case. Doubtless the preparatory work in history is not 
as well done as in mathematics and languages, but it is done well 
enough to warrant some recognition where the amount is greater in 
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one instance than in another, and the situation is rapidly improving. 
It is significant, however, that with the great majority of our col- 
leges and universities (including many of the best and most pro- 
gressive) there is no recognition of the fact that some students have 
had far more preparatory work in history tlian have others. An 
exaniinaiion of tlie catnlognes will show not only that most insti- 
tutions offer only a single beginning course, but that only a few of 
those which do offer more than one course ideally meet the need of 
which I am speaking, because the courses offered are open to all 
instead of being graded according to the amount of previous prepa- 
ration. This I consider a most unfortunate condition of affairs. It 
is unjust and often demoralizing to the student who has had two 
or three years of preparatory history to put him in the same class 
with the student who has had none at all or only a year. It is also 
unjust to the history department of the college, for it usually results 
in dragging down the standard of the earlier courses to the level of 
the least pi'epared students, and through holding back the well- 
prepared ones prevents the more advanced courses from ever getting 
their fair quotas of students. It is unjust to the preparatory schools 
and is most admirably calculated to discourage the extension and 
improvement of the history instruction in them. It seems to me 
that it is time for us to wake up to the fact that our efforts of late 
yeai*s to inii)rove the quality and to increase the amount of the his- 
tory taught in (he preparatory st*.h(H)ls have already borne much 
fruit, and that if the movement is to continucj if we are not to lose a 
part of what- we have already gained, we must recognize the changed 
conditions. 

The problem of meeting this demand no doubt presents some real 
difliculties, es])ecinlly owing to the snuill uuiuImt of instructors in 
many history departments. But the difficulty is not as great as it 
might seem. Practically all students have at least a year of prepara- 
tory history, only a very few have more than two years; the great 
majority have either one or two years. The problem then may be 
met in a fairly satisfactory way by offering two beginning courses, 
one to be taken by those who have had one year of preparatory history 
or less, the other by those who have had two years or more. At the 
University of Minnesota we have been following substantially this 
plan for the past two years and we find the results increasingly satis- 
factory. We count it one of the two most distinctive features of our 
arrangements, and set a high value upon it. 

There is another matter closely connected with the one of which I 
have lKH»n sjxMiking, and of equal importance. Not only should the 
coui*s(\s offered be graded according (o the amount of preparation of 
(hos(» who take them, but great care should 1x5 taken to correlate them 
with tlie subjects already pui'sued and at the same time to make tliem 
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the most suitable preparation for the advanced courses which ai-e to 
follow. What should be offered to the student with two years of pre- 
paration? What to those with one year or less? I believe that the 
answer to the first question is not difficult. It ought to be English 
constitutional history — not necessarily covering the whole field, but 
at least to the middle of the seventeenth century. I believe this for 
three reasons, among othei-s: It is altogether the l)est, and in my 
judgment the indispensable preparation for American history; it is 
as good a preparation as any other for the more advanced courses in 
European history; while English history is the subject which the 
student taking the course is most likely not to have taken in the pre- 
paratory school, for high school authorities are rapidly adopting the 
view that the four courses recommended by the committee of seven 
ought to be reduced to three by combining with the mediaeval and 
modern course, as outlined by the committee, a brief survey of English 
history. I presume that there are many present who, on one ground 
or another, will take issue with mo upon this i)roposition. If I hud 
more time I should be glad to present some facts and some additional 
arguments in support of my jwsition, but it nuist suffice for me to say 
that at the University of Minnesota we have long uuiiutained such a 
course for beginners, and now that we are confining it to those who 
have had two years of preparatory history, putting into a separate 
course thost? who have had only one year, we (hink the only sc^rious 
and valid objection there ever was to the course has been removed, 
and we should not think of abandoning it for anytliing else. 

It is not so easy to determine what should Ik» offered to those who 
have had only one year of preparatory history. If that one year 
has been upon ancient history (and that is the case with the larger 
number, for the high schools are rapidly coming to insist upon a 
study of ancient history), in my opinion the course should l)e almost 
entirely upon the middle ages. I Ixjlieve that the day of the old 
general course has passed, and that the very same reasons which 
induced this association through its coinmittci^ of s(»vou to labor for 
the suppression of the general course* in high schools (now, most 
happily, pretty generally accomplished) ought in bring about the 
abolition of the general course in colleges and universities. The 
mediojval course may include a brief survey of the civilization of 
the Roman Empire at the time when the barbarian invasions Ix^gan, 
or it may terminate with a glance at the main features of the Kefor- 
mation. In one or the other of these forms it covers as broad a 
field as can \k\ traverscul in a single year with lh(»« r(H]uisite d(*gi-iH? 
of attention to the development of the correct methods of study. I 
am well aware that there are weighty objections to such a course 
as this for students who have had only one year of high school history. 
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I have had a good deal of sympathy with the idea that such students 
ought to begin with a course in ancient history, especially if they 
have omitted the subject in the high school. It is, however, a choice 
of evils, for few institutions can offer more than two beginning 
courses, and in my judgment the media3val course is oixsn to the 
fewest objections. Ideally, perhaps, the thing to do would l)e to offer 
an ancient and a mediroval course, i^utting into the ancient course 
those who have not had the subject in the high school, together with 
those who desire the coui'se to correlate with the study of the classics 
or as a foundation for advanced courses in ancient history. At the 
Uuivei'sity of Minnesota we run a course covering the history of 
continental Europe from 31 B. C. to 1500 A. I)., ojMsn only to those 
with less than two yeai-s of preparatory history. The Itoman por- 
tion occupies about six weeks and consists almost exclusively of a 
survey of tlie principal features of Roman civilization. It is in- 
cluded l)ccause we find that the period of the Ronuin Empire is the 
weak feature in the ancient history of the high schools. This course 
we have found eminently satisfactory. 

I have occupied about all of the time allowed me in considering 
what courses should ho offered, and I can not speak as fully as I 
should like upon the still more important question, how the courses 
should be conducted. I wish to say, however, that my experience 
an<l obsc»rvation have impressed ui>on me three strong convictions. 

In fhe first place, I U'lieve that a large i)art of the work — all of 
it, if i)08.sible — ought to Iw done in small classes. At the University 
of Minnesota we do it all in small classes. We have three sec^tions 
of the mediaeval coui*se and six sections of the English constitu- 
tional course. None of the sections has more than forty members. 
That is the second of the two distinctive featun»s of our arrange- 
ments. It is the one which we value Ixjyond any other. We believe 
that it is essential, if the Iwst result^s aiHj to l)e obtained. 

In the second plact», I Iwlieve that the fii-st coiii-si*., whatever may 
bo the subject, ought to lay an esi)ecially strong emphasis on training 
in the jn-oper metho<ls of historical study. The methods should bo 
sonu'thing distinctly diffei'ent from those of the high school, a gen- 
uiiu^ foix^taste of those pursued in the most advanced courses of the 
college. Source nuiterials, for example, should not be used, as in the 
high schools, simply for illustration. A considerable number of 
d(K:uments should be critically studied as evidence, so that the stu- 
dent nmy learn how the historian does his work, and thus how to 
estiiiuite at its true value the history which he reads. 

Finally, I IxJieve that the text-book, sup[>lementary readings, and 
the source or document lHK)k must all l)o used, and that the students' 
time should l>e divided between them in substantially equal propor- 

H. Doc. 923, 5U-1 11 
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tions. One-third for the text-l>ook, one-third for snpplementiiry 
reading, one-third for the study of dociunents nuiy well become a 
pedagogical maxim. 

Dr. iriram Kingham, of l*rinc<^(on ITnivorsily, then read a paper 
on "The Princeton System of Undergraduate Inntruction, with Par- 
ticuhir lleference to the Department of History, Politics, and Eco- 
nomics." '^ 

As is well known, Princeton has re(»ently adopte<l a new plan for 
the instruction of undergrathnites. That (he change is revohitionary 
in character is shown by the fact that in order to put tlie jdan into 
o^KU'ation she has increasinl hvv faculty nearly 50 per cent by the 
addition of a group of men whose rank is that of an assistant pro- 
fessor, whose title is the g<KHl old English word IVeceptor, whost* 
main business is teaching, and whose characteristics were undei*stood 
even by lioswell, when he said: "Good tenqHir is a most essential 
requisite in a precei)tor." 

The plan which these prcwptors are engaged in supporting, and 
which is now under consideration, is in effect a remedy to mec»t 
new conditions. The existence of thes(». undesirable conditions was 
acknowledged about a year ago by the Vale Ahunni Weekly, which 
iknthired editorially: " Something is very far from right here at Yale 
(and we innigine it is very nuu^h the same throughout the university 
world) wilh the relation of teacher and student. They do not get 
together as they should. Why not confess it? We have seen effort 
after effort, by the Injst jnen in the Yale faculty, working with the 
best men in this country, fail miserably to produce that conununion 
which is necessary for the best results in teaching." 

The editor suggested no definite remedy, but almost predicted the 
outlines of the Princeton plan when he went on to sjiy: "A great lec- 
turer is a great nnin, a great teacher is infinitely more. But a man 
can not be a great teacher without personal contact at one point or 
another: * * * It is necessary * * * that teacher and student 
meet * * * in great sympathy." 

There he struck the keynote of the new system — ^sympathetic per- 
sonal contact. That this principle has not been sufficiently empha- 
sized before is partly due to the fact that the present system of 
American collegiate instruction is based on (Sennan uunIcIs, and the 
average (lennan professor d<K»s not take kindly to the idea of jxir- 
sonal contact with the average undergraduate. Yet this is the cor- 
ner stone of the new systeuj — another instance of the stone rejected 
by the builders l)eing made the head of the corner. As the structure 
itself is too largo to l)e treated here as a whole, it will be necessary to 
confine ourselves to the way in which the system is being worked out 
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ill that department in which you are most interested — the depart- 
jnent of history, politics, and economics. 

In the fii'st i)hice, wo. nftov no cours(\s open io freshmen and only one 
o^HMi to sophomores. 'J'lu* latter, if they propose to take any other 
Avork in the department, are obliged to elect a drill course in the out- 
lines of the history of western Kuro^HS. 

In the second place, we offer to jmiioi's three courses, one in each 
division of the department, and to seniors six courses, two in each 
division. Each course is (*onducted by a professor, who usually lec- 
tun\s twice a week, who sets the examination, and, after conference 
wilh the preceptors, assigns the grades. 

In the third place there are small weekly conferences in each 
coui-se conducted not only by the profe^ssor in charge of the course, 
but also by some or all of the preceptors in the department. 

In the fourth place it is intended that each undergraduate should 
report to the same man for all of his conferences in this department, 
no nuitter how many of its courses he takes. 

Although it may not seem necessjiry to enlarge upon the advan- 
tage's of small wivkly conferences in undergraduate courses, perhaps 
I may be pardoned if I revive your recollection of the point of view 
of the average undergraduate, lest it Im», forgotten in the midst of this 
atmosphere of learning, i^ast OctoUu*, when we might suppose that 
the story of Odessa and the unitinous battleship Knaiz Potenikin 
wouhl Ih» fresh in everyone's mind, 1 found eight out of twelve 
juniors declaring they had never heard of it. lJ[)on further ques- 
tioning, six of the twelve could not locat<^ the somewhat important 
city of Constantinople. Now, what kind of an impression cUk^s the 
average lecture nudce when outlined against such a background? 
Furthermore, there are other things Ixisides current events and 
geography which are sometimes lacking. A student, brighter than 
the average junior, declared in a discussion on the Petrine Suprem- 
acy, that the Almighty gave Peter the keys. " What keys? " Wliy, 
the keys to the city of Kome, of course ! " 

What such a man needs, w hat the average undergraduate needs, is 
not more lectures, but moi*e reading, comprehensive, regular i*eading, 
reading stinudated l)y the absolute certainty of being expected to take 
a large part in a live discussion of the subject of that reading. And 
that is just the stinudus which the small weekly conference gives him. 

It not only keeps him steadily at work; it d<H»s nu)re than that — it 
arouses an unheard-of interest in the subject of his study. There is 
a very notew^orthy reason for this. Heretofore, somewhat regard- 
less of hunum nature, we have expected the undergraduate to take a 
real interest in subject,s which were, so far as he was concerned, 
rarely, if ever, the topics of conversation. The monologue of the 
lecturer may be amusing, but it can never become a real conversation. 
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However, this w obtiiinable when there are gathered together inform- 
ally four or five men who have all luH'n reading ahout the same 
things. That is what hap^x^ns at the small wex^.kly conference in the 
preceptor's study. Tlje discussion is about the readhig; it is free 
and infornnil. Everyone has to talk, and Ixsfore ho knows it ho " gets 
the habit," the habit of talking al)out intellectual mattei*s. A dis- 
cussion l)egun in the preceptor's study is continned at the club. A 
topic which was before an unspeakable nuisance becomes a matter 
of live inten»st. There is a new object in reading. Almost (everyone 
likes to l>e able to talk alKUit the subjects his friends are discussing. 
The result is that the convci'sation around the chib tablets in Prince- 
ton is actually undergoing a marked change*, in its (Juiracter, and 
that while no one pretends that the reading is light or easy, very few 
do not find it interesting and worth while. 

This result is also furtheivd by the fourth feature of the 1 Vmcet^m 
system: The plan that each undergraduate shall report to the same 
man for all of his conferences in the department, no matter how 
many of its courses he takes. Furthermore, his relations with his 
preceptor btuiome almost necessarily friendly and intimate, and his 
cx)ui'ses tend to iKutome c<M)rdinated. 

Unfortunately, owing to the nnpi-ccedentedly large immlKu* of men 
who elected three or more courses in the department, it was found 
necessary to leave the junior course in economics out of the system, 
and also to relieve the preceptors of the care of any men who were 
not electing this department as the one in which to do three-fiftlis of 
their work. And yet even of these there are 2(K). However, to each 
pi-etteptor were assigned 25, of whom 14 are juniors conferring with 
him in history and politics, while 11 aiv. seniors re])orting to him 
threi*, times a week in three or four of the six senior subjects. 

That it has been possible even to approximate the original plan is 
due to two caus(»s: First, to the fact that the curriculum is charac- 
terized by coui*stis, limited in numl)er but broad in scope and funda- 
mental in chara<!ter, and, s(H!ond, to the practice of relieving the 
preceptor from all other duties. His business is to piHjpare for and 
conduct about fifteen hours of conferences a week. 

The ordinary conferenccj consists of fouv or five men and lasts 
about fifty minutes. The nniin object of the preceptor is to get the 
men to talk freely and intelligently about what they have nmd. 

Seeing them so frequently and infornmlly, in his own study, a!>out 
a variety of topics, ho has the opportunity for that sympathetic per- 
sonal contact with the undergraduate which is so esse>ntial. 

These friendly relations are the more easily maintained because 
the student knows that the preceptor gives neither examinations, 
marks, or grades. Tjest the student take advantage of such a loose 
bond the preceptor is given the absolute right to debar any man from 
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t4ikinp^ an cxAmination. This power enables him to secure regular 
nt<oii(1ance at confeivnccs and faithful attrjition to work. But there 
is roniovod from his illations with (he student that commercial idea 
of working for marks which has annoyed so many of us in the past. 
For this there is substituted in the student's mind the desire to be 
able to take an intelligent shaixj in his friends' conversation — in other 
words, a desire to maintain his self-respect. It goes without saying 
that this attitude of mind lends itself much more readily to the 
acquisition of a permanent and genuine interest in the subjects of his 
reading. Tie is, in fact, likely to lx»c(une a reading man. 

Another good feature of the plan is its flexibility. The majority 
of men are sufficiently alike to lx». handled successfully in the small 
groups. But for the exceptional num individual conferences are 
essential. If he is exceptionally good and slays so, he now has the 
chance to go as f»r and as fast as he likes. Tf he is exceptionally 
p(M)r and stays so, he is Mm» sooner tried out and drop|K*d from the 
' coin^se.. And it is quite as csstuitial that the exceptionally p(K)r 
student should Iw stei»red out of that course which, in his unwisdom, 
he has selected, as that the exceptionally good student shoidd be 
steered as far along the chosen course as his motive power will carry 
him. 

It was feared by some that the system woidd lead to coddling and 
that the preceptors would Iwcome mere private tutors, coaching for 
examination. Now it is the business of the coach to cover all the 
points that are likely to 1X5 asked on an examination and to see that 
his pupil has nnistered the necessary elements. But this is not the 
business of the preceptor, lie is not a (juiz nuister. In fact, there 
may be large and important sections of the book under discussion 
which he never mentions at all. While, to be sure, it is his place to scfc 
that the student has been working, and to find out how the work wa& 
done, it is nmre especially his duty to clear up dark corners, to answer 
questions, but above all to arousi', and stinudate the undergraduate's 
int^u-est in intelle<'tual jnatters. 

The residts, so far, are njost siitisfactory. More work; more regu- 
larity; fewer delinquents; more interest; and a few cases of really 
remarkably extensive reading. Although working without the assur- 
ance of extra credit for ('ollateral reading, one num has already read 
in one course tiie equivalent of twenty octavo volumes lika Ireland's 
" Far Eastern Tropics," and another man has read the equivalent of 
ten such volumes. 

To arouse, stimulate, and establish a sound, healthy, manly, interest 
in intellectual matters, this, if I understand it aright, is the aim of 
the Princeton system. It is too early to say definitely that it will 
succeed, but so far as one can read the signs, the ultimate rasults will 
be such as to delight and surprise even the most ardent supportei*s of 
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President Woodrow Wilson, whose clear vision is directing the 
establishment of the system, and to whom belong the credit of recog- 
nizing and appreciating the importance of the man who teaches, and 
of making it possible for liim to get together in sympathetic personal 
contact with the undergradnate. 

The introdnctory course in European history at the TTnivei'sity of 
Nebraska was tlien descrilnMl by Prof. K. M. Fling: 

There arc three departments of history in the TTniversity of Ne- 
braska — American, European, and Institutional. The (h»scrij)tiou 
of the fii-st year's work that foUows ap])lies only to the (U'partment of 
European history. The course> is elective and runs through two 
semesters, three hours each week. It is re(]uii'ed of all students taking 
work in the department wlio have not had (!oIlege training in histor- 
ical study. As a consequeiu*e, about half the members of the class 
enrolled this year, 125 in numl)er, are freshmen, the rest sophonu)res, 
juniors, and seniors. 

One hour each week is devoted to lecturas on the evolution of 
Euro^xjan society, one hour to training in historical criticism and c(m- 
struction, and one hour to class room work, for which the class is 
divided into small sections of 10 or 12 students. IVinted outlines, 
with library readings in seccmdary writers and sources, are used 
with the lectures. Notes are taken upon the lectures, and each stu- 
dent reads four houi^s eacli week in connection with the lectuies. 
The notebooks are ])assiHl in each week and carefidly rea«l by gradu- 
ate readers. Two hours each week outsi<le the c^hiss room are given 
to the work in historical method. 

This coui-s(», covering the whole of continental European history 
in one year, was substituted soni<», yeai*s ago for a first -year cours<». 
dealing with (Jrirk and Konnin history. There were si»veral good 
reasons for the change: The majority of the students t<M)k but one 
year of European history; they ought, T Ixdieved, to have some <»<m- 
ception of that history as a whole; it did uni seem wisi» simply to 
take them over the Greek and Roman history that they had had in 
the high school, and it di<l not seem fair to sacrifice them to the 
minority that did go on by devoting the fii^st year to mediaeval history. 
Although the coui'se is necessarily superficial, it aims to do something 
that courses dealing with portions of Eurojwan history can not do, 
namely, to emphasize the unity of history, to show how the European 
fcociety of to-day has taken shape. 

Some compensation for this lack of detail in the lecture work is 
found in the intensive study that is, perhaps, the characteristic thing 
about this first-year course. An instructor's methods in teacrhing an* 
shaped, consciously or unconsciously, by what he thinks a teacher of 
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history should try to accomplish. It is my bolicf that the teacher of 
history in the college should aim to do two things at least: (1) To 
awake historical consciousness in the student, to supplement his per- 
sonal exi)erienco by a knowledge of the experience of the society of 
which he forms a part, and (2) to introduce him to the process by 
whicli we ascertain what the truth of this past really is. I aim to 
attain the fii*st end through lectures, readings, and discussions, 
acquainting the student with the present generally accepted restora- 
tion of the past, but reminding him constantly that much of this 
synthesis is only tentative and that an army of historians is coh- 
stantly engaged in the lal)or of rendering the synthesis more com- 
l)lcte and more reliable. That it is necessary to teach the subject- 
matter of history goes without saying. Many teachers of history 
teach nothing else. As to the desirability of ac<iuainting even the 
college undergraduate with the methods of historical criticism and 
construclion there is some tlifference of opinitm, although it would 
ai)[)ear from the discussion here to-day that that difference is not as 
fundament^il as it was ten years ago. 

There is a iKjdagogical theory, a theory that seems to l)c gaining 
ground rapidly, to the effect that an educated man is one who is 
capable of getting at the truth, who is acquainted with the various 
methmls of getting at the truth, and who uses those*, niethods con- 
sciously. "Jliis theory is lK»ing applied more or U\ss consciously in 
nuithematics, the natural sciences, and language study, but it has not 
yet succeeded in attaining general recognition in the teaching of 
history. Topics aiv assigned for pa|)ers in colleges and evc^n in high 
S(th(M)ls, but not, for (he nuist part, with the conscious purpose*, of 
introducing the student to the ])rocess of historical construction, but 
rather to give him a more detailed and familiar knowledge of a [KU'iod 
than ho could obtain from the general work of the class. While the 
topic studied by my nrsl-year class d(K»s give delaih^d knowledge of an 
important period of IOuro|Hmn hist(U\y, that is only incidental; my 
chief aim is to teach them the pnxvss by which we altain to historical 
truth — in other .words to teach historical method. This is the so- 
called " source method." The method can bo taught only through the 
use of the sources, but it can not be taught when the sources are used 
simply as " illustrative material," however good and desirable that 
use of the sources may be. It is a common thing to ask the under- 
graduate to select one of a numl)er of topics and write a paper upon 
it As a rule, he is given no instruction as to how the work should bo 
done; and if one of the ends aimed at in the work is to teach him how 
to investigate,, that end is missed in the nnijority of the casivs that 
have come under my observation. Why not i>ut the student through 
the process once carefully and correctly and impress upon his mind 
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the vast amount of careful, patient, unprejudiced effort that is 
demanded of the seeker after historical i ruth ? I f there is a technique 
in this work, why should it not Ix) taught an<l wliy shouhl it not Ix) 
C4illed '^ historical method," if that is the name by which it is known to 
scholars? 

In the attempt to make the process conscious, I begin by a half 
dozen elementary lectures on the definition of history, on sources and 
their relation to the past, on historical method as the process of 
reconstructing the past, on the choice of a subject for investigation, 
bibliography, and the criticism of the sources. The class takes notes 
on the lectures, rewrites and outlines them. In the divisions, a por- 
tion of the quiz hour each week is devoted to clearing up points tliat 
may have been obscure. A coHection of sources is tlien taken up for 
the application of the method. I uuike use of a pampldet of alK)ut 
GO pages prepared for this chiss. It consists of translations from ten 
different sources — treating of the lloyal Session of June 2\\ 1780, 
namely, a letter of the Comte de Ferst*.n ; a portion of the work of 
Necker on the Fixjuch Revolution {De la reoolvtion franQuiHe) ; a 
letter of Desmoulins; a letter of tlie Swedish ambassador, Haron de 
Stael-llolstein; an extract from tlie McmoirvH dv liailly; a letter of 
Gaultier de Biauzat; a letter of the Venetian ambassador, Antonio 
Capello; a portion of one of Mirabeau's Lettres a ses comfnettans; the 
ProceS'Verhal; and the oificial publication containing tlie speeches of 
Louis XVI and the series of articles pmsented to the estate^s on 
June 23. 

I introduce the subject by two letters on the Revolution, leading 
up to the Royal Session and giving the slotting. These lectinus are 
worked over by the students and discussed in the divisions. The 
sources are then taken up and criticised one by one. The importance 
of the questions of genuineness, lo<;alization, and value is emphasized 
and typical problems in the text worked out. The students are 
required to work over the same points in dealing with the other 
sources. Their work is passed in each week for criticism and correc- 
tion. This i)art of the lu'occss is compU'.ted at the ch>st^ of the first 
seme^ster. When it is finislied, the gi^neral lectures are continued, and 
interpretation, the relationship of tlie sources, the establishment of 
the facts, and synthesis are dealt with. We then turn again to the 
sources, and the application of the method is continued in the class 
room. This exercise I conduct before the whole class, the text serv- 
ing as a basis for the work. In the outside pi*eparation, the students 
make careful analyses of the sonnies, compare them to learn if they 
are independent, ascertain what the facts are by comparing the 
statements of the different witnesses, group the facts thus ascertained 
in outline form, and finally write a narrative of about 7,000 words, 
supporting their statements by the citation of evidence. 
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Tho results arc not ideal. I never Inught a subject in which ideal 
results were obtained, but I am convinced that few students get 
through the course without a pretty fair idea of how the past is re- 
a)nstructed from the sources, the remains of the past, and without a 
keen i^alization of the great difficulties encountered in getting at the 
truth of history. They have learned also that the only authority in 
history is the evidence found in the sources, and that no man, how- 
ever eminent, can ever escape the necessity of citing the proof upon 
which his scientific reconstruction rests. 

I know that my present method of doing this work is not the only 
way by whicrh <he procexs may 1k» taught. I'here are other ways, and 
|M*.rhaps lM»t<vr one,s. The character of my own work has changed 
fre(|uen(ly in (he hist fouHeen years and, doubtless, will change m:iny 
times nuuti. It might Ik5 made entirely inductive, without any 
fornuil lectures, the process l)eing outlined as it was developed, step 
by step; a m\\v\\ simpler ))robleiu might l)e selected than the one T 
am nuiking use of (I have used, at diirerent times, the Iliad, Thucydi- 
des, and Arthur Young's Travels in France)^ but the end aimed at 
an<l the results attained should be the same — namely, to give the first- 
year student a fairly clear idea of the process of historical investi- 
gation. 

This elementary work forms an excellent preparation for advanced 
work. I have this year a seminary consisting of five senioi's and two 
graduates, all of whom have had the first-year work and all of whom 
read French. We are investigating a topic from the French Revolu- 
tion, using the Proces-verbal^ the Point du jonr^ the Courrier de 
Prov€7iec^ the Memoires de Railhj^ the Journal d^Adrien Dyqu/^snoy^ 
the Memoires de Ferrieres^ the Travels of Young, the Precis of Ra- 
baut de St. Etienne, and the Moniteur. The work is done critically 
and carefully, and the students seem to enjoy it Such students, 
when they go on, i)roducx*, ex<H»llent tlK\s(vs for their master's degnnj, 
and if they go abroad seem quite competent to take care of themselves 
in libraries and archives. 

Prof. Dana C. Munro, of the University of Wisconsin, was unable 
to Ikv present, but submitted the following statement of the work at 
that univei'sity: 

It seems to me that the way to make this conference fruitful is to 
make it an experience meeting. I hope each one will tell what he 
does, and what he considers the strong and weak points in his method. 
I presume that no one is so fully satisfied that he is not desirous of 
learning what others are doing. 

At Wisconsin, our History 1 is medieval history from 395 to 1500. 
Other courses, for special administrative reasons, are open to fresh- 
men, but History 1 is the usual course for freslmicn to take, and I 
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shall confine myself to that. I give two lectures each week, and, for 
the third hour, divide the class intx> quiz sections of alN)nt twenty 
each. These sections are in charge of instructors or assistants, 'l^hey 
are expected not merely to quiz the students on (heir work, hut to 
give all possible aid. Students are encouraged to ask questions 
freely, and often the " quiz " hour is s^)ent almost wholly in answering 
the students' questions, suggesting new points of view, or discussing 
topics which have not been taken up in the lectures. 

There are graduates, seniors, juniors, sophomores, and freshmen in 
the same class. In the quiz sections the students are divided as far as 
possible by classes, and nuich more is exiKicted of juniors and st^niors 
than of freshmen. For example, we require about a thousand pages 
of reading each semester from the freshmen and thirteen hundred 
from the other classes. This is a minimum, and the good students do 
much more. Of this amount, about four hundred pages, recpiired of 
all, is in Munro and Sellery's Medheoal Citrilizatitm, These passages 
are gone over as carefully as possible in the quiz sections, and to tins 
extent we attempt to make the required reading really a matter of 
careful study. All except the freshmen are rcnpiired to have Uol>in- 
son's lieadinf/H in addition. This i.s handled in (he same careful 
manner. The balance of the required reading can I>e done from a 
long list of references, but we insist that each student shall read some 
of Gibbon, Bryce, and other standard works. Each student hands in 
a card each week, giving a statement of his reading for the week. 
He may be called upon to discu&s this reading. 

Early in the ye^ir we assign a topic to Ih». worked out from a small 
l)ody of historical material. The later topics are more <lifticnlt, 
and frequently require the use of two hundred or more pages. We 
have some map work in the quizzes, and require each student to 
draw at least one map. 

In the Renaissance period. Professor Sellery, who has (Juirge of 
the class during the last quarter of the year, requires the student^s 
to hand in cheap reproductions of llenaissance paintings, such as 
the Perry pictures, with notes on the artist, the subject of the paint- 
ing, and the value of the picture from the historical standpoint. We 
make such use of lantern slides as we can. 

We have two written quizzes of one hour each semester, and fiv.- 
quent ten or fifteen minute written <]uizze»s. A student who is abstuit 
from any oral quiz is obliged to make it up by a written quiz lasting 
one hour. Thus the students who are most likely to need it get 
additional written work. 

We pay careful attention to the form of note taking on the lectures 
and on the required reading, and mark the students on this. The 
assistants are expected to keep track of each student's work. I en- 
courage the students to come to me freely with theii* questions and 
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(lifficiilticR. Each wcok Professor SoUcry and I have a meeting with 
the quiz instructors to go over the work to be done in the quiz sec- 
tions, and thus keep the elementary work fairly nniform for the 
fi-cshinon and the more advanced work adapted to the other students. 

Now, as to what I consider the strong jwints and the weak points 
of our ])lan. I do not Iwlicve in formal lectures for freshmen. If 
it Avcrc possible, I should divide them into small sections and combine 
iTcitations, informal talks, etc. But I believe that the freshmen 
ouglit to 1k» under one of the loading men of tlio department. Wo can 
not afford to supply high-pri<'ed. men for the ten or more classes 
which >YouM 1h» non»ssary if the large class was divided into suitable 
.s4<(dions. Cons(H|uently, T comproniisi^. in the manner I have indi- 
cated, lecturing to all twice a wwk and then dividing them into small 
scH».tions for nu)re personal work. My six assistants arc able to help 
the students and to givo. ilwiu individiuil attention. 

Having the studenis rend the siune extracts and go over them in 
the (piiz sections nuikes the reatling far more elFective than in any 
other j)lan I have followed at Wisconsin or elsewhere. 

The large class is an inspiration to the lecturer and to the individ- 
uals in the class, so that something is undoubtedly gained which in 
part offsets the weakn(\ss of the formal lectures. I ought to add that 
1 us(». H syllabus with a rather full analysis, which materially reducx^s 
the note taking. Moreover, I am able to omit many subjects and to 
rtHpiire the students to work out these subjects from the assigned 
residing. 

Finally, Professor Rellery and the assistants are thoroughly int<?.r- 
ested, and by their consilient ious work and a<lvi(*e do much to make 
the whole courses more elTective. It is really a course conducted by 
sH5ven men, and not a one-nnin coui'se. 

I am informed that I am expected to state why I have chosen 
mediaeval history as the introductory course. For the great mass of 
students the purposi* of su<Ji a course (sometinK\s the only courses in 
history which they take) nnist Ih». i)re|)aration for a broad, enlight- 
ened citizc».nship. They must have brought lx»,fore them a point of view 
from which they can understand the civilization of their own times. 
Moreover, they must be led to form historical judgments. Mediieval 
history seems the field Avhich best serves these two purposes. It is 
absolutely essential if we would understand modern history. This 
is axiomatic. It is, especially in the earlier portion, remote enough 
from the burning questions of our own day so that students may be 
led to take unbiased positions on the subjects which agitated the men 
of that time. They can grasp the fact that every important question 
of public policy has two sides, which can be held honestly by men of 
e^iual ability, 
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Ancient history, which is sometimes preferred, does not serve either 
purpose as well. It is too remote from our present-dtiy inlereste. 
Because of the bias of the source material, it is difficult in many cases 
tor the students to see both sides of a question. Catiline or Tiberius 
or Nero may have Ixjen traduced, but the extant som-ces ai-e not suffi- 
cient to demonstrate this to freshmen. Moreover, we arc interested 
at the present day in social and economic history, in the life of the 
people, and these subjects have lx;en only imixjrfectly developed for 
ancient history. 

The history of a single nation, England, for example, seems too 
narrow for an introductory course. Our interest's in world history 
have expanded so rapidly in the last generation that we should lay 
the foundation as broadly as practicable. The question of United 
States history as the introductory courses need hardly Im discussed. 
The consensus of o[>inion is clearly against it.'' An in)porl4int [)rac- 
tical point to l>e remembered is that students have generally had l)et- 
ter preparatory courses in ancient and United States history, and even 
in English history, than in mediu5val. Consecpiently, the latter is 
more necessary, and also has a novelty which adds largely to the 
interest of the student. Interest is, in fact, ajl essential. And where 
can a more interesting field be found than mediaeval? This can 
hardly I)e argued in a brief discussion, but attention may be called 
to the fact that the great mass of popular historical novels deals with 
the middle ages. 

Unity is one of the prime requisites for successful treatment in an 
introductory course. The unity of the median'al history of western 
Europe, when all education was carried on by one agency and in one 
language, when movements like the Crusades embraced all Christian 
nations, I'enders it especially satisfactory for the introductory course. 

This unity is sacrifiited to a great degicH*. if w<». yoke togc^tliei- 
medieval and nuMlern history. The subject-matter also Ih^coiucs ten) 
extensive and the course must l)e made thinner. Pedagogical advan- 
tages must Ik'. sacrificed to accpiiring infornnition. The limitations 
of this discussion preclude speaking of the other pedagogical advan- 
tages which mediaeval history otfei-s, as well as arguing the statements 
which have Ikjcu nuide. 

The general di.scussion was opened by Prof. IT. Morse Stephens, 
of the University of California, who made a strong plea for the 
formal lecture as a source of inspiration to a large college class, and 
believed it to be an effective means of teaching when accompanied 
with suitable provision for assistants, as in the introductory courses 
in history and government at Harvard. The excellence or lack of ex- 

* Bee Hasklns's exceUent Bummary in "The History ruri'lruluin in rollcKoa ** 1» ihe 
MinutcB of tbe Assoclntlou of Uletory Teaclicris of tliu MIdtlie HtatcM and Maryland, 1004. 
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(rlloiiccx of siu'h lectures (loi">oncls on tho lecturer. The more formal 
niul cnrefnl the lecture is, the Imtter. IVrliaps the most important 
work is wi(h (lie freshmen, and the most experienced professor should 
have charp;e of this work. It is also a good thing to have all the men 
<og(^ther in one class, as students in this way come to know their class- 
mates and there is a stimulation to them and the lecturer from the 
size of the class. Clergymen do not divide their congregations into 
sections. l*rofessor Stephens descrilnMl briefly the course in English 
history Avhich he conducts for four hundred freshmen in the Uni- 
vei-sity of California. Although the students do not learn much 
about English history, they learn something of the historical point of 
view ; they deal with various kinds of historical material, and come to 
know the do<*uments an<l the different sources of authority. What we 
have to do wiili freshmen nuiiidy is to expel the schoolboy and give 
ihem the luiture of the thinking num. It matters little what subject 
is taught — iln* end is the same. 

Prof. Max Farrand, of Inland Stanford University, spoke of the 
residts of experience at Stanford in giving a definite training course 
in the use of the library and in the handling of historical material. 
Such a course is re(iuired of all students making history their nuijor 
subjec^t. It begins in the freshman year, and is practical library 
work of the ecpiivalent of two hours' credit (six hours of work) ])er 
w(H»k, and is planned to extend through at least three yeai's of the 
cours4\ It is as yet in the nature of an experiment, although thus 
far quite successful, and many modifications will doubtless have to be 
nuule. One of these nuiy be reduction of the time requirwl. The 
work which is attem])ted is of a purely practical nature. The 
students are first taught how to use tlieir own library, how to find 
lHM)ks, how to use lH)oks of reference, bibliogniphies, etc., anJl then 
how to use books after they are found. The Avork at each stage is 
<*arefully adapte<l to the capability of the students, l)eing at first 
extremely elementary and advancing steadily until the students be- 
come practically acquainted with the principles of historical criti- 
<*ism. The ultimate purpose is to render them more independent in 
their library work, and eventually in their research or advanced work 
if they continue their studies so far. 

'I'he discussion was continued by Trof. Sidney IJ. Fay, of Dart- 
mouth College, who defended the formal lecture to a large class as 
a means of arousing interest. The ultimate working out of this 
question he believed would be by a compromise which should use both 
the lecture and the discussion in small divisions. It requires experi- 
ence and tact to conduct a successful discussion as well as to give a 
g<M)d le<!tuiH». At Dartmouth a carefully prepared sjdlabus is used, 
and this is found of much assistance in dealing with a large class. 
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Prof. Norinau M. Treiiholmc, of the lJnivci*sity of Missouri, be- 
lieved in the formal lecture if the lecture were worth hearing. Dry, 
detailed, compulsory lectures may Ix) productive of much harm. Much 
of the work done with large classes is superficial and d(K5s not produce 
i*esults. Moreover, there is a danger in the elalM>ration of machinery 
lest we make history mechanical and kill the student\s interest in 
history and historical reading. Prof. Marshall S. Brown, of New 
York University, emphasized the fact that the freshman has other 
courses besides history for which he must prepare, and that we 
must be careful not to push the work in history too far. Brief 
renuirks were made by Dr. tTames Sullivan and Mi*s. llobert Abbe, of 
New York, and Dr. E. D. Fite, of Harvard. 

In summing up the discussion the chairman called attention to the 
fact that practically all of the speakers had put emphasis upon the 
method of tix'.atment rather than upon the particular iiehl of history 
to be taught. He agreed that it was far ntore important to introduce 
the students properly to the college study of history than it was to 
give them knowhulge of any padicuhir historical field, but urgetl 
that in the choice of subject it is important to get a field which is not 
Uh) large. In a general course of mediaeval history and modern 
history, for example, the amomtt of ground to be covei*ed is so great 
an<l the pace so rapid that students are confused and get little 
acquamtance with the real nature of historical study. Professor 
Anderson was quite right in maintaining that the time was coming 
when such courses would be a thing of the past in colleges. On 
the other hand, the field must not l>e so limited as to pi*event the 
student's getting an idea of a large and important period of history 
in the coui'se of his year's work. An important point to keep in mind 
is the stimulation of the better students, who are likely to sufFer from 
the tendency toward lock-step methods in large elementary coui-siis. 
The chairman was also in hearty agreement with Professor Stephens 
that there was a place for the formal lecture in the introductory 
(H)urse, and that this course should Im^ n^gularly in tbe hands of one 
of the most ex[>erienced men in the department. 
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SECOND REPORT OF THE CONFERENCE OF STATE AND LOCAL 
HISTORICAL SOCIETIES. 



Ky Fbank II. Skvkuanck, Secretary of the Conference. 



At tlio Chicago meeting of the Aniericiin Historical Association, 
held in Decemlxjr, 1904, a conference of State and local historical 
societies was held, at which there was an informal discussion of the 
Ix'^st method of organizing State historical work and the possibilities 
of cooperation between societies. At the close of the session, after 
a si)iritcd and suggestive discussion, a motion was adopted requesting 
the council of the American Historical Association to provide for 
further conferences of State and local historical societies, " the chair- 
man and secretary thereof to be appointed by the council, and such 
officers to provide a programme for at least two meetings at the next 
session of the National Association." Later the council voted that 
a similar round table of State and loail historical societies should l)o 
hold at the nuH'iing of the Association in Daltintore in 11)05. Dr. 
Thomas M.Owen, director of the Alabanui Department of Archives 
and History, was appointed chairnum of the conference, and Prof. 
Benjamin F. Shambaugh, of the Univei*sity of Iowa, secretary.* 

In accord with this action, representatives of State and local his- 
torical societies a.ssembled at 10 a. m., Decemlx^r 28, 1905, in the phys- 
ical laboratory, Johns Hopkins Univei*sity, Baltimore. In the ab- 
sence of Doctor Owen the meeting was called to order by Dr. R. G. 
Thwaites, of the Wisconsin Historical Society, who called to the chair 
Prof. Benjamin F. Shambaugh, representing the State Historical 
Society of Iowa. Frank II. Severance, secretary of the BuiFalo 
(N. Y.) Historical Society, was called on to act as secretary. The 
following letter was presented from Doctor Owen : 

MoNTGOMEBY, Ala., Dcccmbcr 2S, 1905. 
Gentlemen : It Is a genuine regret to me that t am unable to be with you in 
tlie mH!on(1 of your annuai round-table coiifereiiceR. My loi^nl eiigngeiueiitH are 
sucii txH, ut tlir iiiKl jnoiiioiit, to prevent my nttendniHre, but I am nevortlieleHS 
with you In spirit, and I shall looic forward with eagerness to a rciMirt of your 
pro<*ve<lli)gH. 

• For rcimrt of tlio llrHt conference of State and local historical societies, by Frcdcrlcit 
WlKlitmnn Moore, secretary, sec Annual Report American llistorical Association for 11)04, 
pp. 210-2:M. 

II. I>oc. 023, 01>-1 12 177 
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At the Initial conforoncc licUl Inflt ycnr In Olilcngo tho discussions were rc- 
strictcd to A croiisldoratiou of two iioiiitH — " the IkwI incthmls of organizing 
State historical work, and the iKnisibilitiiM of (XM)]Kn'ation lietwccu socleticti." 
The chairman and the secretary' for this conference [Professor Sluunhangh], 
after an exchange of views and conHultation with othei-s Interested in secnrlug 
the best resnlts, decldinl that the discnsHions for the present meeting shonld 
be again devoted to the " problems " of the organizations embraced in the scope 
of tlie conference^ witli particnlar referon<*G to qnestionH of (1) (!00]K*ration In 
the larger sense, (2) pubiicsition, and (.'i) miHcellaneons (unciasHlfliMl). In 
the detailed development of the progrannne we have to present a serioH of Kn!>- 
Jects which must he of the very greatc*st value. While many of the so-called 
'* problems" which we are wont to discuHs are imiK>rtant, It seems to nie that 
the most difficult of all Is the nuitter of relation; tiiat is to say, tlie relation 
of historical societies, State and local, to other agencies working to a like end, 
even If in a dllTei*ent way, the k(m>ik* and demarcation of activitleH, interdo- 
pendencis etc. Therefore, the first subdi vision of the general subject, namely, 
on '* Oooi>eratlon," is of siieclal interest. The (luestions of cooiieratlon as In- 
volveil In the relation of HCMrieties to the c*ollege chair or department of American 
history to tlie subjeirt of archaeological investigation and to the matter of the 
general federation of all historical societies in a given area can not lie dis- 
cusscsl without valuable reHults. The remainder of the progrannne will l»e 
found of e<iual Interest, although i»resentlng an entirely diflTerent range of 
topics. 

At tlie last conferen(H», 1004, I had the honor of priisentlng an a(*(H>unt of tlie 
form of historical organizations represiMiUnl by the Alaluima Department of 
Archives and History. At tlmt time I was not able to make any other tliaii a 
general statement as to the rehition of tiie department to historical organlza 
tioiis in tlie State. Since then a )>laii of alllliatloii has Ikmmi iH^rfected, which 
I descril>e briefly here. At tiie annual miH^ting of tlie Iniard i»f ti*ust(H.'s of the 
department, OctolNM* 2, 1iKK>, at the liiHtaiice of the dlrcvtor, a n»u»lutloii was 
udopted reciting the desirability and advantiiges of c(M>i>eratioii, and Inviting all 
historical and patriotic societies in the State to make to the department an 
unnuat reitort of the historical work acconiiiilsluHl l»y such societies or organiza- 
tions, all of such reiMH'ts to lie carefully edltiMl, and, with accompanying paitera, 
to ixi printiHl as a part of the annual reiMirt of the dliiK'tor. The plan has met 
general favor, and the following organizations will make reiHirts each year, viz : 

Alabama lllstt>rlcal Society, Montgomery; ll>erville Historical Society, Moiiile; 
Tennessee Valley Historical Society, (Juntersville ; Old St. Steplieiis Historical 
Soc'lety, St. Stephens; Alabama Conference Historical Society, M. K. Ohurch 
South, Montgomery; Alabama rolytechiiic Institute Historical Society, Anliurn ; 
Society of the Sons of tlie ICevolution In the State of Alabama, Montgomery, 
Daughters of the American Uevolntlon in Ahibama. Itirmingham : (-olonlal 
DaiiuM in Alabama, Mobile; IfiiitcMl ('onriHlerale Veterans, Ahibama Division, 
Moliiie; IJniteil Daughters of tiie Conrederacy, Alabama Division, Tuscumbla; 
United Sons of Confederate Veterans, Alabama Division, Montgomery; Cumber- 
land Presi)yterian Church, Synod of Alabama, SyiKMllcal Historian, Hiriningiiam; 
Alabama Itaptist Hlsttu'lcal Society, Fayette. 

Tlie obJcM't of the plan is twofold: (1) 'IN> aflillate all of tliese organizations 
with the department, and (1!) to bring togelluM* in autlioritative form a sniii- 
niary of liistorical progress in tlie State each year. Apart from tlie sup|N>rt 
which win be brought to the deiiartment'by this arrangement, the advantages 
to the organizations themselves will be great. Uegular and systematic work 
will be stlmuhitcHl, and dignified publications will take the place of desultory 
efTort It is felt that u great forward step has been taken in the adoption of 
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tills plnn. for now nil of thoRo or^nnlsuitlonB nrc ftrtlnilfttod In nn mlmlrablc 
wjiy with the deiMirtuioiit hh ti central head and as the State's official represent- 
ative of historical activity. 

The statns of the soveral rc|H>rtlnR bodies Is In no wise distnrhwl by the plan. 
They work and imxkhmmI in tlieir ow^n way. They pnl>liRh as usual. The depart- 
ment holds an advisory and (tniHultlnf; relallon. The only re<inirenient is that 
soinelhlni; Ih; ilonc, and thai full reiiort tlier(M>f be made at the close of the 
calendar year. 

While in many cases local societies have successfully sustained a relation to 
»*55tatc HiM'Ictics, similar to tiiat alM)ve IndicattMl, the value of the alN>ve wrlieme 
lh»H in its carefully deveioiKHl apidication to the whole group of historical and 
patriotic societies in the State. 

Very resiKxtfully, Thomas M. Owen. 

The clunrmsiii called alicnlion to the following prognuiiiiic, which 
had 1h»cii arnuigcd for the session: 

( 1 ) ' Cooperation. 

a. Jtclation of the <*ollcKe ciiair, or department of American history, to 

tlie work of historical societies, by William O. Scrogjjs, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

b. The rennsylvanla Ftnleration of Historical Smtieties, as illustrating a 

new iihasi* of tnwperative activity, by S. P. liellman, secretary, ilell- 
num Dale, Pa. 

(2) Publication. 

a. Publisiiing activities of the historical societies of the Old Northwest, 

by Ucuben G. Thwaltes, scM'retary State Historical Society of Wis- 
consin. 

b. Documentary collectiims and publications in tlie old States of the 

South, by Ulrich U. Phillips, Instructor in the University of Wis- 
consin. 

(3) MlsceibnuMnis. 

a. S|»anlsh arcliives of the Natchez District, as Illustrative of the hn- 
|N>rtan<*c of pres(»rving h)cal recoixls, by Dunbar Rowland, esq., di- 
rector of tlie Department of Arcliiv<»s and nist<n*y, Jackson, Miss. 

Ii. Recent movements in historic study In Canada, by (Jeorge Bryce, pro- 
fessor in Manitoiia College, Winniiieg. 

The (ii*st pniKT, dealing parlicnhu'ly with prohh^nis of cooperation 
lK»t ween institntion.s, inider (he heading " Kehilion of the College 
Clniii', or Deparlnieni. of American History, to the work of Historical 
St»eieties/' was presented by Air. Wiiliuni O. Hcroggs, of Cambridge, 
Mass., and is given here, as follows : 

THE RELATION OF THE CHAIR, OR DEPARTMENT OF AMERICAN 
HISTORY, TO THE WORK OF HISTORICAL. SOCIETIES. 

Ry William O. Scrooos. 

The aspirations nnd activities of the four or five hnndrcd historical 
societies in the United States are many and varied. Some of these 
associations are doing a work that has but the remotest connection 
with historical instruction in our colleges and univei*sities; othei's 
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aro performing a service that our teachers of American history find 
ahnost indispensable. Organizations that devote niost of their ener- 
gies to genealogical collections or to the history, say, of sonic religious 
denomination will seldom be in a position to render any great amount 
of aid to the instructor or to the student investigating under his 
direction, while those bodies formed with the broader purpose of 
collecting, preserving, and diffusing all such materials as may relatx) 
to the history of a State or a locality often prove exceedingly useful 
to students conducting research work in souie sj^ecial field of Ameri- 
can history. There is hardly anyone, I dare say, who has pursue<l 
a line of specialized inquiry in this field who has not at some time — 
perhaps dozens of times — availed himself of <he results of the labor 
and ent<»rprist5 of one or more historical so(rielies. Numerous refer- 
ences to the collections of these organizations are to Im found in a 
number of rec(Mit historical works, and following the title-page of 
"The American Nation," the new si»ries of histories just issuing 
from the press, appear the nanies of four State historical societies, 
each of which has a committee appointed to consult with the editor 
of the series. 

It is evident, therefore, that l)etween the work of the societies and 
that of historical students, especially the work being done in our 
institutions of learning, there are a number of points of contact, but 
this fact diws not necessarily imply any great degree of active cooper- 
ation. The society usually goes on its way collecting nniterials and 
])ublishing what it sees fit. The instructor finds that the society has 
j)rinted some important document or has in its library some numu- 
script or rare pamphlet that will aid him in his lectures or seminary 
work and he proceeds to nudce use of it. This is a coincidence, and 
does not indicate any close relation l>etween the society and the chair 
of history. The important (juestion is whether the soeiety regularly 
eonsulls with teachers of Anieri<!an history with the view of ai<ling 
their work through its colle(;ting and publishing capacity, and, on 
the other hand, whether the teachers take more than a passing inter- 
est in the society's activities or nudvc any special endeavor to further 
its g(K)d work. 

These (questions would be hard to answer without investigation, 
and in order to ascertain as far as possible the actual extent to which 
teachers and societies are working together the writer has nunle 
inquiry of a number of State and local organizations in various parts 
of the TJnited States. The infornnition sought was (1) whether the 
society is in a position to assist investigators in special fields of 
American history; (2) whether advanced students make use of the 
materials in the society's collections; (3) what proportion of the 
papers read l)efore the society's me(»tings an*, pn^pared by professoi's 
and advanced students; (4) whether, in i)rei)aring its documentary 
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puhlirnlions, <1jo s<K»io(y roeoivos any assislnnco., editorial or advisory, 
from rc)ll«»^<» dopardnonfs nt Inst^iry; (•^>) whoHnM' Iho socioty hmmmvcs 
a<*<r.ssions to ils nionilMM'ship fnmi ror<Mit. ^radiialrs who liavo. Iia<l 
(rniniii;; io liistory. 'J'lioro arc <*<*rhiin societies, nf course*, (o wln(*li it. 
was not iMMTssary (o adtlross snrh <pioslioiis. Tlio work of some is 
silnMuly well known, and onH»i*s liavo ritlior snrli a liniitod nicMnlNM'ship 
or sncli a narrow scope of a<'<ion as not to In^conic a fa<'tor in. onr con- 
sideration. Most <»f the incpiiries w<'re addresscnl to what, may l)e 
termed the "averaji^e" societies, or^ranizations which Inive no s|K»cial 
recpiirement for mend)ei*ship and whose*, activity is (hic chiefly to pri- 
vate enterprise, the pnrpose hein^ to ascertain whether there mi|i:ht 
not he a certain anionnt of cooperation ^oin^ on beneath the snrface. 

The resnlt of these incpiiries led the writer to the conclusion that, 
generally speaking:, the rehition of the collep^e departments to the 
societies is one of little more than a friendly interest. Tlicrc are, of 
c(Mirse, many notable exci»ptions. In a nnmlK»r of the organizations 
coll(»ge j)rofessors have placets on important committees, and the head 
of the department of history in at least one of onr State iniiversitie^s 
is editor of the publications of the State s<M"iety. In fact, almost any 
statement, that is made here <H)ncerning the societies collectively will 
probably be inaccurate when applied to certain individual orpiniza- 
tions. The investigation showed that the sewieties are not Immii^ 
r(»cruited to any givat extent with trained students, though the num- 
ber of I'ollege. tnen who )>articipate in the societies' prcMMwdings is 
increasing. It is disap|>ointing to note that in the publication of 
documents the societies and the teachers do not often work together. 
Since this important function of the society is carriexl on mainly for 
the lK»nefit of the student and the investigator, it is strange indeed 
that at this point, where the instructors and the historical associa- 
tions have so numy intcrasts in common, there should be so little 
c<Miperation. 

As a ride, the work of historical societies appeals to four classes 
of ])eople — teachers and students of history, antiquarians, a few local 
philanthropists, and persons interested in genealogy. The interest 
of this last-named class is purely selfish, and need not l)c considered 
as an im]>ortant factor, sincx'i historical work <lerives from it no 
jmictical iK^netit. We should naturally expect to find the teachers of 
history nuinifesting the most active intere-st, but this is not any t<M> 
often the case*, for reasons not hard to discover. In the greater num- 
l)cr of our colleges the entire historical work is under the direction 
of one professor, with perhaps one or two assistants to lighten his 
labors by reading examination pa pel's and written re|)orts. Un<ler 
such circmnstances the teacher can devote little time to a narrow 
field, nor is this greatly to 1m». <Uwired, for at present the general 
opinion is that no student sliould specialize until he has a background ^ 
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of classical, mcdiroval, and modern history. AVliilc the instructors 
energy is thus lieing devoted to inipartin*^ to his ehisses this <»;eueral 
historiealculture, theworkof thehisU)ric!}iI s<M*/id ies has shown a tend- 
ency in the opposite direction. TIntil very recent years their puhlica- 
tions have inchided more and more the re«searches of h)cal investigatoi-s 
or narrators whose chief delight is to stroll at random along the hy- 
paths of history without regard to the guide posts that point to the 
greater historic highway. In some of the newer States this fossilized 
type may not have had time to develop, but it has a true j)rototyiK^ in 
the pioneer historian, and the condition in these; Statx« is therefore 
nbout the same as elsewhere. The enthusiasm and patient labor of 
this class of investigators are indetul connnendable, and it must 1h», said 
that they often perform a service that can never be obtained from his- 
torians with a broader view. Quite frequently, however, the subjects 
■ of their resimrch are so extremely isolated as to Ik», of no pra4*tical 
value and are of interest only to the investigator himsi^lf. An asso- 
ciation whose activity is conducted chietly along such lines can render 
no great siu'vicxj to history nor attract any great body of active mem- 
l)ers. Where this narrow treatment of local history is found the 
soitiety is not always to blame; it is a thermometer iH^gistering the 
degrees of historical interest in a community, and if this, owing to 
a lack of knowledge of general history, l)e excessively narrow and 
localized, the work ut the society will c<n'respond. In spite of our 
twentieth century enlightenment there are still people to whom the 
term "American history " suggests the founding of Jamestown, and 
in another section there are persons who regard the same term as 
synonymous with the Massachusetts Bay Company. 

And just here is the point whei*e teachers of American history can 
and do render a great service — a service that will eventually, I 
believe, produce a noticeable effect on the work of historical organiza- 
tions. In recent years, owing to the fact that an ever-increasing 
number of instructors in history are university graduates, the meth- 
ods of historical work, even in the minor colleges, are lK»ing rapidly 
assimilated to those of our great universities. AVIiile the aim is first 
of all to secure a training in general history, the "source method" 
is being emjdoyed as a means to this end. College students digest 
the original materials, are taught to weigh evidence and to use their 
own judgment. The [)reparation of written theses, or reports em- 
bodying the results of their investigations, is recpiired. The system 
not only introduces the student to a wide field of historical literatui'o 
and enables him to find out things for himsi^lf, but it is also an 
admirable preliminary training for later original investigation in a 
more special field. The problem to be solved is how to arouse the 
interest of these students in local history so as to secure their i)artici- 
patiou after leaving college in the work of historical societies. For 
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what the societies need above everything else is active menilM*rs who 
know enough history to give a local event its national setting and 
whose knowledge of <he historical <U^velo])nicnt of mankind is suffi- 
cient to prevent them from arriving at absurd conchisions. 

I can cite here the method employed by one instructor in a col- 
lege of alK)ut 500 students that has produced good results. After 
at least three years of college work in general history those* stu- 
dents who have shown a sjx^.cial aptitude for investigation are each 
assigned some froih local topic to work up in coiniection with their 
study of some period of American history. Much of the material 
for this work is drawn from the library of the State historical organ- 
ization, and the work is done uiuler the instructor's personal suj>er- 
vision. Thosi*. ])apers that show special merit are re^ul Iwfore the 
aninuil nuH^.ting of the Stale so<Mety, whi<'h is always ghid to oblain 
su(rh coutributions and publishes theui in its |)ro<*(HMlings. The 
irsuhs of the method are readily appniviit^ lOach year the inten»st 
and enthusiasm of a snnill body of students is eidisled in the field of 
local history and also in the work of the State scM^iety, which will 
naturally grow in strength through the infusion of a new element 
into its mend>ership. P]ach ,year a portion of the papers i-ead before 
the society has been prei)ared by men more or le«ss familiar with the 
whole of human history and under the supervision of an exixirienced 
teacher. The student, the society, and the history of the State itself 
aixj bound in the end to i)rofit by such a method. 

In our larger universities, where students are drawn from every 
part of the country, and where well-equipped graduate schools offer 
abundant opportunity for specialization, such a method wouhl be 
quite impractic4d)le; and, moi*eover, the historical societies in the 
vicinity of such institutions for obvious reasons do not need assistance 
of this kind from college departments. I venture to say, however, 
that theiv, arc two or more colleges in every State where a method 
similar to the one just described could l)o profitably employed. There 
are doubtless many who would ])refer that this work should iH\ done 
by students with four or five years of college training in general his- 
tory, and in this I should fidly agree if such men could l>e found for 
the task; but if we insist too strongly on this qualification a great 
deal of local history will never be written. Since nearly all societies 
have undertaken to publish local history it is Ixjtter to have the work 
done by carefully directed students than by those who approach the 
task in a merely antiquarian spirit. 

It may l)e said, then, that although the instructor should Iw con- 
cerned nuiinly with general history it is also his, duty to see that the 
local field is neither neglected entirely nor left in the hands of 
untrained workers; and that the society, while mainly inti».rested in 
local history, should regard the subject m its larger aspects — as a part 
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that goes to make up the whole. This condition will be more fully 

. realized as the teachers and the societies are brought nearer together. 

For a time they seemed to Ihj drifting farther apart, Imt there are 

now signs of an increasing mutiuil interest, and even of ccK)|K»ration. 

A brief discussion followed. Mr. B. A. Konkle, of the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Society, spoke of the efforts now making in Penn- 
sylvania to bring together ineflfective work both the antiquarian and 
the trained student of history — using those terms in the same sense*, 
as uschI by Mr. Scroggs. Col. (Jeorge W. Mairtin, s<»(*retary of tlie 
Kansas Historical Society, referred to the value of tlie work of 
pioneers and early settlers who had recorded their experiences and 
reminiscences. " We have now reached a period in Kansas where we 
l)egin to combine the work of the local antiquarian with that of the 
college professor — of the trained student of history." 

Dr. S. P. Heilman, of Heilman Dale, Pa., secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania Federation of Historical Societies, was introduced and read 
the following paper on the nature and aims of the Federation : 

THE PENNSYLVANIA FEDERATION OP IIISTOUICAL ROOIirriES AS 
ILLUSTRATING A NEW PHASE OF COOPERATIVE ACTIVITY. 

Ry S. P. IIkilman, M. D., Sc<?retar3' of the FcHlcratloii. 

The Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies was organized 
at Harrisburg, January 6, 1906, for the purpose, as stated in its 
trial organic law, of encouraging historical psimrch relating U^ the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, and especially the preparation of 
check lists of publications and the collection of material for a com- 
plete bibliography of the Commonwealth. 

Of course this is stating it in very general terms, without precise- 
ness as to methmls and underlying possibilities. Owing to the new- 
ness of the idea of a federation, and the very short time at that fii*st 
meeting availabk^ for discussion, it was felt ais probably the only 
statement warranted to Ik^ nuide at that tinte. In fa<!t, no one 
present at that initial meeting a year ago probably had a clear idea 
as to what should be the idtimate definition of the true and entire 
scope of our historical federation. It is intended to accomplish this 
at the coming first annual meeting of the Federation, to be held at 
Harrisburg, January 4, 1906, when and where it is exixicted, as 
announced in the call for that meeting, to more elaborately define its 
purpose, and to formulate plans for widening its scope, and for a 
collective synopsizing, or indexing, of all the splendid work already 
done by the societies constituting the Federation. 

In the meantime — ^that is, during the current year — our Federation 
has busied itself only along the line of sirengthening itself numeri- 
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cally, so that, beginning with 13 societies, there arc now, out of 3G 
known historical societies in the State, 24 of them members of the 
Ke<leration. In tlie meantime, also, its memlK^j's have had time to 
think it over and to study the proposition, and now will come to the 
meeting Iwtter pi-epared to submit jdans and to intelligently discuss 
such, toward accomplishing the true and exact work to be done by 
our Federation. 

We are here not to discuss what an historical society can do, nor 
to analyze Avhnt any one historical society has done, or all combined 
have done — and there avQ said to be 420 historical societies in this 
(country. It g<K»s without saying (hat they have Iwen and are splendid 
ngencies for the conalK)ration and publication of local history, his- 
torical records, an<I biographical data, and for the collection and 
pn\servation of lKK)ks, pamphlets, newspapers, rclicE, curios, etc., 
which shed light, if not of the land, then of that locality. So well 
recogni/^Ml is this fact of the great utility of local historical societies 
that the general assembly of IVnnsylvania, by an act approved May 
21, 11)01, entitled "An act to encourage county historical societies," 
emj>owers the county conunissionei^s of the counties to annually ap- 
proprinie out of (he county funds (he siuu of $200 to the county his- 
torical society, if sucli there Ik», townnl " the payment of its exi>enses 
and to encourage historical res<»ar(ih." 

But we are here to discuss not individual activity, but federated 
activity, and by federated we mean the voluntary coming together 
of a number of consti(uents, in whoso Iwhalf some good, common to 
all, is (() 1k» accomplished or accelera(od; in other words, to cooperate 
their sepnnde ac(ivi(ies for (he a((ainment of one or more ends re- 
cipr(K*«Ily helpfid (o all of the st^venil constituents. This is (he idea 
fundamental wi(h us Peimsylvanians in the federating of our his- 
torical societies. 

What, then, is to he the character of this proposed cooperative 
activity? In other words, why a State federation of its historical 
societies? To this we venture in reply: 

1. To establish a central body composed of active men whereby to 
encourage, aid, and direct historical research, and to foster the 
fonnation of local historical societies. Speaking for my own State, 
wi(h which I an» more familiar, there are 07 counties, some of them 
quite old, others of more recent organization. But whether old or 
new, all of them have a duty to perform to i)osterity in making rcconl 
of current events, a duty the import of which we of our own genera- 
tion have often only too poignantly to realize when in search of past 
lore, now almost forgotten or altogether unrecorded. The mutations 
<»f generations are swift, aiul what in our day nuiy seem trivial to us 
is, neverlheless, his(ory for fu(ure generations. 
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Of the 67 counties in our State hardly one-third have a historical 
f.ocioty, and in the other two-thirds hardly any historical work is 
Ixiing done. In those counties having a historical society a vast 
amount of local historical matter has Ikhmi gathered and place<l for 
presc»rvation. This will prove of i)riceless value in i)roporti(m as the 
field from whence gleaned recedes from the harvesters' opportunity, 
hrought ahout by the destruction or scattering of private collections 
an<l the turning to oblivion of jK^rsonal reminiscences. 

We also have in our State numerous historical societies doing con- 
structive work along distinctively church or denominational lines, 
constructing denominational church histcny. Furthermore, we have 
a State historical society and a State library, into which have l)een 
gathered and are being gathered a vast quantity of historical matter 
for preservation and against destruction. 

It will be the province of our State Federation to attempt to bring 
all these constructive activities into cooixsrative relationship toward 
thoroughly elucidating the history of all and each of the localities of 
the State, as well as jK»rfecting its own, or State, history, as well as 
also to collect data relative to the growth and ])rogress of population, 
wealth, education, agricidture, arts, uuinufactures, counnerce, to (;oui- 
pile its traditions and folklore, and to a<'(iuire and pres(M'V(» tools, 
appliances, and objects illustrative of past generations and their 
mo<les of living and doing. 

2. It will further 1x5 the province of our Federation to induce in the 
counties of the State a discovery, construction, and publication of 
their bibliography — that is, a history of the literature produced by 
them, and assembling the same from time to time into a general, or 
State, bibliography for general reference and information. Within 
quite a recent period several instances have come to my knowledge of 
a practical kiiul showing what can l)e done along this line. Lancas- 
ter County, one of the oldest counties in the State, formed iu 1729, 
has had compiled a list of its publications, running up to over 1,500 
titles. In another county, Tioga, a younger coimty, formed in IKOI^, 
such a list was compiled amounting to 145 titles. There nuiy \h\ other 
counties having lists of pid>lications issued within their territory, but 
the point sought here to l)e euiphasized is that even though there 
exists a list of the ])ublications nuide in a county, it is an isolated 
fact, and under presi^nt conditions uuist reuiaiu such, so thai, of it.s 
bibliography there is absolutely nothing known in a distant part of 
the State, and quite as likely not even in an adjacent part. In fact, 
even within the narrow confines of a county its bibliography is often 
t^rra incognita to its own people. 

In this mass of published matter there is no doubt a great deal of 
X interest wider than its original confines, and of which readers and 
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writoi-s Avouhl gladly avail themselves if they had or could have any 
knowledge of it. It will l)c (he province of our Federation to induce 
I<M*4d (al>uhition of all this local literature, whether transient, period- 
ical, or pernmnent, and in turn to assi^nible the same into a State or 
g«»neral index for general reference and distribution. 

*\. In our State there are many historical s<KMe(ies, all, however, 
acting indeiKMidently of each other, the mend)ers of the same unac- 
({uaiuled with each other, though interested in the same themes, the 
work done by theui of a miscHdlaneous character, so that it is impos- 
sible to form a correct idea of what has Ikmmi done and what reuuiins 
to Im» doue. The work done by one society, and its publications, be 
they ever so valuable, are practically unknown even to their near 
neighbors. Many of these publications are ideal specimens of re- 
j^earch, are of wider than local interest, and would if known of com- 
mand a wide circle of students and readers, and, moreover, would 
often supply data greatly nivded by a scMircher in some other sc»>ction. 
The truth of this composite proposition could be shown if recpiired by 
l)roof most abundant. I am temi)ted, however to cite one case, and 
one only, and this one at random from a mass of equally meritorious 
])rodu(!tions. Tn May of this very year there was published by the 
Washington County Historical Society a paper, by Boyd Crumrine, 
CSC]., of that scM'iety, on "The Old Virginia Court-IIouse at Augusta 
Town, 177()-1777." This is an exhaustive presc»ntation of a matter 
of sigmil interest, not only locally, but of State and even of national 
bearing; but how nuxny, aside from a few of the jwrsimal friends of 
the writer and a few librarie^s, know of this valuable j)ublication? 
And so, indeed, it can Ih» said of nundn^rless other valuable publica- 
ti(M»s of historical societies. 

It will Iw the i>rovince of our Federation somehow, or in some way, 
to bring these local workers and local activities into cooperative rela- 
tionship, to bulletin their publications, and to foster community of 
l)urpose. Along this line it will also be the province of the Federa- 
tion to list the names of historical writers throughout the State, or 
jH»rsons of a historical mind, especially expert students and writers 
in si)ecial lines, to whom to assign certain special w^ork to be done, 
whether by connnittee, connnission, or otherwise, and to suggest to its 
comjwnent societies certain desired work in their respective localities 
or field of work. 

In short, and to sunnnarize, it will be the province of our Pennsyl- 
vania Federation — 

1. To organize historical activity in every part of the State, and to 
foster it, and to foster that already organized. 

2. To act as a Federation bibliographer for its component societies. 

3. At regular intervals or perio<ls to bulletin the publications of 
its component societies and to conduct an exchange of said bulletins, 
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and in all to act in all things historical, and for all parts of the State 
historically, like unto a clearing house in the field of commerce. 

This, in short, is a statement, possibly somewhat crudely phrased, 
of the promptings underlying the federating of our historical socie- 
ties. If the points submitted, and the movement itself, commend 
themselves to your approbation, other States might be invited and 
urgi»d <o federate th<^ir historical socMeiies, and out of these*. State fed- 
enitions might Im formed a national fculeration, auspiced by this 
grand American Tlistorical Association, but with a field of o|)eration 
distinctively its own. 

Doctor ITeilman's paper was suggestive of more comment and in- 
quiry than the time alh)tted to the discussion would ]K'rmit. Afr. 
F. A. Sainpscm, si»cretary of the State Historical Society of Missouri 
(Columbia), sketched the conditions in his State, where thero arc 
few local societies and no federation. Mrs. Thomas J. Craven, of 
the Salem County (N. J.) Historical Society, made inquiries con- 
cerning phases of the work in Pennsylvania, to which Doctor Ileil- 
man replied. Others spoke briefly. 

The programme was continued by Dr. Tleulwn G. Thwaite^s, sec- 
retary and suiKU'intendent of the Wisconsin Historical Society, who 
presented a rejwrt on the publishing activities of the historical soci- 
eties of the old Northwest, as follows : 

PUHLISIIINra ACTIVITIKS OF TITIO IlISTOUICAL ROCUIOTIKS OF TIIK 

OLD NOUTIIWIORT. 

liy Kkimikn (J. TiiWArrKH. 
OHIO. 

I. The Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, founded in 
1831, is the oldest historical society in the five States (comprising the 
old Northwest. For the first eighteen years its home was in Colum- 
bus, but in 1849 it was removed to Cincinnati, and united with the 
Cincinnati Historical Society (organized in 1844), having rooms in 
the public library. Reorganized in 1808, it began a carin^r of pros- 
perity, resulting in the formation of a considerable library, a mu- 
seum, and a collection of manuscripts illustrative of the early history 
of Ohio. Its {publishing activities were chiefly confined to the earlier 
years of its career. While still at Columbus there were published its 
Transactions (2 vols.). The first, i.ssued in 18;i8, was iv.printed by 
the society in 1872, and contains important nuiterial on the early 
history of Ohio. The sc»cond (18:il)), known as volume T, part ii, 
contains Judge Burnet's letters on the early history of Cincinnati, 
with other pioneer reminiscences. 

The Cincinnati Historical S(K;iety (consolidated 1849) was the 
agent for publishing S, P. Ilildreth's Pitmeer Uutonj (1848). 
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The consolidated society also issued the same author's Memoirs of 
Punicer Settlers of Ohio (Cinciniuiti, 1852). 

In 1873, as Vohune I of a new siu'ies of TranHactlona^ the society 
issue*! the Jonrtud and iMtevH of Coloiicl John May^ 1788^ 1789^ an 
iiuportaut diary of early Ohio travel. As Vohinie TI of the new series 
Hiere was published in IHH5, under the editorial care of the s<K;iety's 
j)resident, E. F. IMiss, the Diary of Damd Zeinhergcr^ traiinhited from 
the or'iyirml German. Since 1885 the i)ublishing activities of the 
society have lx»eu limited to the issuance of Annual Reports (1874- 
11)04) and the following j)aniphlets: 

Catahxjue of Tor rvHve Papers (1885). 

Address of M. F, Force on the opening of new rooms (1885), 

In MemoHam^ Elizaheth II . Appleton (1891). 

Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio^ pa^x^r read by Presi- 
dent Joseph Wilby (1<)02). 

A few early pamphlets are extant: 

Discourse on Ahoriyines of V'alley of Ohio^ by W. II. Harrison 
(1840). 

Progress of the Northwest^ discoui*se before the society by Pixjsi- 
dent W. 1). Gallagher (1850). 

II. The State-sup[)orted society of Ohio, known ns the Ohio 
An^lupological and IIistori(*al Socriety, was the outgrowth of a ])re- 
vious ardueological s<K*iety of Ohio, formed at Mansfield in 1876. 
An appropriation of $y,5(M) was s(»cured from the legislature, and 
under the fostering care of Prof. John T. Short, of the State Uni- 
vei'sity, the society flourished. Its only publication was Minutes of 
Ohio Archwoloyical Convention^ held at Mansfield, Ohio, 1875 
(Columbus, 1875). 

In 1885 the new stwiety was incorporated at Columbus, and began 
collecting a library and museum and publishing a Quarterly. The 
first three volumes (1885-1887) appeared under that title; but 
since then the annual volume is known as Puhlications, In all, 
thirteen substantial volumes have l)een issued. The contents of this 
publication are miscellaneous in character and comprise bibliog- 
raphies, biographies, accounts of centeiniial and other ciJebrations 
promoted by the society, anJueological notes and articles, addresses 
at the scK'iety^s aniuud meetings, and numerous articles on nnitters 
of historical interest connected chiefly with Oliio and the Northwest. 
No documentary material has Ihhmi included in these volunu^y save in 
Vohune V, when the public d(H'.unien(s ])ertaining to Ohio's jmlitical 
history, from charter (l(»00) to ccmstitution (1803), are included. 

In addition to these volumes the society has published: 

Reports to the governor, nuide annually, also included in the Puh- 
lications (brief pamphlets). 
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Arclioiological Iliatoi^y of Ohio^ by Gerard Fowke (Coliimhiis, 
1002). 

Ohio Centennial Annivcrnary Celebration (Colinnhiis, 1003). 

Iliatovy of George Rogers Clarices Conquettt of the Illinois and 
Wahash Towns, 1778, 1770, by C. W. Butterfield (Columbus, 1004). 

III. Tho Old Northwest Genealogical Society was incori)orated 
at Coluinbus in 1807. The following year was iH^gini the i)ul>lication 
of a Geneaologieal Qitarterhj, which has now attained eight excellent 
annual volumes. While chiefly devoted to gc»jiealogy and biography, 
historical articles are included, llie Oranoille Centennial (October, 
1005) is also a substantial contribution. 

IV. The Ohio Church History Society was organized at 01)erlin 
in 1880. The following year was iiuiugurated Ihe publication of 
Papers, which have now reached eleven volumes, containing (he 
monographs and adihvsses read at the annual meeting of (he S4N'ie(y. 
While a considerable number relate to Congregationalism, and par- 
ticularly to local churches, there *is also nuiterial on other eticlesi- 
astical organizations, mattei*s of general church history in (he old 
Northwest, and important biographical sketches. 

V. l*atriotic societies. 

(a) The Daughters of tho American Revolution. 

The New Connecticut Chapter, at Painesville, has published liccord 
of the Revolutionary Soldiers buried in Lake County, Ohio, with 
a Partial List of those in Geauga County (C'Olumbus, 1002) ; and 
Proeeedings of the Ohio State Conference (Toledo, iOOIi). 

The Western Reserve Chapter, of Cleveland, has issued Renolu- 
tionwy Aneestry of Catharine Hitchcock {Tilden) Avery (Cleve- 
land, 180a). 

(b) The Society of Colonial Wars has issued Regifiter of Ohio, 
100:i, an important volume, containing audiendc Jnfonmi(i(m and 
original nuiterial about old Fort Washington. 

(c) The Sons of the American Revolution have published Year- 
hook of Ohio Society (Columbus, 1808), and Suppletncnt (Columbus, 
1000), these two most excellent volumes being chiefly devoted (o 
geneidogy. 

Western Reserve Chapter, of Cleveland, has issued Souvenir Com- 
^neinorative of Lemington and Concord l>ay, and Addresses and Scr- 
fnons Delivered before the Society, 1807-08. 

VI. Tjocal societitis. 

(a) The Western Reserve Historical Society was organized in 
May, 1867, on the basis of a previous pioneer society that had met 
at Newburgh, but was not long maintained. The Western Kest»rve 
Society was at fii*st a department of the Cleveland Library Associa- 
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tion, now the Case Library. In 1802 it was reorganized under a 
separate charter and a building purchased. Its publishing activity 
has taken the form of Tract^^ or ])amphlets, each containing a sepa- 
rate article, dociunent, or report, but organized into volumes that are 
consecutively i)agcd and indexed. Three volumes {Tracts 1-84) 
were issued under the fii-st organization and comprise* nuitter of nnich 
value, considerable of which is original nuxtx»rial, such as journals of 
exploration, diaries in Indian wars, etc. Many of the secondary 
articles are by expert historical scholars, such as Charles Whittles(»y, 
C. C. Baldwin, and Alfred T. Goodman. The fourth volume of 
TractH (not yet comjileted) is of a similar character, comprising 
numl)ers 85-90, that have Inwn issuing 1894-1901. 

In addition to the direct publications of the society, the following 
important works have been inspired by its influence and their publi- 
cation aided : 

Journal of Captain Willtam Trent from Lofjstown. to PirkawU- 
lany^ J7f>^J^ edited by Alfi-ed T. (Joodman, secretary of Western 
Reserve Historical Society (Cincinnnti, 1871). 

Captain Jonathan II ear f 8 Journal^ 1785, edited by C. AV. Butter- 
fiehl from manuscript in jwssession of the Western Reserve His- 
torical Society (Albany, 1885). 

The papers of (leneral Arthur St. Clair were offered for sale, and 
their purchase by the legislature was secured as the rasult of agita- 
tion by this society. Extracts and letters were published in St. 
Clair Papers^ edited by William Henry Smith (Cincinnati, 1882). 

The pun^hase and i)ublicati(m of the i)aiwi's of Pierre Margry, 
carried on by (lie General (Jovernmeiit, were also i)ronu)ted by this 
s(K*iety, through the instrumentality of (Jen. James A. Oarfield. 

(b) The Firelands Historical Society was organized at Norwalk, 
Huron C-ounty, in 1857. After twenty-one years of successfid exist- 
ence, chiefly ns a pioniH»r and old st»ttlei*s' organization, the society 
was incorporated in ISSO and se(Mired a permanent buihiing in 
Norwalk. Their chief publication has Ikhmi The Firelandn Pioneer^ 
of which thirteen nunilMM's were issned imder the first organization 
(Norwalk, 1858-1878) ; a new series was Ix^gun in 1882, of which 
iin annual numl)er has since Ikhmi issued. This publication is chiefly 
genealogical in character, containing obituaries, family records, 
reminiscences, and local church histories and records, with addresses 
at the annual meetings, and memoirs of the townships comprising 
the Firelands district. (The Firelands were those tracts appro- 
priated by Coiniecticut in the western j^ortion of the Reserve to the 
.sufferers from British incursions into Connecticut during the Revo- 
lutionary war.) 

(c) The Clark County Historical Society published Ce7itennial of 
Sjm7ujficld (1901). 
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VII. Defunct societies. 

(a) The Ijogaii Historical Society was founded in 1841 at West- 
fall, Pickaway County. In 1842 it Ix^gan the publication of the 
Americayi Pioneer y edited by the secretary of the society, John S. 
Williams,'' of Chillicothe. Two volunias ai)peared (Cincinnati, 
1842-43), in monthly numbers, comprising much valuable material 
on the Indians of Ohio, reminiscences of pioneers, original letters, 
etc. Much of the material deals with Dunmore's war, one of whose 
heroes, the Indian chief Ijogan, gave nan^e to the society. 

(b) The Cincinnati Pioneer Association published the Cincinnati 
Pioneer^ in five numbei-s, 1873-75. 

(c) The Cuyahoga County Early Settlei-s' Associaticm published 
Annahy in three volumes, 1880-1)7. 

(d) Der Deutscher Pioneer- Verein, of Cincinnati, published for 
nuiny yeai's Dcr /Jcutschc Pioneer^ of which 18 volumes were issued 
(18C)J)-8r>). 

(e) The following local societies, either defunct or no longer pub- 
lishing, issued an occasional pamphlet or county history: 

1. Athens County Pioneer Association. 

2. District Historical Society, of Medina, Summit, and Wayno 
counties. 

3. Franklin County Pioneer Association. 

4. Geauga County Historical Association. 

5. Licking County Pioneer Association. 

6. Mahoning Valley Historical Society. 

7. Maumee Valley Pioneer and Ilistoriciil Association. 

8. Pickaway County Pioneer Association, 
i). Seneca County Pioneer Association. 

10. Washington County Pioneer Association. 

11. Whitewater and Miami Valley l^ionwr Ass<H*iation. 

12. Williams, Defiance, and Paulding Counties Okl Settlers' Asso- 
ciation. 

JNUIANA. 

1. The Indiana Historical Society is one of the oldest in the North- 
west, but its periods of activity have been somewhat spasmodic and 
its development irregular. Founded in 1830, under the fostering 
care of its first corresponding secretary, it led an active existence for 
about five years, and secured some original documents of value. 
From 1835 to 1842 it was quiescent, and after another meeting in the 
latter year the interest again lapsed until 1848, when John B. Dillon 
took an active interest in its revival. In 1851) an effort wjis nnide to 
reorganize, but the war of secession pui?hed historical meetings into 
the background. Single meetings weixs held in 1873, 1877, 1879, but 
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iho liiuil rcorganissntion occurred at IndiaiiJipolis in 1880, after which 
(hito regular inectingH were hehl until recent years, few having lately 
been announced. Like the society's meetings, the early publications 
were spasmodic and miscellaneous in character, being chiefly ad- 
dresses delivered at the meetings. With the reorganization in 1886 
began the collection of these for republication, under the title Publica- 
tions of the Indiana Historical Society. Volume II was the first to 
be published (18J)5), its five oi)ening articles having previously 
appeared in the form of pamphlets. Important documentary mate- 
rial is given in this volume, chiefly on the French regime. Volume I 
(Indianapolis, 1897) contains reprints of early addresses and papers 
delivered before the society from 1831 to 1877. Some of these are valu- 
able ; also notable are two original letters from Nathan Dane, on th6 
ordhiance of 1787, and from Patrick Henry, enclosing the secret in- 
structions to George Rogers Clark. 

Volume III is not yet complete, but three separates have thus far 
been issued, of which the most important is I'he Executive Journal of 
Indiana Tertito^^y^ 1800-lG (Indianapolis, 1900). 

II. The Northern Indiana Historical Society was organized at 
South Bend in 1896, and incorporated the succeeding year. Monthly 
meetings have been held, at which historical papers have been read. 
Of those deemed sufficiently valuable for that purpose tliree have 
been issued as PuIdicafionf<: 

St. Joseph-Kankakee Po7*tage (1899). 
Glacial Phenomenon (1899). 
Indiana Sujyreme Court (1900). 

III. Patriotic societies. 

(a) The Daughtei-s of the American Revolution have published 
Lineage Book of Indiana Chapter (Indianapolis, 1900). 

(b) The Sons of the American Revolution have issued Yearbook 
of the Indiana Society (Indianapolis, 1897). 

(c) The Sons of the Revolution have put out Book of the Sons of 
tJie Revolution in Indiana (1903), composed chiefly of historical ma- 
terials and articles on historic families and personages 

IV. Local societies. 

(a) The Lake County Old Settlers' Association has issued Semi- 
centennial Celebrations^ 1884, and a volume of Reports^ 1885-90. 

(b) The Wayne County Historical Association, incorporated at 
Richmond, 1002, has published two Papers (Richmond, 1903-04) : 

Naming of Indiana^ by Cyrus Hamlin. 

Institutional Influence of the German Element of the Population 
in Richmond^ by Fred J. Bartel. 

H. Doc. 923, 59-1 13 
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V. D(>fnnct scxtio.l ios (cithor <lo«(l or iiol. publishing). 

(a) The Indiana Pioneer Society hehl its first convention at the 
State fair, 1878, an account of the same boin^ published in the State 
Agricultural Report. 

(b) The Indiana Methodist Historical Society, at De Pauw Uni- 
versity, has published Heroic Women of Early Indiana Methodiam^ 
by Rev. T. A. Goodwin (Indianapolis, 1889). 

(c) The Vigo County Historical Society has issued Annioernary 
Lecture (Cincinnati, 1845). 

(d) The Vincennes Historical and Antiquarian Society has issued 
but one publication, John Law's Vincennes (I^uisville, 1839) \ this of 
considerable historical repute. 

IfJJNOIS. 

I. Historical publishing activity by the State of Illinois is of 
recent growth, not having yet aU;iine<l the bulk or ini])ortan(!e of the 
work accomplished by some of the neighboring States. In 1889 the 
State Historical Ijibrary was organi/AMl as a branch of the State 
Library, and has received legislative aippropriations for publishing. 
Its issues are : 

Reports of the trustees, annual pamphlets since 1890. 

Publications^ of which nine nund)ei*s have api>eai'ed: 

I. Bibliography of Illinois iiewspapers before JSOO (1899). 
2,3. Territorial laws and records^ 1809-12 (1901). 

5. Catalogue of the Library (1900). 

4,0-9. Transactions of Illinois Historical Society (1900-1904), 
comprising papers presented at the annual meetings, nuniy of which 
are important contributions to Illinois history. 

II. Closely connected with the State Historical Library is the Illi- 
nois State Historical Society, organized at the University of Illinois 
in 1899. Annual meetings are held each winter at various centres, at 
which papei's and addresses are presc»nted, later being j)ublislied as 
Transactions^ under the auspices of the Stale Historical [/ibrary. In 
1901 a State approj>riation was securtnl, by which means there was 
i.ssued CollectioriJi^ volume I (Springfield, 1903). This consists of a 
series of documents, some translated from tJie l<^'en(*h, concerning 
Illinois history from the time of Marquette to the American con<iuest. 
Of these, the Aubry MS. is published for the first time, but the edi- 
torial work is not according to recent canons of historical science, 
and the volume is marred by a compound index — S(4)arate portions 
for each document. 

III. The Deutsch-Amerikanischen historischen Gesellschaft von 
Illinois is a recent organization in Chicago, formed to preserve rec- 
ords of the German movement as a whole, and of the early German 
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settlors in particular. It pnblishoi? Deutsch-Amerikanische Ge- 
schichtshJatter (a quarterly, of which 15 vc vohunes are now com- 
plete— 1000-1905) . 

IV. Patriotic societies. 

(a) The Danghtors of the American Revolution, Chicago chapter, 
issues snuill Yearbooks^ with lists of members. 

(b) The Society of Colonial Wars of Illinois has published two 
volumes, chiefly genealogical, with records of ancestors' services 
(Chicago, JSJm,' 11K)0). 

(c) The S<K*i<»ly of Mayflower Descendants of Illinois has issued 
one volume of /^ffh/icftfions ((liicago, 11)(K)). 'Hiis is chiefly gen- 
ealogical, and is iHMiulifully illustrated with historic buildings, etc. 

(d) The Illinois Society of the Sons of the American Revolution 
has issued a Yrarhool' ((Chicago, 18J)(»), chiefly genealogical, with 
Vome his(ori(*al articles and the muster roll of (jeorgc Rogers Clark's 
Illinois regiment. 

V. Ijocal societies. 

(a) The Chicago Historical Society, organized in 185C and in- 
corporated in 1857, has lx»en by far the chief agent in collecting and 
preserving material relating to Illinois history, and has published 
nuich of value. Although local in name and membership, it is 
really of State importance. Its publications are: 

lieportH^ charter, constitution, by-laws, and members, 1856-1005. 

Co//(*rtio}iM. The well-printed and excellently edited volumes 
known imder this title are four in number, as follows: 

J. Ilififoi'f/ of liiujlish HHtlvmcnt in lidwards County^ by Gyorgc 
Flower (1882). 

2. liioffvaphiral fikctrh of Knock Loiuj^ by Harvey Reid (1884). 

3. PapevH of Ninian Kdwards (1884). 

4. Early Vliivafjo and IlNvoift^ edited by Edward O. Mason (1800). 
This contains documentary nuiterial of value, such as Kaskaskia 
records, Pierre Menard papers, John Todd's Record Book, Rochc- 
blave papers, etc. 

In addition, the society has republished do v. John Reynolds's 
Iliiftory of Illinois (Chicago, 1887, reprint from edition of 1852), 
and Reynolds's My Own Times (Chicago, 1870, reprint from edition 
of 1850). 

The society also publishes in i^amphlet form the addresses delivered 
under its auspices. A large number are extant, ranging from Me- 
moir of Hon. Daniel P. Cooh^ read in 1857, to contemporary histor- 
ical papers. Many of these have a permanent interest. A few may 
be instanced: 
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Historical Sketch of the Illinois Movement for Slavery^ by Wil- 
liam H. Brown (18G5). 

Last of the Illinois^ and Sketch of Pottawatomins^ by John D. 
Capon (1870). 

Imprisonment in Lihhy^ and Escape by Tunnel^ by C. W. Earlc 
(1879). 

T/ie Dearhomsy by Daniel Goodwin, jr. (1883). 

Chicago Common Council^ and Fugitive Slave Law of 1850^ by 
Charles W. Mann (1903). 

Boundary Disputes between Illinois and Wisconsin^ by William 
Radebaugh (1901). 

The society has likewise inspired the publication of Ninian Ed- 
wards's IIiHtonj of Illinois, 1778-1833 (Springfield, 1870). 

(b) The Evanston Historical Society has published Reports, 1900- 
1902, being three pamphlets containing accounts of meetings. 

(c) The McLean County Historical Society, of Bloomington, has 
issued Transactions, in two volumes: • 

1. War record (1899). 

2. School record and other papers (1903). 

(d) The Will County Pioneer Association has publislied Orations 
and Addresses, in two volumes (Joliet, 1882, 188G). 

VI. Defunct societies. 

(a) The Antiquarian and Historical Society of Illinois, oi'ganizcd 
in 1827, published two pamphlets : 

Proceedings (Edwardsville, 1828). 

James Hall, Address at Annual Meeting (Vandalia, 1829). 

(b) The Joliet Historical Society published an address, Forty 
Years Ago (Joliet, 1874). 

MICH 10 AN. 

I. The State-supported society of Michigan was organized in 1874 
as the Michigan Pioneer Society, at the call of a number of local 
pioneer societies wishing a central organ. In 187C the legislature 
made an appropriation for publishing, and a committeo of historians 
was appointed to solicit papers and local pioneer material. The first 
volume issued (Lansing, 1877) was composed of the proceedings of 
the first three meetings, with county records from several quarters of 
the State. This continued to be the character of the yearly volumes 
through the first seven numbers, which were published as Pioneer 
Collections. In this manner many interesting local facts weiii thus 
communicated, among them several papers of note. The chief char- 
acter of the publication was a pioneer record, with memorials, obitu- 
aries, etc., of the old settlers. 

Volume VIII is entitled Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society 
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ColWtiom^ the change in the name of the f5ocicty betokening a like 
change in the annual volume. A number of documents, the property 
of the extinct Michigan Historical Society, of Detroit, had come into 
the hands of the committee of historians, in charge of publication, and 
a considerable portion of this volume was comi>osed of original docu- 
ments, notal)ly the Pontiac manuscript and others relating to the early 
history of Detroit. The commendation which this volume elicited 
from historicjil scholars, and a general desire for further original doc- 
umentary material, resulted in the devotion of the four succeeding vol- 
umes (0-12) to the publication of selections from the Canadian ar- 
chives and the remainder of the old Michigan Historical Society 
material. The extracts from the Canadian archives consisted chiefly 
of the Ilaldimand papers, dealing with the Revolution and its suc- 
ceeding period to the evacuation of Detroit and Mackinac in 1700. 

In volumes 13 and 14 the society returned to its pioneer and mis- 
cellaneous material, but volumes 15 and 16 were given up to the 
British pai^ers, including the famous Bouquet collection. The soci- 
ety's Collections continued to alternate in this fashion until Volume 
XXV completed the material of a documentary character; since 
which time the annuals are composed of the former pioneer data, but 
with the addition of much good historical matter and many isolated 
documents. In all there have l)ecn published of the Collections 31 
voliuue.s (Tjausing, 1877-1001), a splended contribution to historical 
science. But the editing has Ihhmi rather crude, the proof-reading 
faulty, and the indexing inexjxirt. 

IT. The Michigan Political Science Association was founded at 
the State university in 1803. The society began at once the issue of 
Pvhlicntioiis^ of which five volumes have thus far appeared, and one 
numlK'r of volume 0. Tlu^se comprise numographs of much value, 
embodying the results of considerable res(»arch and expert knowl- 
edge. Many of them have a distinct historical value, and are con- 
sidered authoritative by scholars. Among so many excellent i>apers 
it is perhaps invidious to name a few and not all, but the following 
will illustrate those of an historical character : 

A. B. Hinsdale, The Real Monroe Doctrine. 

A. M. Soule, Soutliem and Western Boundaries of Michigan. 

Charles Moore, Discoverers of Lake Superior. 

I. D. Travis, History of the Glayton-Bulwer Treaty. 

H. M. Keith, Internal Improvements in Michigan^ 1830-47. 

III. Patriotic societies. 

(a) The Sons of the American Revolution have issued Yearbook 
of the Michigan Society (Detroit, 1808). This is chiefly genealogi- 
cal, but details the ceremonies at the a».lebration of evacuation day 
(1800), and has biogi'ai^hical material of historical cliaracter. 
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IV. IxKJiil societies. 

In almost every Michigan county is organized a pioneer society, 
but no separate publications are issued, since the State Pioneer and 
Historical Society publishes their records in its OoUections. 

V. Defunct societies. 

(a) The Michigan Historical Society was founded at Detroit in 
1828 by Lewis Cass, H. M. Schoolcraft, and other noted early set- 
tlers. It collected considerable valuable material, but published only 
two pamphlets (addresses at the fii-st two meetings, by Cass and 
Schoolcraft) and one small volume, Ilwtorical and ScicntifrV Sketches 
of Michigan (Detroit, 1834)." 

(b) The Cass County Pioneer Association printed a pamphlet. 
Old Times, by J. W. Bagley (Detroit, 1870). 

(c) The Houghton County Historical Society and Mining Institute 
published Address, by J. IT. Foster. (1800). 

(d) TTnder the auspices of the (irand Ilivcr Valley Old llesidents' 
Association was issued Mein<yi*ials of Grand liiocr Valley, by Frank- 
lin Everett (Chicago, 1878). 

WISCONSIN. 

I. The State Historical Society of Wisconsin was organize*! Jan- 
nary JK), 18U), chiefly by State ollicers and meml>ers of tiie tirst State 
legislature. The annual addresses delivered in 1850 (William 11. 
Smith), 1851 (Morgan L. Martin), and 1852 (Lewis N. Wood) were 
[mblished as pamphlets. The society not having thrived, it was 
reorganized in 1858, and the following year lK»gan the i)ublication of 
Wisconsin Historical Collections, Thesii wore amnnil volumes, aver- 
aging 500 pages (volume 1 has but 100 pages), until 1850. They 
were then suspended until 1808 because of the war of secession, but 
thereafter were nominally triennial (there were occasional lapses in 
this order) until volume 12 (1892), since which time they have l>een 
biennial. Seventeen volumes have appeared. Until volume !(> docu- 
mentary material has, for variety's sake, Ihumi intermingled with 
pioneer reminiscences and monographs, but volumes 10 and 17 have 
been wholly devoted to the j)resentation of documents from the 
French and I^ritish archives, relating to the French regime in the 
region of the Upi>er Lakes, and it is planned to make future volumes 
rej)ositories of documt^ntary nuiterial, res^'rving r(»miuiscences, mono- 
graphs, and the finished product generally to the Proccedim/s. 

Previous to 1887 the aiunuil reports of the executive committee were 
presented in reduced form in the Collections, but connnencing with 

a Bee the complete records in Michigan Historical and lUotieer CoUection^t zii, pp. 816-987. 
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the thirty-fourth nnniial meeting (January G, 1887), full Proceedings 
have l)cen printed as a separate publication. Commencing wit'i the 
thirty-fifth Pi^oceedhujs^ addresses delivered at the meetings have 
been contained therein. 

The publication of Bvlletins of Inforfnation began in 1807, and 
since tlicn twenty-six have been issued. Sometimes they are separates 
from the Proreedmgs (such as lists of periodicals received, lists of the 
society's publications, reports from local auxiliaries, etc.) ; but in 
general th(»y aiv independent i)ul)lications, issued chiefly for con- 
venience in the answering of iufpiiries concerning the society's work, 
for conveving inimediaie information, or in the form of suggestive 
outlines of study in Western history. 

In 1873-1887 there was issued in seven vohunes a Catnlogue of tlie 
Library. This form of publication having been abandoned. Class 
Catalogues of the library have since been issued : 

Catalogue of Boohs on the TT7/r of the Rebellion and Slavei^j 
(1887). ' 

Bibliography of Wisconsin Authors (189f3). 

Annotated Catalogue of Newspaper Files (1808). 

The society also issues other i)ublications from time to time, the 
most notable among these*, casuals being its Memorial Volume (1901), 
a profusely illustrated description of its beautiful library building, 
and l)unmore\s War (1005), the latter Iwing a 12mo. of xxviii^7G 
pages, compiled from the Draper MSS. and published at the charge 
(for printing) of the Wisconsin Society of the Sons of the American 
Revolution. It is also i)ropos(»d to publish an annotated calendar 
of the Drai)er MSS. — a (considerable work, probably filling several 
vohunes. 

ir. The l*arknuin Club, of MiKvaukee, has existed chiefly for the 
publication of a s(»ries of monograjihs on Wisconsin history, but 
has of late years been fjuiescent. Eighteen have thus far been 
issued, of which the following are the most noteworthy: 

C. r. Stickney, Nirolas Perrot (180.5). 

II. (\ (^auiplK»ll, /t^,rplorations of Lake Superior; the Voyages of 
Radisson and (frosucillcrs (180(5). 

n. E. I^^gler, Cheralier Henry de Tonty (180G). 

J. N. Davidson, Negro Slarery in Whconsin (180G). 

W. W. Wight, Kleazer Williavis; Ilis Forerunnei's^ Himself (180G). 

M. E. Mcintosh, Charles Langlade^ First Settler of Wisconsin 
(180G). 

Ernest Bruncken, The Geimian Voter in Wisconsin Politics before 
the Civil War (180G). 

H. C. Campl)ell, Pere Rerve Menard^ the Predecessor of Allouez 
and Marquette in the Lake Superior Region (1807). 
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H. E. Legler, A Moaea of the Mormons (1897). 
J. S. La Boule, Claude Jean Allouezy the Apostle of the Ottawas 
(1897). 

III. The Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts, and Letters was 
organized at Madison in 1870. Its earliest papers and proceedings 
were published as Bulletins^ Nos. 1-5 (1870-71). Since 1872 there 
has issued each year from the State printing office its Transactions 
(Madison, 1872-1904). Fourteen substantial volumes have api^jared, 
the last two in two parts, making sixteen actual volumes. While 
chiefly devoted to science and the applied arts, a number of valuable 
historical papers have appeared in this series, notably those by Prof. 
W. F. Allen, who served for years as the pre-sident of the academy. 
Among other contributoi*s to the sociul .s(*iencx) section nuiy Ih'. noted 
Profs. A. O. Wright, J. B. Parkinson, J. D. Butler, A. O. Libby, 
and Balthasar H. Meyer, and Messrs. Henry E. Legler and Ernest 
Bruncken. 

IV. The Wisconsin Archaeological Society was at first a section of 
the Natural History Society of Milwaukee. Under these auspices 
it commenced the publication of the Wisconsin Archaeologist in 
October, 1901. In 1903 the society became a separate entity. The 
publication has continued quarterly, the fourth volume now issuing 
from the State printing office, the legislature of 1905 having given 
this organization the same publishing privileges as the academy. 
Material on Indian village sites, mounds, the economic habits of the 
aborigines, etc., is found therein. 

' Doctor Thwaites also presented, in synopsis, for the information of 
the conference, the report of the subcommittee of the general com- 
mittee on " The organization, methods, and condition of State and 
IooaI historical societies." This report is published in full elsiiwhere 
in the present volume. 

The general subject of publication was continued by Dr. Ulrich B. 
Phillips, of the University of Wisconsin, who presented the follow- 
ing paper : 

DOCUMENTARY COLLECTIONS AND PUBLICATION IN THE OLDER 
STATES OF THE SOUTH. 

By Ulbich B. Phiixips. 

Attempting no exhaustive treatment of the subject, this paper 
merely presents a few observations from personal acquaintance with 
conditions in the field. 

To begin where I am most at home, the State of Georgia has re- 
cently l)egun to ptiblisli its colonial, 1l4Wolutionary, and civil war 
records. The fii*st two volumes (all so far published) show not the 
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Rlightest attempt to aid the student in the use of the material, and 
they leave much to be desired in the quality of the book-making 
Iini)rovenient is promised, however, for the re«st of the S(»rie-s. The 
eonipiler of records has not Ix^gun to systematize the MS. records in 
<he (leorgia State cai)itol. 

The Georgia Historical Society, at Savannah, after a suspension 
of its publishing activities for practically twenty-five years, has re- 
cently issued a volume of the letters of James Habersham, who was 
so influential in the government and the industry of the province in 
the period of royal control. That society now has very few other 
MSS. of value in its possession, but in its newspaper files it has much 
material worth publishing. 

Aside from public archives and the newspaper files, which are 
fairly abundant, the most important documentary collections in 
Georgia are in private possession. Among those worthy of note are 
the Howell Cobb i)a pel's, IxOonging tx) Mrs. A. S. Erwin, of Athens; 
tlie Wilson Lumpkin papers, now controlled by Mrs. M. A. Compton, 
of Athens; and the miscellaneous collections of Julius L. Brown, of 
Atlanta, Charles Edgeworth Jones, of Augusta, and W. J. De Renne, 
of Wormsloe, Savannah. Other less important collections are fairly 
numerous in the State. 

In South Carolina, aside from the Calhoun Correspondence, no 
documentary publication of importance has been made of late years, 
except for occasional documents in the Charleston Year Books and 
in the Historical and Genealogical Magazine, published by the South 
Carolina Historical Society. The South Carolina State archives 
arc soon to be systematized by an official recently appointed by the 
State for the purpose. At present this material is in great con- 
fusion. Most of the State records are at Columbus, but much of the 
colonial material is in the records building at Charleston. Many of 
the old volumes at Charleston have had their brittle and broken 
pages mended in an atrocious way by the pasting of a heavy white 
cloth over one side of each sheet. The cloth is al)solutely opaque. 
Every alternate page is thus blotted out of the record, and such 
volumes thereby rendered almost useless. At Columbia an impor- 
tant part of the material is an extensive set of transcripts from 
the record offices in Great Britain of documents relating to South 
Carolina. 

The Charleston Library has a few historical MSS. of note and 
a set of newspaper files of quite phenomenal extent, beginning with 
the earliest paper in the colony, in 1732, and including nearly all 
the issues of the leading journals in the city from that day to this. 
The South Carolina Historical Society, at Charleston, is said to 
have some material of value. It has happened that my visits to the 
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city liavo. fallen in the secretary's vacations, an<1 my efforts to gain 
"ccess to the society's rcNinis have faile<l. 

Among the notahU'. MSS. in private possession in Sonth Caro- 
lina there shonld l)c mentioned the vallnable plantation records 
and private correspondence owned by st^veral families in St. John's 
I*arish, Berkeley, chiefly in the hospitable and delightfnl village of 
Pinopolis. It is v/orthy of note that antelK^Ilnm Sonth Carolinians 
were particnlarly prolific in pamphlets. A large collection of these 
is owned by Col. E. Willis, of Charleston, and others by the Charles- 
ton Library; the College of Charleston; Mr. E. S. Hammond, of 
Blackville; Prof. Yates Snowden and Mr. A. S. Salley, jr., of Co- 
Inmbia; Dr. B. A. Elzas, of Charleston, and other persons at varions 
points in the State. The B. F. Perry (^olUu^tion of Sonth Carolina 
pamphlets has recently In^^n acqnired by the Alabanni Department 
of Archives and History. 

[n Virginia the State archives have for some time l)een ont of their 
nsiial order and l<H*ation dnring the remodeling of the capitol. They 
are, however, accessible. By general report thesi* records have been 
understcMxl to have snlfered a large measnre of destrnction as a iH\snlt 
of the snc<*essive wars, lliis reporte<l danuige now appears to hav*^ 
Ixien exaggerated. A calendar or even a finding list for the whole 
body of the archives is very mnch to \k\ desired. Snch of these 
docmncnts as were printed or calendared by the State in the series 
of Virginia State Papers are an nnsystenniti%e<1 nniss of hetero- 
geneons and often worthless items. The new series of pnblications, 
on the contrary,, which the State has begnn to issne nndcr the 
editorship of Mr. J. P. Kennedy, are well chos(»n, carefnlly edited, 
and handsomely printed. 

The Virginia State Library has a noteworthy set of transcripts 
of the early records of the oldest seaboard connties. It has also 
valnable newspaper files. The Virginia Historical Society, at Rich- 
mond, has some newspajiers and several collections of valnable mann- 
scripts, snch as the Rolnu't Carter Papers. Its sc»ries of pnblished 
collections fnrnish a well-chosen and valnable mass of original 
material. The organ of that society, the \^irginia Magazine, nsnally 
publishes valnable docnments. The Lower Norfolk Antiqiuiry and 
the William and Mary College Qnarterly also deserve mention for 
docnmentary pnblication. And, fnrther, the John P. Branch sc»ries 
of Randolph-Macon College contains well-chosen and well-edited 
material. 

In Tennesst»e the State archives have In^en in process of arrange- 
ment for two or three years by Mr. R. T. Qnarles. The State 
Library has a valnable lot of newspapers, as has also the Tennessee 
Historical Society. There is, I believe, no other public collection of 
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material in the State worth the mention, nor any noteworthy publica- 
tion of documents. 

In Kentucky I am jwrsonally acquainted only with Col. R. T, 
Durrett's collection, in Ijouisville. This is fairly strong in news- 
pa |wrs and pamphlets, and has in its manuscripts a large amount of 
material on the early settlers in Kentucky and the Indian, wars. 
There is said to be an excellent file of the Kentucky Gazette in the 
public library at I^exington. 

Maryland and North Carolina, of all the South, can best speak for 
themselves through their voluminous publication of documents. In 
these States I have made no investigation on the ground. 

Mstny private dociuneuts which originated in the South have 
found ivfuge at Washington or at the North. The \vor<l " refugi*, " is 
usihI advisiMlly, for thus far they have receive<l more care and atten- 
tion than if they had renniined in their original localities. The 
Congressional Library has larg<». collections of the numuscripts of 
Washington, JefTei*son, and Madison calendered in the publications 
of the bureau of rolls and library, and numerous i)apers of Charles 
Carroll, Andrew Jackson, and othei*s, briefly descrilxHl in Van Tyne 
and Ii«»hnurs recent guide to the archives at AVashington. 

11ie New York Public Library has the pajoers of James Monroe, 
James Harbour, and others, partly printed or calendered in the Bul- 
letins of that library. 

The Wisconsin Historical Society, in its great Draper collection, 
has many of the papers of Robert Preston, of Virginia, Thomas 
Sumter, of South Carolina, and many other worthies who figured in 
the frontier life in which Doctor l)ra|K»r so deeply concerned himself. 

No discussion of this subject would be complete without refer- 
ence to the extremely valuable collec^tion of material f(U' nuiny i)arts 
of the South, which Mr. T. M. Owen is so rapidly developing in the 
Alabama Department of History and Archives. 

After Uiis sketch of the (ield, a few general remarks are in order: 

1. An inunensc*. amount of documentary nuiterial exists in and for 
the South, of which extremely little has Ikh^'U usihI directly or indi- 
rectly by the general historians who have cssiiyed to write of the 
United States. By far the most of it is still unpublished and entirely 
unused. 

2. A very great numl)er of the documents are in private possession, 
unclassified, undigested, unknown. 

3. The plantation records and other such " unconscious " documents 
for the economic and social history of the South have been almost 
entirely ignored. As soon as this material shall have been brought 
to light it is safe to proi)hesy that the travelers' accounts, fallacious 
as they usually are, will be duly relegated to a place of very minor 
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importance. Attention to first-hand material on industrial subjects 
I l)clievo to be the most desirable of all historical activity in the 
South in the near future. Until a mass of such data is brought into 
use, we will never begin to truly understand the life and policy of 
the people of the old South. 

4. Heretofore such effort as has \yccn made in the South has I)cen 
partly wasted. The essential need of training, enthusiasm, and jwr- 
sonal force on the part of the agents of States and societies has Ix^en 
in part ignored, and the documents and their use have suffered 
accordingly. One great disadvantage is that no large collection of 
material has been located at any important institution of higher 
learning. 

6. The idea that the present and the future must l)e i)roducts of the 
past is gaining in appreciation at the South, and must result in a 
greater effort of the people to learn their own history. The incoming 
tide of prosperity will facilitate this development. But this will 
lead perhaps to study with utilitarian purpose more than to the study 
of history for history's sake. The southern people, from their lack 
of social self -consciousness, are not likely to develop a genuine passion 
for preserving and publishing their records. 

The older States of the South, whose history is in many ways the 
most important of all the parts of the United States, are likely for 
years to cdme to remain the least developed and the richest field for 
historical investigation. The final word of this ilcvscription must 1k».: 
While something has been done, much more remains to l)e accom- 
plished. Opportunity for service is abundant, and all aid and every 
well-disposed worker must be welcomed. 

The meeting then listened to the following paper by Dunbar Row- 
land, director of the department of archive,s and history, Jackson, 
Miss., on " Spanish archives of the Natchez District," as illustrative 
of the importance of preserving local records: 

TUB IMrORTANCK OF PUlOSEUVINd LO(}AL U10(X)UI)S. ILLIISTUATKI) 
BY TUB SPANISH ARCHIVES OF THE NATCHEZ DISTUIOT. 

Hy DUNUAU UOWLANI). 

In the gradual growth of the scientific conception of what history 
should be there have been evolved certain fundamental principles 
which have been accepted by all accurate historians. One of these, 
which may be termed the keystone principle of historical investiga- 
tion, is that all true history should have its basis in the careful pres- 
ervation of original archives. These sources of information, which 
are authentic and are of conceded value and validity — such as char- 
ters, organic acts, proclamations, constitutions, executive journals. 
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letter books, legislative docunients, judieial judgments, decrees and 
reports by public ofliwrs — accurately prepared and compiled, are 
Home of the foundations ui)on which history should rest. 

The most important incidents in the general social, political, and 
industrial development of a nation are those which are taking place 
in its political divisions, and in order to make a scientific study of 
such facts it is necessary to investigate the original sources of infor- 
mation, which consist of State, county, and municipal archives, of 
an unofficial as well as of an official nature. By no other method can 
you reach the i)eople, whose lives and characteristics, after all, should 
bo the greatest concern of the historian. 

In the light of modern methods the work of the archivist, in pre- 
serving the sources of truth, is fast becoming one of the most im- 
portant activities in which historical agencies can engage. The gen- 
eral acceptance of this idea has led to the establishment by progres- 
sive States of special departments for the care, classification, and 
publication of official archives, in order that primary historical 
materials may be made accessible for the use of investigators. This 
movement for the preservation of historical material is very active 
in the South and has resulted in the establishment within the past 
three years of some form of historical work under State direction and 
control in the majority of the States south of the Ohio River. This 
great work has reached its Ix^st deveh)pment in Alabama and Missis- 
sippi, wliere State departments of archives and history have been in 
oix^ration for four years, 

. In Mississippi an investigation of county archives has been under- 
taken by the State historical department, which has resulted in bring- 
ing to light the Spanish archives of the Natchez District from 1781 
to 1708. 

The Spanish occupation of the Gulf States is possibly the most 
beguiling and fascinating period of American history. It had its 
beginning when the spirit of adventure, chivalry, and knight-errantry 
impelled the gallant De Soto to seek fame and its rewards in the 
unknoAvn wilds of what is now Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas, and I^ouisiana. 

Two centuries later, when Spain went to war with England, on 
May 8, 1779, the Spanish colonies in America were authorized to 
take part by attacking the English colony of West Florida. The 
revolt of the American colonies against the authority of England 
gave S]>ain the opportunity to seize the territory for which she had 
been contending since the days of De Soto. 

At this time Spain was fortunate in having as her representative 
Bernardo de Galvez, who, without delay, successfully attacked the 
English i)osts and annexed the British province of West Florida to 
the Spanish Crown. The Natchez District was a part of the con- 
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(|ucrecl territory and embraced, in broad terms, that region along the 
MisHi:ssippi River from the Yaz(M) on the north to liayoii Sara on 
the south. The eoiintry was remarkably athipted to the lux^essities 
of the pioneer, and had none of tl)os(*. insurmomitabU'. dini(Miltie>; 
whidi so friHpiently balk his (*on<iiieriiig march. It luid Inu^n (he 
home of tlie famous Natchez Indians, whosc^ romantic history has 
bi^guiled the fancy of poet, romancer, and liistorian for centuries. 
The three great colonizing nations of the world had fought for this 
famous region, and all had gained and lost it. 

These preliminaries will servo as an introduction to the story 
of the Spanish archives of the Natchez District. 

After the Spanish occupation of West Florida the Natchez District 
was made a dependency of Ijouisiana, and its officials were under the 
jurisdiction of and reported to the governor-general at New Orleans. 

Under the colonial system of Spain official documents of all 
descriptions were carefully preserved by officials, whose duty was to 
keep the public archives, and in many instances they ac^ted as advisers 
and clerical assistants to those who had business in the courts. 
The government of the Natchez District was delegated to a com- 
mandant, who was supreme in military and civil affairs. His duties 
were numerous, and embraced, in addition to those of a military 
nature, the ofli(;es of su])reme judge, notary, <!Ustodian of anrhives 
and i-ecords, mayor, and chief of police. 

The subjugation of West Florida by the Spaniards was completed 
by the capture of Pensacola in May, 1781. In the latter part of that 
year all military posts were occupied by Spanish troops. The Dis- 
trict of Natchez, on July 29, was ])laced imder the command of Carlos 
de Grand Pre, who held the rank of lieutenant-colonel of the royal 
regiment of Louisiana. 

, It may be safely stated that the Spanish archives of the Natchez 
^^§trict were the most valuable collections of original documents in 
.the United States, covering that most interesting period of the 
Spanish occu])ation — lietween 1781 and 1708. New Orleans, Pensa- 
cola, and Mobile w<'re important centers for the custody of official 
archives, but tbe vitrissitudes (o which thos4' <*ollectioiis have Imhmi 
subjected have greatly reduced them. Many of the records at New 
Orleans were taken away or destroyed by th(». Fe<leral tr(M)ps under 
Butler, and those at Pensjicola and Mobile have been damaged by 
fire and other causes. 

The Natchez records are complete, and nuiy 1k», divided, for piir- 
l>oses of tentative classification, into— 

First. Royal orders from tlie Crown, proclamations and ordei-s 
from the governors-general and district commandants. 

Second. Records of suits at law, petitions for redi-ess of grievances, 
and bills of sale of personal property, including slaves. 
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Third. Wills, inventories of estates, reports and settlements of 
executors and administrators. 

Fourth. Land records, including grants, patents, deeds, plats, and 
certificates of survey. 

Fifth. Laws and orders promulgated by the governors-general and 
district commandants. 

Sixth. Miscellaneous collections, including correspondence between 
officials and i)coplc. 

The colkM^tion is well preserved in 41 volumes, bound in leather, 
and contains alMMit 14,000 i)ages. A superior. quality of i)aper and 
ink were used, and Ihc dcM'uments are very plain and legible. AlM)ut 
two-Uiirds of the records are in Spanish nn<l the remainder in Kng- 
lish. The documents contain a history of the early settlers, their 
names, occupations, customs, manner of life, methods of agriculture, 
means used for the develoi)ment of a new country, and numberless 
other facts of great value to the historian. While the official lan- 
guage was Spanish, the great majority of the i)eople were of English 
origin, which is indicated by the index of names. 

The mild and paternal form of Spanish rule in all things save 
those of religion is clearly demonstrated by even a cursory study of 
tlie records they left l)ehind after the transfer of 1798. Tlierc were 
no taxes; the administration of justice was simple and speedy; the 
products of the peojJo were purchased by the Government at a fixed 
price, and lands were almost as free as the air. The Spanish author- 
ities were anxious to conciliate the people of the Natchez District, 
who had ivlxilled against the CKTupation of Galvez during the siege 
of Penssicola, and the diplomatic dealing with a diflicult situation 
in the administration of the conquered province appears throughout 
the records. 

Under the terms of the treaty of Madrid the southern boundary of 
the United States was fixed at 81 degrees, the line which had been 
named by (Jreat Britain in l78fJ. Si)ain, however, did not relinquish 
her dream of an American empire which should extend even north 
of the boundary arranged by the treaty of Madrid, and extensive in^ 
trigues were set in moticm to gain Tennes.see and Kentucky. Li the 
event of the failure of that plan it seems to have been determined to 
hold the Natchez District. This policy, on the part of Spain, de- 
layed the evacuation of the military posts of the District until March 
30, 1798. In this d4icl of diplomacy between the United States and 
Spain was involved the fate of that vast territory out of which the 
Gulf States of the Union were afterwards created. This play of 
opposing forces for the possession of one of the garden spots of the 
world had for a scene of action the town of Natchez, the seat of govr 
eminent of the district of the same name. Manuel Gayoso.de Lcmos, 
military and civil governor of the Natchez District, was intrusted 
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with the difficult and dangerous game of delay in oompljring with 
the terms of the treaty of Madrid, by which he hoi)ed to exhaust the 
patience of the Americans, and thus retain possession without fight- 
ing for it. The valuable and interesting details of this famous pas- 
sage between the United States and Spain are presented in the Span- 
ish archives of the Natchez District, possibly, from a new viewpoint. 

When the district was finally released by tlie Spaniards the official 
archives were transferred to the American authorities. The transfer 
was made on March 30, 1798. Tlie documents, however, did not 
come into the official custoily of the governor of the Mississippi Ter- 
ritory until June, I7i)9. The records were left in the cust<Hly of John 
Girault, who held the position of ixjcorder under Spanish authority, 
and afterwards became a citizen of the Mississippi Territoi-y. 

In the archives of the administration of Winthrop Sargent, fii'st 
Territorial governor of Mississippi, has been found the following 
letter from John Girault to John Steele, secretary of the Mississippi 
Territory, which seems to be the first official reference to the Spanish 
records : 

Dear Sir: When I received tbe records of Deeds and Dockets from Capt. 
Vidal In tbe year *04, the Pai)ers were examined one by one, wblcb took us a 
labour of a week long. I would not at tbls season of tbe year. In tliat Stove of 
a Fort (Fort Panmure, later called Fort Sargent) undergo tlie same for many 
Ilund. I>ollars. Yet as I bave bad tbcm in cbargc ho long it would scH^m ncHv 
essary tbat some oftiolal Document should api)car to relieve me from future 
reKiKmsIbllUy, iiKiMMrlally »h I was by tbe exlHtlng (aoveniinent at that time 
olHclally vested with them, and at tbe Spanish evacuation they were continued 
In my care by the Joint concurrence of the representatives of the IJ. 8. and a 
Committee representing the Inhabitants. I really am at a loss what to say 
about tbe business; I would be glad you would direct some way of executing 
It with as little lalK)ur as iiossiblc, for It will now Interfere with my moving. 
Tbe Trunk In wblcb they are Is tbe only large one I own, In wblcb I huddled 
the papers at tbe evacuation, and want It much now to move some effects In. 

As I consider these pai^crs really belonging to tbe olflces of tbe Clerks and 
recorders, and do foresee tbe very peculiar hardship tbat will attend tbe In- 
habitants of Pickering county, I think a positive order from bis Excellency 
should precede my delivery, and then a receipt will discbarge me from respon- 
sibility or censure from tbe Inhabitants. I have tbe honor to be with much 
respect, 

Dear Sir, your most obt. & very bble. Servt 

J. Qduult. 

The records were evidently turned over to the Territorial authori- 
ties soon after the above letter was written. 

By an act passed March 4, 1803, during the administration of 
Cato West as acting governor, it was provided that the Spanish 
records should be collected, translated, indexed, and bound by an 
official to be appointed by the governor of the Territory, who should 
have the custody of the documents for the couveuienco and buisiness 
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piirpof?es of the people. In the meantime Robert Williams had been 
appointed governor by ]*iTsident Jefferson, and the appointment of 
the k(vpor juhI trnnslnlor of tlie Spanish records devolved upon him. 
William Harper received the apiK)intment, and translated the greater 
part, if not all, of the Spanish archives of the Natchez District. 
The original documents, with the translations, were placed in the 
archives of Adams County, of which Natchez is the county scat, first 
with the clerk of the i)robate (;ourt, and then with the clerk of the 
chancery court, where they remained until May 1, 1905, when the 
originals were placed in the custody of the Mississippi department 
of archives and history. This change of custody was brought about 
by virtue of a section in the law by which the department was es- 
tablished, which confers on county officials the authority to deposit 
in the State archives historical records not in daily use. It has been 
found that the documents arc indispensable in writing the provincial 
history of the (iulf States. 

In conclusion, it is well to state that the Spanish archives of the 
Natchez District have never been extensively used for historical pur- 
poses, and afford a new and heretofore uidcnown source to the in- 
vestigator. They are rich in materials which bear directly upon the 
history of the epoch-nuiking contest Ixitween the Saxon and Latin 
races for dominion over the lower South. 

We need a better and more intimate acquaintance with the institu- 
tions, the people, and the progress of the South. The time for such 
study is now ripe, the materials for it are being rapidly made acces- 
sible, and a new, untiiled, inviting field lies ready for the hand of 
the American historian. 

An especially useful feature of the discussion which followed was 
a statement by Dr. J. Franklin Jameson, of the Department of His- 
torical KestMirch, Carnegie Institution of Washuigton, regarding the 
attitude of that department toward historical societies and students 
engaged in historical research. He i)ointed out that many things 
naturally claim the attention of his department, but that it is recog- 
nized that the historical societies have a distinct claim upon it. He 
noted the great resources of the historical societies of America, and 
stated that the Carnegie Instituti<m stands i-eady to place these 
resources more effectively at the service of those who would use 
them. Me annonn<*ed that he had obtained for li)0(> a definite ap- 
propriation for furthering projects of cooimration with historical 
societies. It is a special function of the department to report to 
those*, engaged in research as to where documentary material bearing 
on their subject is to Iw found, whether in this country or in Europe. 
He reported the progress that had been made in the matter of procur- 

IL Doc. 923, 50-1 14 
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ing transcripts, and assured his hcarei*s of the desire of the depart- 
ment to place its rcsoiu'ccs as far as possible at the service of the 
historical societies or of individuals. 

Professor Shanibaiigh dwelt on the great need that exists among the 
societies for the services of competent editors. The publications 
of many societies should be improved in typographic appearance 
and should be printed on better paper. He touched on the incongru- 
ity of spending money and labor in research, and then in printing 
the result of that research in badly-edited form (m paper which 
lasts but a few years. 

The following paper on the relations of historical societies to 
archaeological work was presented by Prof. Warren K. Moorehead, 
curator of the department of American archaeology at Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass. : 

HOW FAlt SHOULD TIIK ACTIVITIES OF HISTORICAL SOCIl^mES 
EMBRACE ARCHAEOLOGICAL INVESTIGATION? 

By Warren K. Moorehead. 

History may aid archaeology, or archa>ology bo of value to hislory. 
If through archujological investigations mysteries are cleared and 
dates assigned, then history profits thereby, for the moment we are 
able to determine the positive meaning of records, then archaeology 
ends and history begins.* So archanilogy becomes the explorer or 
pioneer for history, and must needs follow many faint and crooked 
paths through the wilderness of the past. And of these trails the 
historian makes broad roads, so that all may travel thereupon, and 
his habitations are iKirmanent. 

American archaeologists follow two methods of investigation — the 
historical and the scientific. 

The two systems of study are quite different. It is [possible that 
the worthy features in both might be combined. Historians and 
membei*s of historical societies naturally follow the former method. 
Ethnologists and those persons who make a specialty of folklore and 
kindred subjects rather lean to the historical. 

Both historians and arclnrologists might be interested in the ex- 
ploration of a group of ruins or of village sites and cemeteries, but 
in individual objects of antiquity only the archaeologist would Ir».- 
como engrossed. He would follow the natural-history method. 

Historical societies projxjr have done anthropological science in 
America a great s(U'vicc, for tliroughlhem are pres(»rvod the records 
of early navigatoi-s and explorers. To a cerhiin extent the Jesuits 
were a historical society, and through perusal of their eighty-odd 
volumes we obtain an insight into jmi-Columbian conditions in Amer- 
ica. Scientists refer to the writings of other travelei's as well as the 
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Jesuits, as numerous quotations and footnotes in volumes on eth- 
nology will attest. 

The tendency in l)oth history and science, in tliese modern days, is 
to be absolutely exact. Theories have had their day, and no man 
draws conclusions from a few facts. He must net»ds have a prepon- 
dornnce of evi<len(!c to support his contention. In the past thirty 
years we have published much nonsense in archaeology, and possibly 
there has appeared under the title " history " that which is not his- 
tory. One may assume that history and archaeology should work 
hand in hand, for both aiie seekei*s after truth. Far l)c it from one 
to Ue ]KMlantic when one urgo,s that archaeologists should not enter the 
field of history unless proi>erly prepared. There is danger to both. 
For example: The site of the town of the famous Shawano chief 
Cornstalk, in Pickaway County, Ohio, is well known; and there is 
another town site near by, also inhabited by his jxeople a Inmdred and 
fifty years ago. On the site of the scecond are i)rehistoric works 
erected long Ixefore the Shawano period. Now, the historian and 
the arclueologist meet at this spot; yet they study the site from dif- 
ferent points of view. 

To sjiy that the mounds and earthworks of that town (Cliillicothe) 
are Shawano is not sul>stantiated by our excavations, yet the his- 
torian, dealing with known periods, is quite likely to nudce such an 
assertion. To draw a sharp line of demarcation is difficult, or to 
arbitrarily say, " Here history ends and archaeology begins," is 
dangerous. 

The archaeologist and the historian must cooperate. Each has 
his field, and each should not presume to speak with authority on both, 
unless equally well trained in lK)th. 

We have had t<K) much suiK»rficial exploration — chiefly with a view 
U) obtain sinecimens for exhibition — of remains by the oflicei-s or mem- 
l)ers of hist4)rical societie^s. A mound is opened by a gi»ntleman 
of culture and echu'ation. He writers a iT.port on his work and the 
historical society publishes it, yet it is (piite likely that lie has 
failed to grasp \\\i\ true import of the mound. 'I'o an arclueologist 
peculiar fact«s, noted during the exploration, enable him to deduce 
certain conclusions, yet these might be overlooked by the gentle- 
num not trained in archaeology. 

In several States historical societies successfully undertake archaeo- 
logical work. Some of these have had to overcome difficulties not 
the least of ^vhich were l>oards of trustees scarcely fitted to direct 
work in either history or archaeology, and also officei's who could 
not distinguish between work worthy of preservation and that which 
was not. 

The prest»rvation of monuments comes directly under the scope of 
the historical society. For extensive explorations the society may 
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not have funds. The work is better done by surveys sent out by the 
larger museums of our cities. The society can request State aid (as 
has been done in Ohio) and buy and make into parks the various 
prehistoric earthworks and mounds, and may also obtain collections 
and exhibit them. 

Science needs detailed work — research that is research — in the 
mounds, village sites, and inclosurcs. No indication, no fact, no 
observation is too trivial to escape notice. Many mounds have been 
sui^rficially examined and much testimony thereby destroyed. Yet 
the historical society may do good work and aid further knowledge 
by preserving local surface-found collw.ticms. There are 7,000 col- 
lectoi's of archwological material in the United States. These men, 
in the total, possess several million objects of ancient art in sUrne, 
l)one, shell, copi)er, etc. Every county boasts its collector, and in 
many localities there are a dozen of these men and women. There is 
trash in many of the cabinets and also valuable material. Not infre- 
(juently sixicimens from village .sites and the surface generally prove 
that two, three, or more tribes occupied the region in pre-Columbian 
times. The archaeologist working along the natural-history method 
realizes the importance of these private exhibits. Sometimes they 
solve problems that the mounds have created; again, they bring about 
complications or indicate that a tribe once lived in a certain valley 
and had naught to do with the fort and mound-building ]M^oples. 

So (he historical s(K;iety uuiy find unich to do along arcluiMilogical 
lines. And in closing, one might l>e pardoned if he suggested a 
neglected and important Held, a field in which both the historian and 
the archaeologist will find much worthy of pres(»i*vation. The history 
of our (ireat IMains in historic and prehistoric times has not Ihhmi 
written. The ]>ossibilities of the subjecrt can scarcely 1k» exaggerated. 
In modern times we have the days of Red CKhuI, the war chief of the 
Sioux, a man who was active on the plains from 1840 to 1890 — his 
name is more frequently mentioned in the Washington records than 
that of any other American aborigine — and back of him the [period 
of pioneer exploration and adventure. Then Coronado, with Quivini 
and Ilarahey — two of the gixeatcst villages of which we have record — 
as his " farthest north.'' And back of that the stone age proper, 
and the questions regarding the origin of the horse and the bison. 
Truly it is an unexplored field, a waiting harvest for the sickles of 
historians and archaeologists alike. 

The last paper of the i)rogramme, " llecent movements in historic 
study in Canada," by Rev. Dr. George Bryce, professor in Manitoba 
College, was read by title only, Profes.sor Biyce being unable to 
attend : 
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RECENT MOVEMENTS IN IIISTOUIC STUDY IN CANADA, 
liy GKomiK Hrvck. 

To Francis Parkman, of Boston, must be given the honor of dis- 
covering the picturesque side of early Canadian life. He obtained 
a large amount of material from the archives in Paris, which he. h».ft 
to the Massachusetts Historical Society. M. Margry has since pub- 
lished his hu'ge vohimes of extracts from the same source. 

The Marquis of Ijorne, uow the I)id<e of Argyle, when governor of 
Canada from 1877 to 1882, took much interest in learning, and 
organized the Royal Society of Canada. It consists at present of 
about 100 members, and, like the French Academy, is self-perpetu- 
ating. Two of its four sections have, as a portion of their work, his- 
tory, one French, the other English. Important papers are published 
from year to year. 

THE CIIAMPLAIN SOCIETY. 

Within the last two years a new society has been originated in 
Toronto in connection with historical research and inforniation. 
FoUowing the plan of the Camden, Hakhiyt, and lialhmtyne chibs, 
of the old land, and the Prince Society, of Boston, this society, with 
a memU'rshi]) ft»e of $10 a year, agrees to i)rovide eac^i of its mcm- 
l)ers, now 250 in numlKT, two vohimes annually, reprint.s of early 
works which are rare and worthy of wider circulation. The first of 
thcnsc^ is to 1x5 a translation of an early Fiviich s<»-ttler and historian's 
work. The society is taking the work of Messrs. Dionne and Gagnon 
as a basis, and making a complete bibliography of Canadian his- 
torical and literary works. 

This society is in good hands, and promises to he successful. 

DOMINION ARCHIVIST. 

The death of Douglas Brymner, archivist of the Dominion of 
Canada, at Ottawa three years ago was a great loss to Canada. His 
successor, Mr. Doughty, however, is proving an efficient and success- 
ful officer. Mr. Doughty has some reputation as a historian of Old 
Quebec, and has with vigor undertaken plans for obtaining im- 
portant copies from English documents. The volume lately out 
promises several valuable additions to the library, including copies 
of such Hudson's Bay Company documents as can be obtained. 

TUB ONTARIO ARCHIVIST. 

In 1902 the government of Ontario, at Toronto, organized a de- 
partment of archives, and Mr. Alexander Fraser, a competent man, 
was appointed in charge of it. The first report of 11)0.^ is followe<l 
by a very interesting issue, consisting of two volumes, in all of 1,430 
pages, for lOOl. 
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This consists entirely of the report of claims and awards in con- 
nection with the United Empire Ix)yalist,s. The originals of the 
published documents had a remarkable history. Gen. Sir Henry 
Ijcfroy, who made the celebrated magnetic survey of the Hudson's 
Bay territories some seventy years ago, married as his second wife 
the daughter of Col. Thomas Dundas, one of the commissioners on 
the United Empire applications. The Colonel was proprietor of Car- 
ron Hall, Stirlingshire, Scotland. The United Empire documents in 
his possession were, on I^efroy's advice, handed over to the Smith- 
sonian Institution. These aiv> much fuller than the Ijondon docu- 
ments on the same subject. We now have them published in the two 
fine volumes just mentioned. 

The Ontario archivist has made a good l)eginning. 

IVJUON'IX) ITNlVKKSrrV KRVIRW. 

Another phase of the historical interest cent>ering in Toronto is seen 
in the valuable lleview of Historical Work, ])ublished under the 
direction of Professor Wrong and H. H. Langton, of the university. 
This work, consisting of nine volumes, from 1890 to 1905, is published 
yearly and has come to l)e looked for as an impartial and compre- 
hensive critique of the work done by historical societies and Canadian 
historians. Other historical critiques are produced under the title 
of University of Toronto Studies. 



Canadian l)ookmaking owes much to Mr. George Morang, a Ver- 
monter, who has made Toronto his home. He has shown great 
wisdom and enterprise in raising the style and workmanship of the 
l)Ooks being published in Canada. While a publisher of numerous 
educational books, Mr. Morang has issued a large numl>er of literary 
works and has become especially distinguished as the promoter of the 
" Makers of Canada " series. 

This consists of a scit of 20 volumes, restricted to 400 copies, of 
an " edition de luxe," at a cost of $100. 

It has Imen well received. It aims at giving original sketches of 
some twenty-five lives of pioneers, leaders, and statesmen of Canada 
from ocean to ocean, whose life may he said to represent that of the 
country. The following nine of the series have been already pub- 
lished : 

1. Lord Elgin, by Sir John George Bourinot, November, 190.^. 

2. Edgerton Ryerson, by Nathanael Burwash, January, 1904. 

3. Papineaiiy Cartier, by Alfred D. De Celles, March, 1904. 

4. Sir Fredericilc Tlaldimand, by Jean Mcllwraith, June, 1904. 
6. Joseph Ilowe^ by Hon. James W. Longley, October, 1904. 
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(». (fertcral liroch^ by Lndy Eflpjnr, I)o<H»iiil)or, 1{>04. 

7. Samiiel l)e Champlain^ by Narcissc E. Dionno, February, 1905. 

8. Wolfe, Montcalm, by Henri Raymond Casgrain, April, 1905. 

9. MacJx'emie, Sel/drk, Simpson, by George Bryce, November, 1905. 
These volimies apixsar at intervals of three months each. 

THE CONGRESS OF AMERICANISTS. 

Much interest is being awakened in certain circles in Canada by 
the " XV*"* Congres International des Americanistes," or " Inter- 
national Congress of Americanists," to be held in Quebec from the 
lOth to 15th of SeptemlxT next. 

The society was formed in 1875 in France and held its first meet- 
ing at Nancy. Since that time it luvs met every second year at im- 
portant places in Europe and America, viz, Luxemburg, Brussels, 
Copenhagen, Turin, Berlin, Paris, Iluelva, Stockholm, Mexico, New 
York, and Stuttgart. 

Judging by past experience, the meeting will give a considerable 
impulse to the study of early American history. 

While the work does not cover so wide a field as that of this 
society, yet it deals with — 

(a) The native races of America, their origin, geographical dis- 
tribution, history, physical character, languages, civilization, my- 
thology, religions, morals, and habits. 

(b) The indigenous monuments and the archaeology of America. 

(c) The history of the discovery and European occupancy of the 
New World. 

The meeting of the "Americanists" in Quebec is under the dis- 
tinguished patronage of the governor-general of Canada; and Dr. 
IlolK»rt Bell, of the geological survey, as president, and Mr. Alphonse 
(ingnon, of the public works de])artment, Quebec, treasurer, are the 
two most important oflicials of the congress. 

It may l)c interesting to state that the meeting of a somewhat iso- 
lated society of great note — the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science — will be held in the city of Winnipeg in August of 
the year 100?). 

'J'he continent of America is thus making more and more in the 
thought of the wide world. 

Every true humanitarian, as well as every intelligent patriot, will 
hail the increasing intercourse between country with country and 
continent with continent as the twentieth century opens up its 
hastening years. 

On the motion of Mr. Rowland, seconded by Doctor Thwaites, it 
was voted that the council be requested to continue the conference on 
problems of State and local historical societies in succeeding years, 
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as a feature of the annual meeting of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation. 

The session as a whole was of a thoroughly practical character, 
the evident desire of all who shared in it InMug to arrive at tangihh'. 
and helpful results, which should promote the elHciency of the insti- 
tutions represented. 

The following list includes the accredited delegates to the con- 
ference, most of whom were in attendance, and a few others who also 
were present : 

Alabama Historical Society, Montgomery : W. F. Melton and Wil- 
liam O. Scroggs. 

Barrington (R. I.) History and Antiquarian Society: Hon. George 
I. Baker and Fred P. Church. 

Bristol County (K. I.) Historical Society: Thomas W. Bicknell. 

Buffalo (N. Y.) Historical Society: J. N. Larned, Hon. Henry W. 
Hill, vice-president, and Frank H. Severance, secretary. 

Carnegie Institution of Washington, Department of Historical 
Research: Dr. J. Franklin Jameson, Waldo G. Leland, and J. Her- 
bert Russell. 

City History Club, Philadelphia : Anna M. GorgiVs, secretary. 

Colorado State Historical and Natural History Society, Denver: 
Prof. Frederic L. Paxson. 

Connecticut Historical Society, Harlford: Hon. Morgan (J. Bulke- 
ley, Hon. Frank B. Brandegee, Hon. E. Stevens 1 lenry. Prof. Charles 
M. Andrews. 

Delaware Historical Society, Wilmington: Right Rev. Txjighton 
Coleman, vice-president. 

Grand Riipids (Mich.) Historical Society: Samuel H. Ranck, 
secretary. 

Harvard History Club, Cambridge, Mass. : Dr. Charles H. Haskins, 
Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart, Dr. Roger B. Merriman, H D. Fite, G. H. 
Roberts, W. O. Scroggs, and Conyers Read. 

Harvard Univei-sity, Cambridge: John K. Lacock. 

Illinois State Normal School, Charleston : Dr. Henry Johnson. 

Iowa Historical Department, Des Moines: Miss Mary R. Whil- 
comb, assistant curator. 

Iowa Historical Society, Iowa City: Prof. Benjamin F. Sham- 
baugh; Dr. F. E. Horack, secretary; T. J. Fitzpatrick, collector. 

Kansas Historical Society, Topeka: Col. George W. Martin, sec- 
retary. 

Louisiana Historical Society, New Orleans: William Beer. 

Maryland Historical Society, Baltimore: Clayton C. Hall. 

Maryland — Society for the History of the Germans in Maryland, 
Baltimore: Louis P. Ilennighausen, i^resident; Rev. Edward Huber, 
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chniniuin of executive committee, and J. T>eonard Hoffman, secre- 
tary. 

Mississippi Department of Archives and History, Jackson: Dun- 
bar Rowland, director. 

Mississippi Historical Society, University: Dr. Franklin L. Riley, 
secretary and treasurer. 

Missouri State Historical Society, Columbia : F. A. Sampson, sec- 
retary. 

New Haven Colony (Conn.) Historical Society, New Haven: Hon. 
Simeon E. Baldwin, Prof. George B. Adams, and Williston Walker, 
president. 

New York (City) Historical Society: Worthington C. Ford. 

Ohio Historical and Philosophical Society, Cincinnati: Joseph 
Wilby. 

Parkman Club, Milwaukee, Wis. : Hon. Henry E. TjCgler. 

Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies: Dr. S. P. Heil- 
man, secretary. 

Pennsylvania Historical Society: B. A. Konkle. 

Pennsylvania History Club, Philadelphia: Albert Cook Myers, 
secretary. , 

Salem County (N. J.) Historical Society: Mrs. Andrew Sinnick- 
son and Mrs. Thomas J. Craven. 

U. S. Catholic Historical Society, New York: Dr. Charles Her- 
iK^rmann, president; Rev. Dr. Thomas Shahan, and Dr. Thomas S. 
O'Brien. 

Virginia State Library, Richmond: John Pendleton Kennedy, 
librarian, and Edward Ste])toe Evans, assistant librarian. 

Western Reserve Historical Society, Cleveland: Wallace II. Cath- 
cart, s<M!retary; William H. Miner. 

Wisconsin Historical Society, Madison : Dr. R. O. Thwaitx^s, scicrc- 
tary and suiMjrintcndent ; Dr. Ulrich B. Phillips. 
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REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE SECOND ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE PACIFIC COAST BRANCH OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSO- 
CIATION. 



l\y (-. A. DuNiwAY, SiHivliiry pro toin|M>ro of tlio rnrinc Coast Uruiich. 



The second annual meeting of the Pacific Coast Branch of the 
American Historical Association was held in San Francisco on Fri- 
day, Decemlwr 1, and Saturday, Deceml)€r 2. The first session, on 
Friday afternoon, in the Mechanics' Institute, was opened by Presi- 
dent Horace Davis with a brief address of welcome to membei*s and 
visitors. 

Mr. Eugene Irving McCormac, of the University of California, 
read a paiKU* \\\H)n " Ijegislating Through State Constitutions." 
Confining his attention mainly to the periwl from 1830 to 18G0, 
when the practice of legislating by constitutional conventions liecamc 
marked, Mr. McC^^Drmac contrasted the newer constitutional restric- 
tions upon legishUion with earlier restrictions upon voters and the 
e.xcculive. After a brief treatment of legislation designe<l to meet 
peculiar conditions in in<lividual States, the paper discussed in detail 
regulations for controlling banks and other corporations. It was 
shown that State aid and special chartci's werc abandoned and legis- 
latures were permitte<l to charter banks only under general banking 
laws. The attitude of conventions toward internal improvements 
was much the same as toward banking corporations, for legislative 
encouragement and aid for such enterprises were succeeded by con- 
stitutional prohibitions of the use of State money in these inidertak- 
ings. The paper concluded with a brief discussion of fiscal legisla- 
tion and regulations for restricting the powers of county and munici- 
pal governments. 

Mr. Payson Jackson 1'reat, of licland Stanford Junior University, 
read an original and suggestive pai)er on " Origin of the National 
Land System tmder the C<m federation," which is printed in the 
present vohnne. First showing that the acts of the Congress of the 
Confederation regarding the national domain were conceived in a 
genuine national spirit, Mr. Treat discuss(»d the alternatives of dis- 
posal of public lands as a source of revenue or for the encouragement 
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of settlement of the frontier. The system adopted by Congress was 
based upon colonial experience in disposal of public lands and em- 
bodied the Ixjst features in the existing systems. The conunittee re- 
port of 1784 was a combination of the survey feature of the New 
England system, with the administrative feature of the soutliern 
system — the use of warrants, certificates, and caveats. The ordi- 
nance of 1785, finally adopted, contained features both for the raising 
of revemic and for the encouraging of settlement. In the nuiin, the 
New England system was followed. New conditions have caused 
numerous nuKlificaticms in the plan of 1785, but (he distinctive system 
of regular surveys dates from the time when statesmen drew upon the 
experience of a dozen States to form one national system. 

Prof. F. G. Franklin, of the University of the Pacific, read a j)aper 
on "Fugitive-Slave Ix»gislation in America." After reciting ihe 
provisions of colonial legislation, Mr. Franklin controverted tlie 
statement of Story that the lack of a fugitive clause in the Articles 
of Confederation was " a grievous inconvenience to the slave-holding 
States." Discussion of the fugitive-slave clause in the Constitution 
and Federal legislation and a brief treatment of some State acts 
concluded the pajwr. 

After the appointment of committees the afternoon session ad- 
journed. The evening session took the form of an infornuil dinner 
and social evening at the Occidental Hotel, the headqtiarters of the 
Branch for this meeting. President Horace Davis delivered his 
annual address on "The Oregon Trail," treating its historical sig- 
nificance in the Americanization of the Pacific coast. Mr. John 
McNaught, of the San Francisco Call^ spoke upon the relations of 
the journalist to the historian, pointing out the dangers in the use; of 
newspaper material by the historian. Prof. Joseph Schafer, of the 
University of Ow^gon, brought griHitings from the memlM^rship of the 
Pacific Northwest. Infonnal rennu'ks were made by Prof. K. I). 
Adams and C. A. Duniway, of Stanford Univei'sity; Mr. F. J. 
Teggart, of the Mechanics' Institute; Mr. R. E. Cowan, of San 
Francisco; Miss Agnes Elliott, of J^>s Angeles, and Kev. \V. A. 
Brewer, of San Mateo. 

A session devoted to the teaching of history was held Saturday 
morning under the chainnanship of Dr. (ieorge C Thompson, prin- 
cipal of the Ahuneda High School. Prof. E. D. Adams, of I-ii»laiul 
Stanford Junior University, discussiMl tlie us4^ of supplementary ivad- 
•ing to arouse interest in the teaching of history. He illustrated the 
necessity of caution in the use* of sources by giving souu* results of a 
study of contemporary opinion on the " cotton famine " in England 
in 18G1-62, as compared with an analysis of the real conditions of the 
cotton industry at that time. He nuiintained that overproduction 
by the cotton manufacturers would have made a prolonged shut down 
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inevitable without war; that the war had been a boon to the English 
cotton manufacturers; that there had been no real " cotton famine; " 
(hat Lancashire in(cix»s(s exerciscul no sc»lf -restraint in refraining 
from pressure uj)on the (Jovernment for the breaking of the blockade 
of Ihe southern ports. Yet the conteniporary public opinion to the 
contrary was very real and had a profound influence on the relations 
of the United States and (ireat Britain. 

Prof. T. W. Page, of the Univei'sity of California, criticised ex- 
travagant claims sometimes made for the " source method " of teach- 
ing history in schools. Professor Page took strong ground for 
making acquisition of the facts of history, rather than training in 
" historical thinking " the chief aim of historical instruction. He 
would not use text-books only, nor would he deny the utility of com- 
parative reading and occasional reference to source selections for 
illustrative purposes. liut the nuiin reliance of teacher and pupil 
should be upon faithful study of a good text-book. To attempt to 
teach history from sourcc»s wouhl seem to him to be an unwise sub- 
stitution of each teacher's judgment and bias for the more enlightened 
judgment of acknowledged mast el's of the subject. 

Mr. Frank Bussell,of the Alameda High School, discussed the prac- 
tical aspects of the usi» of source nuiterial in high school history, 
hohling that sup])hMuentary leading in standard authors gave better 
results than an extensive use of sources. 

Mr. John J. Ryan, of the San Jose High School, advocated the 
withdrawal of ancient history from its prominent place in college 
re<piirements and high school curricula. Believing that the difficul- 
ties of interesting fii*st-year jmpils in ancient history caused the 
teaching in that field to be ineffective, he would not require the 
subject to be taught at that point in the curriculum, and he would 
even favor aUowing some high schools to omit ancient history alto- 
gether in order to use their resources to better advantage in teaching 
other subjects. 

Mr. Carl Oai*slon, of Tulare High Sch(K)l, discussed the aims of a 
four years' coui^si*. in history. He defined tluvsi*, to l>c the develop- 
ment in the pupil of accurate knowledge of facts and corix'ct judg- 
nuMit and ethical attitiule toward the problems of history. For the 
attainment of these* aims anything short of four years of continuous 
training in history proves to Iw insudicient. 

During the intermissicm Iwtween the morning and afternoon ses- 
sions a considerable number of the members and their friends took 
luncheon together at the Occidental Hotel. 

The first of three i)aiM»rs on Pacific Coast history read in the after- 
noon session was by Prof. Joseph Schafer, of the University of 
Oregon, who presc»nted " Notes on the Colonization of Oregon." 
Calling attention to the priority of American interest in the Oregon 
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country and effective American occupation of that region, he ex- 
plained how the n^narkahle gohl rush to California had tendexl to 
distort the true jKii'siHictive of historical development of the Pacific 
coast. The rest of the paper commented briefly ujion the salient 
points of Oregon colonization to 1844, with interesting accounts of 
the original sources available for each episode. 

Mr. C. K. Bonestell, of San Francisco, then sketched the " Secu- 
larization of the Missions of Upper California," characterizing suc- 
cinctly the motives and methods of the Mexican statesmen who in- 
augurated and executed that important jHilicy. 

The last paper of the session, on " Slavery in California after 
1848," was presented by Prof. C. A. Duniway, of Inland Stanford 
Junior University. His investigation of the county archives in Cali- 
fornia had revealed a considerable nundxT of manumission pajMirs 
issued to negro slaves down to ISfiG. • Contemporary newspajwr items 
often noticed the presence of negro slaves in the State, while sur- 
viving pioneers testify to the reality of such servitude. Besides two 
important cases in the Supreme Court, one in 1852, which strikingly 
anticipated the Dred Scott dicta, and one in 1858, which justified the 
holding of slaves in California by travelers or temporary sojourners, 
cases in inferior courts were cited to prove that property in slaves 
was protected by law. The domination of State politics by the so- 
called " chivalry " or pro-slavery wing of the Democratic party had 
)*esulted in acts of the legislature and in administrative toleration 
of slavery utterly at variance with the article of the Constitution 
Avhich had prohibited involunlary servitude excc*pt as a punishment 
for crime. An interesting parallel was suggested Ixitween the course*, 
of affairs as to this nuittcr in the States of the old Northwest and the 
nonenforcement of constitutional prohibition of slavery in California. 

A business meeting of the Branch was then held. The report of 
the acting secretary-treasurer showed lU) applications for member- 
ship since the last annual meeting, besides a few additional names of 
meml)ers of the main Association now enrolled in the Branch. 

The executive committee submitted resolutions, which were adopted, 
(1) appointing Prof. Max Farrand to represent the Branch in the 
conference of State and local historical societies to 1x5 held in Balti- 
more on December 28; (2) authorizing the executive committee to 
appoint committcHis on historical nnmuscripts of the Pacific coast, 
on public anthives of the Pacific cx>ast, on the teaching of history in 
schools, and on making available the i*esources of libraries for the 
study of history. Likewisi*, the Branch n»sponded to suggi'stious 
from Professors Schafer, of Oregon, and Bowman, of Washington, 
by voting to instruct the executive connnittee to take into considera- 
tion the advistd)ility of holding the annual nuHiting for li)00 in tlio 
Pacific Northwest. 
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The execiitivo committeo announced the appointment of Prof. II. 
Moi-sc Stephens as dologjite (in Uie al)senco of President Tloraco 
Davis) to the Council of the American Historical Association. 

The committee on a spex;ial session of the Branch in connection 
with the Lewis and Clark Exposition reported as follows: 

By the courtesy of the committee on congresses of the Lewis and 
Clark Exposition and the Oregon Historical Society a special ses- 
sion of the Pacific Coast Branch of the American Historical Associa- 
tion was held at Portland on the morning of August 2f3, 1905, in con- 
nection with the Historic^al ScM'/ioty of the Exposition. 

Arrangements for this s[>ecial session were in charge of a commit- 
tee composed of Prof. C. A. Duniway, of Stanford University, and 
Profs. Josei)h Schafcr and F. G. Young, of the University of Oregon. 

The meeting was held in the parlors of the American Inn on the 
ex|)osition grounds, and was Avell attended. On account of the un- 
avoidable absence of President Horace Davis, Professor Duniway, of 
the executive committee, acted as presiding officer. 

Two fornuil papers wci-e read. The first was by Professor Schafer, 
on " Location of the Sources of the History of the Pacific North- 
west." The paper was an outline account of existing collections of 
such source materials both in public institutions and in private 
hands, with estinnites of the extent of printed nuiterials necessary 
for complete collections in the separate eras. It produced an inter- 
esting discussion, participated in by l^rofessor Bourne, of Yale, Mr. 
Mai*shall, Mr. R. G. Thwaites, of the Wisconsin Historical Society, 
and Mr. (Joorge H. Himes, of the Oregon Ilist<»rical Society. 

The second paper was by Profe^ssor Duniway, on " The Negro in 
California before 18(>3." The writer showed from documentary 
records that the free constitution of California had not wholly 
pi-evented the holding of slaves in the State. Furthermore, the 
almost comi)lete control of the politics of the State by pro-slavery 
Democrats led to a severe code of " black laws," in derogation of the 
political and civil e(inality of free negroes. Finally, it was pointed 
out that a search in the unpublished early records of other Pacific 
coast States would probably reveal a similar state of facts. 

Following the formal session some thirty members and friends of 
the Branch concluded the meeting by taking luncheon together in 
the American Inn. 

The conunittee on preservation and administration of California 
State archives presented the following report : 

At the last annual meeting of the Pacific Coast Branch of the 

American Historical Association a resolution was passed authorizing 

the executive conunittee to investigate the pre.st^rvation of nuiterials 

for l*acilic Coast history. The executive conmiittcc thereupon un- 

II. D<KJ. 023, 50-1 15 
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(lertook correspondence with Governor Pardee and Secretary of State 
Curry to initiate measures for tlie better ]>resi;rvatioii and adminis- 
tration of the archives in the California State capitol at Sacra- 
mento. The governor expressed his preference for an investigation 
and n^^ort by an unoflicial conunittee fi*oni the association rnthcr 
than by a commission to be appointed by himself. Thereupon the 
executive committee requested Prof. C. A. Duniway, of Stanford 
University, to act as chairman of a committee on California State 
archives, with power to appoint the rest of his committee. Prof. 
Carl C. Plehn, of the University of California; Mr. Alfred Ilolman, 
of the Sacramento Union; Judge Shields, of the superior court of 
Sacramento, and Col. Henry Weinstock, of Sacramento, consented 
to serve on the counuitUre. 

After fui'thcr correspcmdence with (Jovernor Pnrdoe and (^liief 
departmental oflicers a meeting of the committee was held in the 
State capitol at Sacramento on August 5. The archives were in- 
si>ccted and the need of compreliensive measures for their l)etter 
preservation and administration was made fidly apparent. An ex- 
tended discussion of problems of adniiuistnitiou was held with the 
secretary of state as tlie legal custodian of the chief collection of 
archives, with Secretary Nye as the representative of Governor 
Pardee, and with State Librarian Gillis, and a unanimity of opinion 
was reached on appropriate measures to be recommended. Two 
reports were made to Governor Pardee embodying the committee's 
recommendations, as follows : 



lion. George C. Pardee, 

Chairrnaii of the State Capitol Commission, 

I)kai{ Siu: \^y auUiorization of (he Pacific C^mst Hrauch of the 
American Historical AssiK'iaiion (lie unilersi^ucd have Ikhmi ap- 
poiiilcd a couiuiilicc on ll)(^ prcst^rvalion and aihuinisiralion of (he 
State archives of C/aiiforuia. We have givcji (liis iuiportanl nnitier 
our careful consideration, and wish to bring to the attention of the 
captiol commissioners certain phasi>«s of the subject which have innne- 
diate interest while plans are being made to remodel the capitol 
building. 

We believe that it will be readily admilted by all that the State 
of California should make suitable arrangements to preserve and 
make accessible the records of its departments of government Not 
only the legal requirements of the government itself and of innumer- 
able property interests, but also the priceless value of all this mate- 
rial for the history of the past of the Commonwealth justify gen- 
erous expenditures for this purpose. The experience of older States 
where timely measures were not taken is replete with lessons drawn 
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from irropnrnblc losses of tho. most valuable ivcords. It behooves 
Cnlifornin to profit by tbeir exiM»rienee. 

Further, it has Ikhmi evident for many yeai*s that tho vault in the 
basement of the Capitol, where the bulk of the older records have 
l)een stored, has been utterly inadequate for its purposes, both as to 
limitations of its space and as to the character of its furniture. The 
material has overflowed the shelves, has been piled on ledges and on 
tho floor, and then there has been recourse to adjacent spaces in the 
basement never designed or fully equipped to accommodate archives. 
The old-fashioned wooden shelves and wooden filing boxes are an- 
tiquated and inconvenient. 

The work which the capitol commis.sioners are charged to. execute 
gives an op|)ortunity to meet thes(», needs and to remedy these de- 
ficiencies. We wish to urge, therefore, that the plans to be i)repared 
by competing architects should include at least reascmable j)rovision 
of fireproof r(M>ms in the basement (in addition to the present vault), 
where the archives of the State may Ik\ stored in safety and may be 
so filed that they may be considted conveniently by all who have oc- 
casion to refer to them. We do not venture to suggest that the com- 
mission should seek to reserve space and construct vaults sufficient 
for this purpose during an indefinite future. It is possible that tho 
future nee<ls of the State for its library and for its archives may 
re(juire a s(»parat-(^ building designed for their sj)ecial needs. AVliat 
is suggested is that the existing discreditable congestion may be re- 
lieved and the probable demands of the next ten or fifteen years may 
Ik> provided for. It is not Avithin our province to specify just what 
provision of space and equipnu^nt might be satisfactory. That is 
a matter for detailed consideration of the departments concerned and 
of experts. It will Iw a great gain if the principles and interests 
represi»nted by this brief report are accepted and acted upon by the 
capit(»l (ronuuission. When |)lans lK*(M>me more definite an<1 details 
must be deci<l<»<I by the architects, the Pa<'ific Coast Hranch of the 
American Historical Association will be glad to iHJspond to calls 
which nuiy be made upon it for assistance. 

II. 
Hon. Georoe C. Paruer, 

Governor of California^ Sacramento^ Col. 

Dkar Sir: The undersigned, appointed by authorization of the 
Pacific Coast Branch of the American Historical Association as a 
committee on the preservation and administration of the archives of 
the State of California, desire to bring to your attention certain re- 
sidts of our consideration of the subject. 

Some of the archives nuiterial in the offices of the various depart- 
ments of the State government is valuable primarily for the current 
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business of these depart men ts. Some of it is often needed for lep^l 
veriiiciition of the laws and evidence of titles to |)roiwrty. Much of 
it has passed into the category of mere historical material consulted 
by few but historical investigators, yet to be presi»rved for its signifi- 
cance as the original i-ecords of the past. All of it has been accumu- 
lated in its present condition by the optiration of law and custom for 
which the present custodians have little or no responsibility. 

We have investigated not only the principles which .should be 
observed in the preservation and administration of this material, but 
also the practical conditions which must be met. In another com- 
munication, addres.sed to you as chairuum of the capitol commis- 
sioners, we have urged that suitable rooms and furniture for the 
pn^scTvat ion of archives should be provided in the remodeling of the 
capitol. The considerations there presented need not 1x5 re|XMited 
here. But, assuming that the ca|)itol counnissioners may act favor- 
ably upon those*, suggestions, there still remain important questions of 
administration of archives to be <leterinined. 

Fii*st. In the judgment of this connnittee, legislation should 1k) 
deviscMl to transfer to the custody of the State 1 jbrary all those* por- 
tions of the archives of the State which have their chief value as 
historical material, while legal and business records should continue 
in charge of the officials to whose departments they pro|x»rly Inilong. 
Such, indeed, has Ikhmi the general scheme put in effect in recent veal's 
by the Federal (Jovernment as to the several Departments of govern- 
ment and the Library of Congress. 

Second. This legislation, having due regard for the circuni stances 
mider which the several categories of archives, and especially the nniin 
collection in chargi», of the sex-retary of state, have Ixien collected and 
must Ik» administered, should larg(»ly leave the decision of just what 
categories are to Im put in charge of the State library to the dis(;retion 
of the stiveral chief executive officers, after consultation with the 
State librarian. One method, adopted in New York, is to direct by 
law that all papers not strictly legal in character are to go to the 
State library when more than five yeai's old. 

Third. It is assmned that an archives division of the State library 
would l)e created to have the administration of the nuiterial which 
would thus Im*, acquired. The officer or officers assigned to this divi- 
fcion would classify, arrange, and catalogue the archives in order to 
make them accessible. At present, particularly in the older pa^wrs, 
there is an almost total lack of these systematic aids to public service. 

Fourth. We wish to point out that if thesis general principles are 
approved by the legislature, as they have been by the secretary of 
state and the State librarian, the difficulties of adjustment and ad- 
ministration seem to require only a little patient study of actual con- 
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(litions nnd n continuation of the spirit of cooperation for the public 
go<Hl already manifested by the officers most concerned. 

Fifth, The building and furnishing of adequate fireproof rooms — 
as wc have recommended to the cnpitol connnissionei's — would not be 
a waste of public money, even if a building for the library and ar- 
chives should 1x5 constructed in later years. The rapid accumulation 
of lc»gal pai)ers of the secretary of state in the routine business of his 
oATk^ will then require these rooms for his de[)artment. 

Finally, we wish to say, on Whnlf of the Pacific Coast Branch of 
the American Historical Association, that the Associntion is willing 
to l)e of service if more detailed and specific j)lans are lM»gun with a 
view to working out thes(» genernl prin('i))les. 

"Jlie conunittee Iwlieve that the opportunity afforded by the n»- 
modeling of the capitol will quite certainly result in the provision of 
the additional vaidts and furniture. Indwd, the nrchit^^cts have l)een 
directed by the capitol connnissionors to include these features in 
their plans. 

Finally, there is good reason to expect that the necessary legisla- 
tion to put the administration of the historical archives under the 
Stute librarian can l)e passed at the next session of the legislature. 

If these hopes are realized, the chief purpose of the creation of the 
committee will 1k> attained. But until the desired legislation 1x5- 
conu^s an accomplished fact it may be as well to contintie the commit- 
tw, that they may 1x5 in a iK}sition to urge its passage. 

C. A. Dun I WAY, Chairman^ 
Alfrru IIolman, 
Carl C. Pleiin, 

PrTKII J. 8llIKU)S, 
IT. WkIN81X)CK, 

Ilie conunittee on resolutions, consisting of Prof. T. W. Page, Mr. 
R. E. Cowan, and Miss A. E. Howe, prescMjted a s(»ries of resolutions 
thanking the officers of the Mechanics' Institute for the us(5 of it,s 
hall, and the programme committee for its services in organizing the 
annual meeting. 

The committee on nominations — Prof. Bernard Moses, Mr. F. J. 
Teggart, and Dr. R. D. Hunt — i*eported the following nominations, 
which w^ere duly ratified by election : 

President: Hon. Horace Davis, San Francisco. 

Vice-president: Hon. William D. Fenton, Portland, Oreg. 

Secretary treasurer: Prof. Max Farrand, Stanford University. 

Additional memlxM's of executive conunittee: Tlon. «Iames D. Phe- 
lan, San Francisco; Prof. II. Mors(5 Stephens, Berkel«»y ; Prof. Joseph 
Schafcr, Eugene, Oreg. ; l*rof . C. A. Duniway, Stanford Univei-sity. 
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ORIGIN OF THE NATIONAL LAND SYSTEM UNDER THE CONFEDERATION.* 



Hy Tayron Jackhon Trrat. 



It scorns paradoxical on tlio face of it that a Congress too poor to 
own and maintain a capital, too weak to protect itself from the in- 
sults of a band of ragged mutineers, should yet be concerned with the 
disposal of a vast domain of over 220,000 square miles of the richest 
of virgin soil. And the origin of this national domain discloses a 
curious compounding of the particularistic feeling which character- 
ized the well-named " critical period " with the growing spirit of 
nationality which is to mark the succeeding years. For this common 
land at the disposal of the central government was not considered 
the result of a successfid revolution waged by a united nation, but, 
rather, its origin can be traced to the successive cessions, on the part 
of four of the States, of their claims — ^more or less valid — to the land 
west of their prestMit limits, while, on the other hand, no act.s of tlie 
Congress of the (/oiifedenition evinwd so gi^iiuine a national spirit 
as thos<». by whi(^h it ex(*e<Mle<l i(,s powers and accepted an<l prepared to 
govern and dispose*, of this splended common property. 

Without stopping to discuss the cessions or the reasons which pro- 
duced them, let us study the que»stion of the disposjil of the soil which 
confronted Congress in 1784, after the Virginia cession had cleamd 
up the most perplexing of the State claims.* 

Before the cessions were completed there had been discussions, 
both in and out of Congress, as to the best means of using these lands. 
It was of the utmost importance that this vast estate be wisely admin- 
istered. Of what value would these western lands be if we could not 
hold them? How long would England or Spain allow that rich 
Northwest to remain unj^eopled? Should not Congress endeavor to 
encourage the very best form of occupation in that region — the occu- 
pation of sturdy pioneers? One thing was certain — the lands would 
not be carelessly granted or lavished on favorites, for Congress had 
pledged that they should " be disposed of for the common benefit of 

• Hnul l»y Mr. rnyRoii .liickNon Tronl, of Iioliind Slfinfonl .liiiilor Uiilvcr»lly, lH»fon» llio 
racinc (*onBt nrntich of the AmArlcnn Historlcnl Amoclntlon, In San Kmnclsco, Dcccrolior 
1, lOO.'i. 

»8ce J. II. U. Studlest 3d series; Ulnsdale, chaps. 12, 13; McMastcr, III, chap. 10. 
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the United States," *» and Virginia, in her deed of cession, had stipu- 
lated that they should be "faithfully and bona fide disposed of" 
for that same purpose.^ But there were two forms of " bona fide " 
disposition which merited discussion at such a time. Should the laud 
be used as a source of revenue, or should it l)o dispased of with es|>e- 
cial reference to the proper spread of population 1 If the former 
plan was adopted, the land system must provide for the sale of as 
much land as possible at as high a price as ix>ssible. If the idea of 
^ttlement was to predominate, then cheap lands or free lands, govern- 
mental surveys, and strict provisions for occupation and improvemenf. 
must 1x5 incorporated in the system. Now, the idea of n^venne was 
a very comforting one at this time, when the national credit was all 
but worthles.s, when the imtional pajK^' ceascul to circidate, and when 
interest and principal of the foreign del)ts were in arreai*s. Anil 
with few exceptions the people who found time to think about the 
western lands at all considei*ed them a vast fund for meeting the 
national obligations; but there were others, notably Washington, 
who believed in providing for the wave of settlements which was 
already bursting across the mountains. So we must expect to find 
this idea of revenue kept in mind by any committee which should 
report a land system, and if they also make some provision for a 
proper settlement of the region they deserve the more credit: 

Congi'ess did not have a perfectly clear field in legislating for the 
public domain. There were foreign titles to be <*.onsi tiered, an<l 
Virginia had made reservations in her <leed of cession, while more 
important than all these limitations on the free i)Ower of Congress, 
was the fact that the Indians held almost every foot of this soil and 
until their preemption was extinguished the United Stat<'s could pass 
only a very worthless title to prospective purchasers. 

But in spite of these diilicultias Congnvss faced the question of dis- 
posal. In the spring of 1784 a committee was appointed consisting 
of Jefferson, Williamson, of North Carolina; Howell, of Rhode 
Island; Gerry, of Massachusetts, and Read, of South Carolina, to 
prepare an ordinance for asc^ertaining the nuxle of locating and dis- 
posing of lands in the western territory. Before studying this report 
wo should iKicoihe familiar with the experience upon whicrh they 
could draw. If there is any one principle which should result from 
any study of the events of this great period it is that few things 
were done de novo; that in almost every instance seemingly new 
legislation is founded on the best of colonial precedents. And so in 
studying the report of this couunittee we will not l)e called u|K)n to 
praise them for their originality so much as to commentl them for 
their keen discrimination in recommending the best features in the 
existing systems. 

•Journals, lU, 5.15. » Journals, IV, 342-314. 
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At llio. outhroak of the Knvoliitioii thoro was no iinifortn systoin for 
Mio (lis|)osal of lands in (ho AnuTican rol<Hiios. Karli (*o1ony liaci 
<I(»v<'Io|mmI i(s own systrin and jio hvo of lIuMn wore oxadly alike." 
In general, wc niiglit say that the lands in the royal and proprietary 
colonies weix» managed with an eye to revenne, while those in the 
corporate c^oloni^s were inore espec'ially l(K>ke<l npon as factoi-s in a 
proper extension of settlement within their territory.** But even 
such a statement is open to criticism. A safer one would Iw that in 
1770 each State had in operation a system for the disposal of the 
lands within its limits which had developed as the result of colonial 
experience. And in the ftirmation of thesi* S3'stems nature herstjlf 
had played an important r^de, for two systems of disposal repre- 
WMited the extremes of (*olonial ex|M»rience — the New England and the 
southern — and each reflecrted the natural con<li(ions of the s(H!tions. 

The New England system provided for settlement hy townships." 
AVhen more land was needed a townshi]) was laid off, generally (» 
miles square, and it was si^ttle<l as a whole, the land surveyed l):»fore 
s(»ttlement, and the details of granting left to the town itself. This 
resulle<l in a compact spread of si»t(lenient, in a colony of townshi|)s, 
in each of which the citizens had small holdings, carefully surveyed 
hefore settlement. And theiv were school and religious reserves in 
New England; and when Coimecticut, in 1737, decided to scdl si»ven 
townships inst<Mul of giving them away to s<»(tlers, she ordered that 
they he sohl at auction, with a fixed minimum pria», and that the 
sales Ih». con<lucted at different towns in the colony, so that all the 
citizens might have an opportunity to invest in these new lands.*' 
But even in this case, as in all preceding cases, strict provisions were 
made for the imi)rovement and settlement of the tracts purchased, 
liefore this time forfeiture of the lands was the penalty, but in this 
case a Inrnd for double the purchase price must lx», deposited. And 
in order that the lands might l)e " |)roperly improved," we find that 
intruders wci-e ordered out of (he lands of the colony and punished 
for trespass." 

Now-, the southern system was very different from this in many 
ways. The physical conditions, which favored (he <levelopment of 
the coim(y ralh(»r than the town, also c4nis<Ml a corn^S])onding chang<». 
in the nuinner of dis|>osat of the, land. Instead of snuill (rac(s of a 
few hundred acrres at most, (he soudiern plaider insiste<l on holdings 
well into the thousan<ls. This caused the dispersion of po])ulati(m. 
lint otlu»r bad effects followed. Land was taken up by the use of 
warrants. These could lx< located on any nnappropriated land. 

" Iliillimli, 107. 

»Oi»gi»o<l, I, 428; II, 10-17. 

'*- OKKood, I, riinp. XI. 

•»('o!. Rof. ronnorllcnt, VIII, l.'M. 

'Ibid., IV, 305, 344, 340; VI, 127, :\r>r>; IX, 5rt0; X, CO. ' 
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But the surveyors, especially the deputies, were poorly trained, and 
the rcH'ords were carelessly kept, so that the hnuition of st»vcral thou- 
sand acres with irregular sides was often made on some former loca- 
tion.« And as the bounds were determined largely by natural objects, 
the fall of a tree or the change of a stream Iwd might wiuse a si^ries 
of lawsuits. These were the great objections to the southern sys- 
tem — indiscriminate locations and the lack of proi>er surveys and re- 
cording. ** In the older districts conditions for improvement and set- 
tlement were made, but in grants of such extent they were hard to 
enforce, and after Virginia became a State they were not even in- 
sisted upon, which liecame a source of gi*ievancx». to settlei*s iM'.yond the 
Alleghenies.** 

With this body of colonial experience to draw upon, the conimit- 
t<H3 "prepared its report. Jefferson was the lending memlxir of this 
committee,** Although Gerry and the Carolinians a)uld (juote from 
the exixu'ience of their States, Rhode Island had had little oppor- 
tunity to form a very comprehensive systc»m of disposal f(u* its pub- 
lic lands. This rej^ort, however, adopted the leading features of the 
New England system. There shall he surveys before sales; the 
grants shall be carefully recorded; the territory shall l)e divided by 
rectangular surveys into " hiuidreds " of 10 square miles, and " lots " 
of 1 mile square. But the " township planting " of New England 
was not insisted upon, for although a ]x^i*son might purchase a ^^ lot,'' 
the New England system called for the extension of settlements by 
townships. And there were no reserves for scJiools or religious pur- 
poses, which made the report impossible for any New Englander; 
nor were conditions of improvement and settlement annexed to the 
grants. The method of sale was not outlined, nor was a pri(*A'. jn^r 
acre suggested, while a very impractical feature of the report pro- 
vided that land sales should follow the c(m)p1ete relinquishment of 
the Indian title and the laying out of States.* 

This report, therefore, was a combination of the survey feature of 
the New England system with the administrative features of the 
southern system — the use of warrants, certificates, and caveats.' 
Although it was not acted upon at the time, yet it became the basis 
of the land ordinance of 1785. Of course, with our knowledge of 
the State experience upon which this committee could draw, there is 
no excuse for believing that Mr. Jeffei'son evolved this report from a 
merely philosophical study of the land question. 

Almost a year passed before Congress turned again to the land 

« Ileiilns, X, 50-05, for Virginia uct of 1770; Sliiiler 40-52; IIIiiimIuIc, 252-25:1. 
^RooMTelt, III. 8. 

• Rooeevelt, II, 308-300. Petition of Mttlen in counties of Kentucky and IlHnols, 1780. 
'Report presented May 7. Journals, IV, 401. 

• For the report, see Journals, IV, 410. 

/ Compare the report with the Virginia act of 1770. 
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prohloin. Then the report of 1874 wiis twice read and referred to 
a connnittee of one nieniln'r from each State.'' Jefferson was in 
Europe, and Virginia Avas represented on the committee by William 
Grayson. liufus King, of Massachusetts, and William Samuel John- 
son, of Connecticut, undoubtedly looked after the interests of New 
Knghind. This committee report, prcsented on April 14, 1785, was 
j)ractically a new report, although it retains some of the important 
principles of the earlier one.* Surveys were still to precede sales, 
but the townships were to be 7 miles square, divided into sections 
1 mile square, and the geographical mile was no longer used. In 
eac!h township two sections were to be reserved — one for scth(K)Is and 
the other for religious purposes — while four sections in each town- 
ship were to be re^served for the future disposition of Congress, as 
well as one-third part of all gold, silver, and lead mines. The land 
was to be sold by townships, at auction, and $1 per acre was set as 
tlu! nnnimum. Five ranges « of townships were to be surveyed, and 
after the Secretary of War had drawn one-seventh of the whole 
amount for the use of the Continental Army the balance was to be 
(h'awn for sale in the States, the amoimt to be sold in each State 
being in proportion to the quotas in the last preceding requisition. 

This report adhered more closely to the New England system, the 
conditions of improvement and settlement being the only provisions 
hicking. 

So nmch for the i-eport. It now remained for Congress to ap- 
prove or amend. The southern members were not so easily con- 
vertxMl to the iK^nefits of this eastern system. They did not believe 
in the township system of settlement, and they promptly attacked 
that feature of the re[)ort.'' Their fii'st effort along this line resulted 
in }i compromise. The hind might be sold by sections, but only con- 
secutively, and no sc^cond township was to Iw offered in sections until 
every si^ction in the preceding one had been sold. Next, the I'cservc 
for religion was stricken out. Then the Virginia delegates moved 
ainl seconded and succeeded in carrying a motion to reduce the size 
of the townsliips from 7 to 6 mik\s square, hence allowing a smaller 
!iumlx5r of i>eople to unite to purchase one.*^ They then made re- 
peated attempts to provide for a moi^e general sale of small lots. 
Helieving, as they did, in the propriety of the widest choice in the 
selection of land, they attempted to free themselves from the com- 
j)act-settlement idea so stoutly insisted upon by New England. 

* March 4 and 10. Journals, IV, 477, 482, 500. No memlier from Delaware glTen. 

* Report as partially amended, April 20. Journals, IV, 507-508. 

* ScTcn ranges, as adopted. 

* For the arguments used hy northern men on the committee, see Grayson to Washington, 
April 15, 1785. Bancroft, I, 425-428. 

« .Journals, IV, 500. New Hampshire, Massachusetts, PcnnsylTanla, Delaware, Vir- 
ginia In favor; Rho<le Island, Maryland opposed; New York, North Carolina divided; 
Connecticut, South Carolina, Oeorgla not fully represented. 
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Finjilly, as the votes of nine States Avere needed to cnrry the ordi- 
nance, the matter was further coniproniiscMl, and one-half of the 
townships were to l)e soUl in sections of (>40 acres. An effort on the 
part of Grayson and Moni'oe to reduce the h)ts to 320 acres was 
h>st.« 

In this form was passed, on May 20, 1785, the first ordinance for the 
dis])osal of the public lands of the United States. Like most of the 
great measures bf these early Congresses it laid down great principles 
of action which have continued in operation to the presimt time. As 
finally adopted it contained features tending to hofh revenue and 
settlement. The land was to Iw sold at aucti<m, with a rather high 
minimum; but it was not to Im'. sold until i( had been carefully sur- 
veyed, so that the titles passed by the United States might Ik». good. 
The New Englaud system triumphed for the time. The accurate 
public surveys, the careful recording, the rectangular townships, the 
school reserves, all were parts of that syst(^m. The gieatest. tri- 
umph came when they succeeded in grafting the system of townshi]) 
planting on the ])ul)lic douuiiii. The most the southern meuibers 
could secure was a provision that in half the townships a person 
might purchase a section — (>40 a<'res — but this siH'.tion was bounded 
by the I'ectangular surveys. The southern custom of iiuliscriminate 
location of warrants was not j)ermitted. Y(»t as this " township 
planting" was the feature of the ordinance most discuss(Hl and ob- 
jected to, so we will find that it was one of the least periminent fea- 
tures of the systeni. The same nature whi<rh demanded this system of 
settlement in New England made it unnecessary in the Northwest, 
and the southern inendnTS who opposed it in 1785 lived to s<h». it re- 
jected later.'' So far as the iuunediate disp(»sal of the lauds went the 
ordinance of 1785 had little effect. The surveys were ditlicult to exe- 
cute and took time to complete. Kefore any land hatl U^en sold 
under this system C'ongress secured a revenue for its depleted Treas- 
ury by means (»f sales (»f large tracts to com|)anies — notably the Ohio 
(Company and to John (leve; Syinmes. iiut (-ongress reali/icd that 
these were only teinp<»rary measures, designed to secure an innnediat(t 
reveinie, and such sales formed no part of the land system (»f the 
United States. 

In the light of later exjK'rience it is easy to criticises the land 
system devised by the Congress of the Confederation. The econ- 
omist will tell you that it is a sign of the most crass ignorance to 
Ixilieve that a great revenue can be obtained from waste land, '/the 
student of western history will ass(»rt that Congress should have 
devised a scheme for the..sale of land in small tracts at a nominsil 

•Journiilii, IV, 520. 

* Reduction In the Bixe of the triictB offered for sale and freedom of location have been 
notable developments of the system. 
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price to n(;tiinl scttlci's, with rigid conditions of iinprovcincnt and 
set! lenient, for he Iwlieves that <lie occnpation of <he west conntry 
was of the greatest import to tlie United Sbitcs at tlnit time. It 
certainly wonld have siniplific<l our relations with England and 
Spain if our hack conntry had Ix^en hettcu* peopled. And those who 
agree with Mr. Wakefield," the English stndent of colonial qnestions, 
wonld jnaintain that the terms propost^d were t<M) reasonahle, that 
loo nnich land was i)hu^d on siile, that onr conntry woidd have l>een 
more ])rosix»rons if less indncement had lx?en offered for the dis- 
]M»rsion of onr then scanty ])opidation. 

Hut <hes(», wonUl Iw ex poftt facto criticisms. We mnst award a 
lilKTal meed of praise to the memln^i's of the morihnnd Congress for 
devising a general system of dis|)<»sition. The lands were not to l)0 
lavishe<l on favorites. No one conld obtain an acre except for 
'Maine n»ceiv<Ml " or " servi<*(»s reiidere<l." Although large Iracl-s 
were in <\vo instances sold lo companies, yet Congress realized that 
this was not the bc»st policy and only yielded to force of circum- 
stances. And the l>est features of the pixivious colonial experience 
were incorporated into the national system, so that the i>resent sys- 
tem of townshij) surveys with the goo<l title which follow is based 
directly on the ordinance of the (confederation. New conditions 
liave causiul modifications in the old system. "Township planting" 
was not necessary in the greater West, and one development of the 
system was along the line of reducing the size of the tract,s which 
might be |)laced on sale, llie (credit system was no part of this early 
])lan, and when that was later adopted it proved disastrous. And 
with the growth and prosperity of the nation came the time when it 
could afford to give land to the actual settlers. But the one distinc- 
tive feature of our presc*nt system, the regidar system of surveys, 
dates from the time when a handful of clear-visioned statesmen 
dr(»w up(»n tin* exiH»rience of a dozen States to form one national 
system. 

* KiiKliiml tittil Ainericn, IS.'U. 
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SLAVERY IN CALIFORNIA AFTER 1848.« 



By Clyi>e a. Dun I way. 



The piiri>ose of this pa^wr is to prc»si»nt a few of the results of a 
study of the status of the negro in California from 1849 to his attain- 
ment of complete c^ivil and |)olitical eqinility before the law. Neg- 
lect inji; many interesting considerations on the negro's civil and polit- 
ical relations, attention will he directed merely to a rennirkable 
continuance of slavery in a State whos(» constitution provided that 
"neither slavery nor involuntary wu'vitude, mdess for the punish- 
ment of crime, shall ever he tolerated in this State." 

The memlNM's (»f the constitutional convention sitting in Colton 
Hall, Monterey, in September and October of 1849, decided the <pics- 
tion of slavery or freedom for the future Conunoiiwcalth with little 
or no thought of its bearing upon national issues. They, and their 
t'onstit.uents who ratified their work, were governed by considerations 
growing out of their local circiunstances. They had an unique op- 
portunity to establish the institutions of a State. They were in 
control of a region where slavery had l)een forbidden by an unre- 
pealed Mexican law and where relatively few negro slaves had yet 
Ikm^u brought by American nuisters. The a<lventurous spirit of 
ilieir free mining society was on the whole so genuinely hostile to the 
nniintenancT of a system of scTvile lalnn* that even the men formerly 
I'csidenl in slave States were for the most part ready to accpiiesce in 
a i)olicy which they would not have favored in the environment of 
their old homes. The cimstitutional inhibition of involuntary s<M*vi- 
tu(h», (»xcept as a ])unishment for crime, was adopted against slight 
o|)position and with stHMuingly practi<*al unanimity. 

Whatever might be the status of the rest of the Mexican conquest, 
the migration of the Argonauts and their adoption in 1849 of this 
fnv-State constitution nuide it practically impossible thereafter for 

■ HtMiil by Prof. C. A. Dtiniwiiy, of Iceland Stnnforti Junior University, before the 
Pnc'inc Const Uranch of the Amcrlciin lUstoricuI Association, In San Francisco, December 
1. 1005. 
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Congress to accropt any propositions of com prom ist*. whidi wonld im- 
pose, slavery on (California in disregard of (his tleeisi(»n (»f the people 
themselves most direetly eoneerned. The proslavery advocates 
might i)roh>ng the ])olitical bargaining and demand conce^ssions in 
the compromise*, nieasnres of 1850 in return for recognizing frei»dom 
in California, as they did sncce^ssfully. They might even insist 
n|MMi cnrlailing the territorial limits of the new State, as they trie<l 
in vain to do. Knt the result in the admission of the State with its 
friMi constitution was a foregone (!onclusion. The balance of power 
between frex», and slave States in the Federal Senate was broken pri- 
marily because*, of the acti(»n of California pionec^rs, never to be 
restored while slavery continued to exist in the United States. 

There is no evidence that the preliminary choice of State officers 
in 1H4J), made at the same election with the voting upon the consti- 
tution, was influencHHl by the slavery issue. Yet the first meeting 
of the anticipatory State legislature proved that the men electeil as 
the first political leaders of the State were not "Abolitionists." 
(iovernor Peter Burnett, who Inilieved that a policy of total exclu- 
sion of fnH* negr<H»s was a necressary (complement of constitutional 
inhibition of slavery, piManptly reccanmended that measuivs sluudd 
Im) [)assiMl to forbid the residence of any and all negnms in C^ali- 
fornia. Although this radical discrimination against p(H)ple of 
color was not a|)|)rov(»d by the legislature, residutions were passiul 
deprecating all antislavery agitaticui and protesting against any 
limitation of slaveholders' rights in Territories. 

The pronountvd sentiment of the State in 1840 against slavery did 
not wholly deter slave owners from bringing their slaves with them 
to Calif(»rnia. The imj)erfect Federal census of 1850 recorded nearly 
1,000 negroes in the State, while the numlxT had increased to more 
than 2,200 when another census was taken by the State itself in 1852. 
Some of these negnws doubtless came to California upim their own 
initiative and as freemen. Many of them certainly accompanied 
their former nuisters as siu'vants, Uiing acknowledged as freedmcn 
by reason of their migration to a Conunonwealth where slavery was 
forbidden. But it is at least probable that a majority of the whole 
numl>cr were brought as slaves, Ixjing held unequivocally as such or 
l)eing bound by verbal or written contracts of future conditional 
manumission. Kuthermore, eviilence d(»riv(»d from various cas<»s in 
the courts, from proposals and discussions in the legislatuiv, from 
the testimony of surviving pioneers (both white and colored), and, 
finally, from contemporary newspapers and docinnents proves that 
many negroes continued in the state of slavery in Calif<u'nia for 
shorter or longer perioils after I8IJ). In mnisual instances this 
involuntary siuvitude s*»eins to have persisted even until the period 
of national emancipation. 
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The fii*st cases in Cnlifornia courts involving tlie legality of 
slavery within their jurisdiction (HTiirred in 1850, before the admis- 
sion of the State. An alcahle in San Jose detained a negro claimed 
as a shive and delivered him into the j)ossc»ssion of the claimant as 
his lawful owner. On the contrary, County Judge Thomas, of 
Sacramento, tieclared in a case arisiug <m a writ of haln^as corpus that 
the nnister could not legally hold the negro as his slave, Iwcauso 
slavery had been forbidden lM)th by Mexi<mn law and by the State 
constitution. Likewist* County Ju<lge Morrison, of San Francisco, 
rendere<l an opinion in 1851 on a habeas corpus case*, that a ne^ro 
slave brought to California voluntarily by his nnister in 1850 
thereby acquired his frtHMlom. 

The slavery question di<l not come before the supreme court of the 
State until July, 1852, after the legislature had given California the 
distinction of being one of the two States to reenforce that act by 
s|)ecial enactments. The ("alifornia fugitive-slave act in 1852 pro- 
vide<l not merely that State officers and citizens nnist assist in the 
return of fugitives from lalwr to the States in which their scn*vic*e 
was claimed to be due, but (in the fourth si»ction) that slaves who 
had Iwen brought into California voluntarily by their masters l)efore 
the admission of the State into the Union might be reclaimed by 
their nuisters and taken back to their respective slave States by the 
same prow*sst»s and under the same penalties as if they were really 
fugitive slaves. 

No case has lx»en found in which a hona fde fugitive was returned 
to slavery fnmi California under the o|>eration either of the Federal 
fugitive-slave act or of the local State act of the same nature. Cali- 
fornia wais too far from the neighborhood of slave States to Iw a 
feasible place of refuge for escaping fugitives. But the rendition of 
pro foi^na fugitives was successfidly accom[)lished while the fourth 
section of the act of 1852 continued in etlTect, or vmtil Aj)ril, 1855. 
The leading case on the subject, the oidy one reaching the supreme 
court, and therefore the only one usually mentioned, is that of the 
Perkins slaves, finally decided in August, 1852. A justice of the 
peace and then a county judge in Sacramento had decided that the 
claimant, one Perkins, was entitled under the law to take back to 
Georgia three negro slaves whom he luul brought to California in 
1810 to work for him in the mines. Under a writ of hahvan corpus 
the negrcH»s were taken from a steamer alH)ut to sail from San Fran- 
cisco and the question of their status was brought directly before the 
supreme court. Chief Justice Murray and Justice Anderson fully 
upheld the constitutionality of the State law in all its parts, and ttie 
negroes were taken back to Georgia iis slaves. The o[)inions of the 
justices nmintained that the State ha<l the power to supplement Fed- 
eral rendition of fugitives, although it couhl not constitutionally 
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impair that right. The fourth section of the act of 1852 was sus- 
tained on the ground that it did not of itself tthange the status of 
the persons to whom it applied, for decisions on tliat issue were still 
to be made in the States to which they should be taken. Anticipating 
the Dred Scott dicta, it was affirmed that slaveholders had had an 
unimpaired right under the United States C'Onstitution to bring 
their slave property with them into California up to the date of its 
final admission into the Union, that this right of the owners could 
not be abridged or controlled, and that California could not lawfully 
declare the slaves who were within the State ju-ior to SeptemlK»r !), 
1850, to l)e free, except under a penalty of forfeiture for failure to 
remove them from the State. Finally, these*, remarkable opinions ven- 
tured to assert that the State constitution did not }/>ho ftirto emanci- 
pnte slaves coming into the Stjde, that iis prohibition of slavery was 
dire(!tory merely and (ba(, sinctt (he. legislature bad omitted (o enact 
laws to carry the inhibition into elFect, " there is not a solitary slave, 
who was brought here as such, but will remain s<) in the absenct*> of 
any other legislation." In short, slavery was still a legal institution 
in California in 1852 — if these dicta of the supreme court were bind- 
ing. 

Within three weeks after the announcement of the decision of the 
Perkins case, three similar cases were passcul upon in accordance with 
its mandates by a single justice of the peace in San Francisco. In a 
Tuolumne County case, in 1854, a negro who had accumidated land 
and other property to the value of $4,000 was given into the custody 
of his owner's attorney and saved himst^lf from deportation to Arkan- 
sas only by a daring escape and successful concealment. In a San 
Jose cas(% in 1855, the shrewd attorneys for a negro outwitted the 
claimant by securing a postponement until the day after the fourth 
section of the law of 1852 expired by limitation, thereby saving their 
client from slavery. 

The most conspicuous slavery case in California arose in 1858, in 
the matter of the slave Archy, and was marked by an extraordinary 
decision by Justi(!es Buriu^tt and Terry, of the supreme Ix^iU'h. They 
agreed in awarding the slave to his master, one Stovall, although on 
very different grounds. Judge Burnett ruled that under the strict 
law and the facts Archy might Iks entitled to his freedom, since his 
master had voluntarily brought the slave into a State where slavery 
was illegal and had himself become a resident of California. But 
taking into consideration the exceptional circumstances of the case of 
an unfortunate master, who came to California for Ijis health and 
who might have l)een relying on custom and on the dicta of the Per- 
kins opinions, Judge Burnett could not deny to the invalid claimant 
the comfort of the ministrations of his black body servant. There- 
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foiv, as a contemporary critic said, the ]earnc<l jihIro "pfavc tlio law 
to tho North and the ni^^»r to the South." Jndjnre Terry liehl merely 
that. Siovall ha<l not ac(|iiire<l a domicih) in California and was 
entith'd as a visitor or traveler to hohl his shive in the State or to 
remove him from its limits. Despite evident vagaries in these opin- 
ions, they were notahh'. in that they abandoned the dicta of the Per- 
kins case and returned to tlie more cons(»rvative ^romul that only 
travelers or temporary visitors could lawfully hold slaves in Cali- 
fornia. 

The Archy case Iwcame even more remarkable from the fact that 
tho award of the supremo court was not as a final adjudication. 
When Stovall attem])ted to lM)ard an outgoing steamer in San Fran- 
cisco Bay Avith his shive in order to take hnn to Mississippi, they were 
detained on a new writ of hahcaR cmyuR issued by Judge Freelon, of 
the San Francisco County court, and Stovall also was held on a war- 
rant charging him with kithuipping Arcliy. Two weeks laler Stovall 
<*hanged his phnis, (*ons<Mite<l to the discharge of Archy l)y Judge 
Freelon, and initiated pr(K!eedings before Federal Commissioner 
Johnston to secure the ren<1ition of his slave un<ler the national fugi- 
tive-slave act. This new casi* was stubbornly contested for three 
weeks l)y able couns(»l, and resulted in the final discharge of Archy 
as a free man, since he had not come into the State as a fugitive 
from lalx)r. 

The law of slavery in California, as interpreted in this series of 
decisions, gave a legal basis for the common practices of the time. 
Even l)efore the announcement of the dicta of tliQ Perkins case, in 
1852, most colored people were too docile and too ignorant to claim 
their freedom, while public sentiment would not support any inter- 
ference by meddling abolitionists with the maintenance of masters' 
rights over their personal property. Many slaves, indeed, success- 
fully assiM'ted their freedom or took advantage of the general social 
disorganization and seized op,portunities to escape by running away 
from (heir nuislers (o mining camps and s<'.tllements where pursuit 
and identification were most dinit^nlt. Many more simply continued 
to lalM)r oiKMliently tm<ler a system to which they had always lx*en 
accustome<t, living as slaves in fact, whatever their i-eal legal status. 
These general tendencies were undoubtedly maintained when the pro- 
slavery supreme court of the State was ready to go to almost any 
length to protect the peculiar institution. Some slaves, meanwhile, 
finding means to purchase their own freedom by cash payments, and 
othei's, obtaining release from their servitude by honorable fulfillment 
of previously stipulated faithful service, left proofs of their previous 
condition of servitude, as well as their manumission, by having their 
freedom pajx^i's duly recorded in the offices of county recorders, 
where tliey are still to be found. 
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This brief review of one aspect of the negro question in California 
revoiils the fact that the constitutional prohibition of shivery was 
not of itself suflicient to prevent either tlie intro<liiction or tiie con- 
tinuance of the institution. Slavery disapi>eare(l frouk the State by 
a process of gradual elimination, not merely biH;tiuse the constitution 
contained the antislavery clause, but also because circumstances tend- 
ing to freedom were stronger than the influence of an active but able 
proslavery minority, who dominated the politics of the State for the 
first decade of its existence. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON METHODS OF ORGANIZATION AND WORK ON 
THE PART OF STATE AND LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETIES. 



At a meotinp of the Anicrionn Historical Association helil in 
Chicago in l)(*ccnilK»r, 11)04, IVof. Ilonry E. Bourne, of Western 
I{(»serve University, ciiairnian of the Association's general coin- 
initt(M% |)resente<l a report upon " The work of American historical 
societies." « This w«s l)«sc(l upon an inquiry conducted by him 
into (he s('o|)e »nd work of the principal societies, >ind wa^ an inter- 
esting and important preliminary survey of the field. As a rasult 
of the Bourne report, the council of the Association appointed (he 
undei*signed a sulwon unit tee of the genernl connnittee, charged with 
reporting in detail at the 1905 meeting upon "The best methods of 
organization and work on the part of State and local historical 
societies." 

STATISTICAL. 

The committee were convinced that they could not act intelligently 
without lii-st making as thorough an investigation as possible of the 
resources, activities, and aims of the historical organizations of the 
country. A blank was prepared for this purpose, following the gen- 
eral lines of the Bourne incpiiry, but much more sjxicific and widely 
circulated. This, with an accompanying letter, was mailed early in 
Kebi'uary hist to the s(»civtaries of sm^ieties concerned — the mailing 
list being compiled from the Bibliography of Historical Societies 
publisluMl by (his Association in 1805, the Carnegie Institution's 
irandlMM)k of I-«ejirned Societies, and other sources. Following is the 
text of letter nnd blank: 

• Fkiiruary 1, 1005. 

The RCH'i'ctnrlos of RoolotloB rcoclvliiR the nccompnnyiiig Hst of quorlcs w!U 
eoiifor a favor by rosiHiiMUiiK nt their enrlleHt convenleuce, as tlie meinl)crs of 
the ooniiulttiH? would Ukc to have aU the data before I hem at their first con- 
feroiKt\ to he hold early In (he sinMiig. 

The (inestioiiH have been franieil niK)n the basis of the State societies; but 
stMTetarles of distrirt or liH-al . societies can readily adapt theni to their instltu- 
tloiiH. 



"AiiiiunI Itopori Aincrlrnn ninbirlnd AftHmMiilion, 11)04, p|>. 117-127. 
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Kindly mnll reply to the member of the committee wlio aeiKls out this circular, 
as each member Ih expecte<l to reiM>rt upon a (rertalii (ll8tri<*t — Mr. ThwaltcH 
U|Km the Northern and (Central AtlantUr Stat(*H and (he old Northwest, Mr. 
Shambuuffh uiKin the tranM-MlssluHlppI (save ArkauMiH, l4<iulslana, and Texas), 
and Mr. Itlley u|K>n the South. 

In nnikhiK ivplh^t, it will l>e a convenience lo nuinlMT (hem as ikm* (he num- 
bering of the queries. 

It is earnestly hoped that each and every active historical society In tlic 
United States will cordially co-oi)erate with the conunlttee In this matter, to the 
end that a really ade<]uate reiK>rt may lie rendered u|M)n the work and status 
of these societies. The committee hope that beneficial results may follow (he 
present investigation; but this is not possible unless there be a full, frank, 
and general i*espouse to their circular of Inquiry. 

Reuben G. Thwaites, 
Benjamin F. Shambauqii, 
Feankun L. Uiley, 

Commit lee. 



American Uiu'itaucAL AssocMATroN, 

Pehrmry 1, 1905. 

IRQUIBY AS 1*0 THE OKUANIZATION, METHODS, AND CONDmON OF STATE AND IXKSAL 

HISTOttlCAL SOCIEIIES. 

I*lease reply promptly, ond as fully as possiltle, to It. (>. Thwaites. Nriu]iH4>ii, 
Wis.; li. I<\ Shambaugli, Iowa City, Iowa; F. h. Ulley, nnlvei*sity. Miss. 

1. Name and location of your society. 

2. Date of establishment or organization thereof. 

B. Is it In any official sense a State institution, or cMitirely a private cH>riK>ra- 
tlon? Kindly state exact condition. 

4. What are the sources and extent of supiKirt? 

a. Membership fees. 

b. State appropriations (annual and si)ecial). 

c. Private donations. 

d. Endowment fund. 

e. Present annual income from all sources. 

5. Wliot are your pi*ovisiou8 for memberahip? 

a. Life. 

b. Annual. 

c. (<orres|x>nding. 

d. Honorary.' 

G. How often do you hold meetings, and what is their general character? 

7. Have you a salarlcHl staff? If so, please state number (^niploytMl, what 
kind of work, and aggregate salaries paid. 

8. Has your society a building of its own? If so, please state cost and char- 
acter. If housed in a capitol or other imbllc building, please state how nmch 
room is occupied. If renting rooms or building, please state extent thereof 
and rent paid. 

0. Please state your total exiienditures per annum for all purposes. Clas- 
sify them, if practicable. 
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10. Doe8 your society mnlntain a library? 

n. Along what lines of collection. 

I). Present number of titles (books and pamphlets together). 

c. Is the library catalogued? If so, Is It a card catalogue? On what 

system (D. C. or B. C.)?« Is it tyiiewritten? 

11. Does your society maintain a museum or art collection? 

a. Scoite and extent of museum. 

b. Extent of art collection, especially on the historical side. 

12. What is the extent and character of your manuscript collections? We 
sliould iM» picMiHtMl to have you doscrllH* these in as nuicli detail as pra<rticai)io. 

M\. To what cxttMit do you ct)lkH't and i»*eserve newHi)a|H»r8? 

14. Has your soriety, in any manner, the custody of the pulillc archives of 
(lie State («»r county or city)? 

15. Does It outline and sti|>erintend s|N}cial lines of research worlc In history? 
ric:iHe l»e as sikvIMc as ]K)Ssihle. 

1C5. What is tiie extent of your anthrotwloglctil and arclmM)loglcal work? 
a. Field work. 
1). Collections (iM>ssil)ly covered in remarks on museum, aljove). 

17. DtM*H your society ofTor public lectures? If so, their character and 
fnniuency. 

18. The publications of the society? 

a. Quarterly magasshie. 

I». Annual Reports, Proceedings, Transactions, or Collect ions. 

<•. Miscellaneous (regular or sijeclal). 

d. What is the general character and scoi»e of your several publi- 

cations? 
10. Are there local historical societies In your State? 

a. Numl)er and names of. 

b. Character and puriK)ses of. 

c. Relation to the State society. 

d. Is there <f)-o|ieration of any sort lietween societies in your State? 
1*0. Please refer us to (and if practlesdile, send us) the iK^st publislie<l 

account or your society. 

21. IMease send to us a <»opy of — 

a. Statute establishing 3'our institution. 

b. Artlclw of incori)oration. 

c. Constitution and by-laws, or rules and regidations. 

22. Wliat are tlie prewMit conditi(»ns and prosjiects of your scM'iety? Should 
like you to be as full and frank as ]H)ssil)le. 

J5y n^recinciit lx»>twcen the. members, Mr. Riley undertook to secure 
and 'compile reports from the societies in the Southern States, Mr. 
Shambaugh from those of the trans-Mississippi (except Arkansas, 
Louisiana, and Texas), and Mr. Thwaites from those of the North- 
ern States east of the Mississippi. The committee held a two days' 
session at Iowa City, Iowa, May 16-17, 1005, discussed the replies, 
and arrived at certain conclusions, which are pre.sented below. 

The majority of the active organizations reported promptly; 
others required prodding; even to the present date a few have failed to 
resi)ond to our continued reque.sts. The net result was the receipt of a 



« Dewey clnssincntion, or Gxpansive Olafl9incntlon. 
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I)0(ly of useful, although quite unequal, data from 18 national organ- 
izations (exdnsive of our own) having more or h\ss to do with his- 
torical work — 12 sectional, 70 State (including departments and com- 
missions), and 123 local. While there are regrettable omissions, it 
may confidently Iks asserted that practically every important his- 
torical society or department in the United States is included in the 
detailed accounts given in the Appendix to the present report. 

NA'nONAli KCXMKTIKH. 

Of the national societies engaged in the colleclion and puhlicalion 
of historical nuiterial we have, for obvious reasons, nuide no note of 
our own organization. The most important of thest». societ ies in library 
atid resources is the American Antiquarian Society. Its substantial 
building at Worcester, Mass., contains 120,000 voluines and a valuable 
collection of manuscripts, portraits, and antiques. The Anierican 
Geographical Society, at New York, is housed in a $200,000 build- 
ing and possesses a library of 40,000 volumes. Other flouj'ishing 
bodies are the American Numismatic and Ardneological Society, of 
New York; the Daughters of the American Revolution (with a large 
building in Wasinngton, now in course of construction) ; and the 
Jewish Publication Society of America. 

SECTIONAL SOCIETIKS. 

The list of sectional societies embraces nuuiy that are doing im- 
portant work. The wealthiest and most effective of these is the 
New England Historic Genealogical Society, of Boston, housed in a 
building worth $«r),000 and having a library of ()(;,000 titles. It 
possesses also notable collections of nuuiuscripts and a large museum 
of portraits, curios, and antiques. The Confederate Memorial Liter- 
ary Society, of Richmond, owns a museum and grounds valued at 
$00,000 and an intei-esting library of printed and manuscript ma- 
terial relating to the history of the South prior (o the war of s<»ces- 
sion. The Pacific C^mst Hranch of our Association, while as yet not 
engaged in collection or ])ublication, has a promising future as the 
proposed medium of co-operation between the various historical or- 
ganizations on the Western coast. 

8TATK SOC^IKTIKS ANU nKPARTAIKNTS. 

As a class the State societies and departments were the i)rompt(»st 
and most business-like in their replies. Not all of the respons(»s were 
satisfactory in character, but while there are si»rious gaps enough 
information was elicited to enable us to present a fairly complete 
survey of the situation. The following table has been prepared from 
data to be found in the Appendix: 
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Slate historical nocictirn atid depart tn en tn. 



IllMtltllUllll. 



A1n>Mvnm ('mifortnHv HIh- 

iiirii-nl 8«ii'!y, M. R. 

Chiirt^li Hoiith, M«>nt- 

ffomory. 
Alabama Deiiartmont of 

Arcbivee and Hlntory. 
AlalMuia Historictal 8oci- 

«ty. 
Alnaka DiHtrict H{Ht«>r{ral 

Library and Miuwum. 

Arkanflafi Historical Abro- 
ciation. 

Arkanaan Hiatory C<iiii- 
mlmion. 

California Hiatorical So- 
ciety. 

Ofdorado Historical Soci- 
ety. 

Connecticut Historical So- 
ciety. 

Dolawart) HiHtorlcal Soc-I- 
oty. 

DiHtrict of Ckdnmlila HIm- 
torical Society. 

Ooorsria Historical Society 

Illinois Historical Lilirary 

niinoia Historical Society. 



(4orman- American Histor- 
ical Society of Illinois. 

Indiana Historical H<Nrioty 

Ii>wa Historical Dopart- 
niont^ Dos Moines. 

Iowa ]listi»rical Society, 
Iowa City. 

Kansas Historical S<x:loty. 

Kentucky Historical Soci- 
ety. 



I^onlslana Ilist^irical Ahho- 
elation. 

Lonsiana Historical Soci- 
ety. 

Maine Historit^il Society.. 

Maryland Historical Soci- 
ety. 

Maryland, Society for His- 
tory of Glormans in. 

Massacbusotts Historical 
Soc^iety. 

Massachusetts Military 
Historical S<icioty. 

Bay State Historical 
League. 



Michigan Pioneer and His- 
torical Society. 

Minnesota Historical Soi^i- 
ety. 

Mississippi Dopartmentof 
Archivtw and History. 

MIssiHsiniii Rnpiist II Is- 
t4>rical SiM'lcty. 

MisHisslppi Histori<-Al So- 
ciety. 

Mississinni Metliodist His- 
torical f^Hriety. 

Missouri Historical S<Ki- 
ety, St. I^inis. 

Missouri State Historical 
Society, (Columbia. 

Montana Historical and 
MiscellancouB Library. 



Or- 
Kan- 
i/.od. 

IWM 

IHTif) 
UNI) 

mn 
iMr> 



1870 

IHTM 

IWM 

1»» 
IHW) 
1809 

HMD 



I8ir2 



1875 



1830 

1822 
1844 

1880 

1701 

J871 
MNKI 

1874 
1840 
ItRKi 
1888 
18118 
IWM 
1881) 
1800 
18(14 



Nnin- 
lior of 
nicin- 
Is'rs. 



ft 
151 



151) 
278 
lUU 



m) 



12l» 

iim 



m 



172 
200 



100 



355 



im 



Value of 
bnllding. 



Rooks 
and pam- 
nhlets In 
library. 



Uipltol. 



Joint library 
building. 



$ao,»io.. 

Capitol. 



CApit4)l. 

94I)0,0(N». 



State Univer 
sity. 

Capitol 

do 



(NmffMlorati^ 
Memorial 
Hall. 



$30,000. 
900,000. 



$225,000. 



Capitol. 
.....do.. 
Capitol. 



m) ■ $40, OIK).. 



State Uni- 
versity. 
Capitol 



2,444 
10,000 
90,000 

2,600 

• 2,000 

20,000 
16,000 



2,000 
14,182 

40,000 

110,000 



8,raN) 



2,500 
47,117 

600 

155,000 

7,000 



(«) 
81,708 



30,000 
28,000 

:y),ooo 



Annual 

Stateappro- 

prialions. 



$2,600 
1,000 



5,700 

1,001 

300 



8,600 



Occasional. 
10,000 

7,600 

7,020 



l,fllN) 



2,000 



2,000 
20,0IX) 
6,000 



1,000 



2,600 



Other income and 
remarks. 



Membership. 



Do. 

$720; Congression- 
al appropria- 
tion. 

$185. 



$SO0. 

Membership; 
roecial funds. 
$400 and member- 
ship. 

$000. 
$8,000. 

Membership; con- 
trols State His- 
torical Library. 

$1,600. 

Membership. 



Do. 

Membership; 
State furnishes 
printing, post- 
age, and sta- 
tionery. 

Membership. 



$600. 

Membership. 
$2,600 and endow- 
ments. 
$426. 

Invested funds, 
|22l,000; income, 

$i,Sa"* 

Co-operation be- 
tween local so- 
cieties in Mid- 
dlesex and Es- 
sex counties. 

Membership. 

Do. 



Do. 
$1,000. 

Membership. 
$3,000. 

Membership. 
Department of 



:iopart 
State 



Library. 



o Merged with State library. 
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State historical societies and departments — Continued. 



Iiuitltution. 



Nebraska Historical Soci- 
ety. 

New Hampshire Genea- 
logical Society. 

Now Hampshire Histor- 
ical Society. 

New Jersey Historical So- 
ciety. 

New Mexico Historical 
Society. 

New York Qonealoglcul 
and Biographical So- 
ciety. 

New York State Histor- 
ical Association, Lake 
George. 

New York, Society of Co- 
lonial Wars in. 

Pennsylvania Society, 
New York. 

North Carolina Literary 
and Historical Associa- 
tion, Raleigh. 

North Oarolina HistoHcal 
Society, Chapel Hill. 

North Dakota Historical 
Society. 

Ohio Archasologlcal and 
Historical Society, Co- 
in mbns. 

Ohio HisUirical and PliiliH 
sopliicAl Society, Cin- 
cinnati. 

Oklahoma Historical Soci- 
ety. 

Oregon Historical Society. 

Pennsylvania Historical 
Society. 

Pennsylyania Federation 
of Historical So<;ictios, 
Heilmandalo. 

Pennsylvania History 
Club, Philadelphia. 

Pennsylyania German So- 
ciety, Lebanon. 

Rhode Island Historical 
Society. 

Rhode Islai.d Soldiers and 
Sailors' Historical Sod- 
ety. 



Sonth Carolina Historical 

Society. 
South Carolina, Huguenot 

Socie^ of. 
South Dakota Historical 

Society. 



Tennessee Historical So- 
ciety. 
Texas Historical Society.. 



Vermont Anticiuarian So- 
ciety. 

Virginia Historical Soci- 
ety. 

Washington Historical 
Society, Tacoma. 

Washington University 
Historical Society, Se- 
attle. 

Wisconsin Archisological 
Society, Milwaukee. 

Wisconsin Historical So- 



Or- 
gan- 



1808 



INB) 
1846 



1880 



1890 



olety. 



1800 
1900 



180& 
1886 



IKIl 



18a) 
1888 



180K 

1806 
1801 
18tt 
1876 

1865 
1886 
1801 

1840 
1888 

1887 
18S1 
1801 
1803 

1806 
1840 



Num 
berof 
mem- 
bers. 



800 



1,0B4 
800 



Value of 
building. 



State Uni- 
versity. 
Capitol 



$10,000.. 



Governor's 
pf^Uico. 



800 
1,0(N) 



42 



600 

eoo 



State Uni- 
versity. 
Capitol 



State Uni- 
versity. 



Public Li- 
brary. 

Portland 
City Hall. 

laoo.OX) 



|»,000. 



Capitol. 



....do 

State Uni- 
vcmity. 



S^tory ... 
City Hull. 



State Uni- 
versity. 



$610,000.. 



Books 
and iMUU 
phlets in 
library. 



£5,000 

1,000 

8C{,fi(» 

60,000 



600 



8,000 



8,000 
6,0tt) 

7,000 
816,000 



60,000 



8,000 



0.000 



10,6(N) 



280.000 



Annual 
State appro- 
priations. 



15,000 



600 

8,600 

800 



1,880 
8,000 



X.OOO 
7,600 



1,600 



8.600 



1,0III» 



8DS.000 



Other income and 
remarks. 



Membership. 

Do. 

Memliorsliip and 

endowment. 
$8,000. 

$9»0. 

MomlwrMhIp. 

$800. 

Memborship. 

Do. 
$160. 

Membership. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
$1,060. 

Endowment 
funds of $170,- 
00(1. 

General cMmirara- 
tion. 

Composed of his- 
torical writers. 
$1,600. 

Membership. 

Membership; li- 
brary and cabi- 
net given to 
Providence 
Public Library, 

$800. 



Membership; ad- 
ministers State 
Department of 
History. 

$800. 

$1,000; library 
mergod in State 
UnivurMity Li- 
brary. 



$4,800. 

MumljonUiip. 

$600. 

$1,000. 

Endo w men t 
funds, $63,000. 
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It will be scon from the «l)ovc table thnt 12 societies or departments 
own their own halls — those valued at $100,000 or over l>eing: Wis- 
consin, $(>10,000; Iowa Department, $400,0(K); Pennsylvania, $300,- 
0(M), and Massachns(»tts, $2'2r),(K)0. Thirteen are honstul in their re- 
spective State eapitols, seven are quartered in State universities, and 
six in other public buildiuji^s. The largest State appropriations are 
given to Wisconsin ($32,000), Minnesota ($20,000), and Iowa 
($I7,500).« The Massa<'hus<»tts, IVnnsylvania, and Wisi^onsin so- 
cieties are, of course, the wealthiest in endowments, possessing, re- 
s|)ectively, $221,(XK), $170,(M)0, and $53,000 in inve.sted funds. The 
largest libraries are: Peimsylvania, 315,000 titles; Wisconsin, 280,000; 
Massachusetts, 155,000; Kansas, 110,()00; and New Hampshire, 93,500. 

The returns are in<!omj)Iete. Nevertheless those given show that 
in the State historical libraries and departments of the United 
States thus far heanl from in detail there are shelved !,()! 1,401 Inrnks 
and pamphlets. It is fair to surmise that if figures could be had from 
those not reporting there wotdd be a total of nearly, if not quite, 
1,700,000. State appropriations reported exhibit a total of $141,620 
annually. Probably the total might reach $175,000 could the value 
of all State help 1x5 represented in the al)ove table, for in numerous 
We^stern connnonwealths there are additional perquisites of qflicial 
printing, stationery, postage, expressage, janitorship, repairs, and 
miscellaneous fuipplies. The report on invested ftmds represents but 
three societies, having an aggregate of $444,000; but no doubt the 
fact,s, if obtainable, would reveal a total for the various States of 
upward of $500,000. 

U)OAL SOCIETIES. 

Doubtless many fairly active small societies are not upon our list. 
We have reason to believe, however, that nearly all engaged in pub- 
lication or having libraries or museums are represented. Following 
IS a tabular sunnmiry, the reader being referred to the Appendix 
for further details. 



"ThiH Inc-hHloH InHIi (ht^ Sliilc Mlsloricnl Socioly ift luwii CUy and the HlHtorlciil Oc- 
pnrtnient nt I)ca MoinoH. 

II. D«Kr. 1»23, 59-1 17 
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Local historical societies. 



Bodoty. 


Or- 


Num- 
ber of 
mem- 
bers. 


Books 

nhletoin 
library. 


Annual 
income. 


Remarks. 


ALABAMA. 












IberyiUe Hifitorlcal Society* Mobilo. 


\m 


18 


»» 


|!9I>-100 




OALirOJlNIA. 












Htotorical Society of Soutiiom Cali- 
fornia, LoB Angulufi. 


18191 


50 


6,(0) 


aw 




VJSTlilCT or COliUMUIA. 












Association of the Olclent Inhabit- 


JMM 






Fetni. 
1,GU0 




ants, Waslilutftou. 
Oolamuia Historical Bocioty 


tn 


1,UR) 




OONNlMrriOUT. 












Bridtfeport Scientific and Hii4tori<*4il 

New Haven Colony Historical So- 
ciety, New Hayen. 


IMIM 




i.rxRi 


F«HIH. 


Him ll^S-MNMI building. 




400 


14. UN) 


2,riu) 


* 


FI^RIDA. 












St Augnstine Institute of Science 
and Historical Society. 


1884 




UN) 


Fees. 


Building of flvu rooms. 


ILLINOIS. 












Champaign County Historical So- 

cietyTurbana. 
Chicago Historical Society 


18U0 
18% 
18118 

im 

ItNU 






Fees. 




"iikV 
ouo 


100, (KM) 

auo 


Inyostod funds, |MI,(NII; has 

|lK5.lXXil>uilding. 
In pui>lic library. 
In court-houEe. 

Chiefly social 

In chamber of commerce. 


Bvanston Historical Society 




McLean County Historical Society, 

Bloomington. 
Pioneer Association of Will County. 


Fees. 

Fees. 
Foes. 
Fix«. 


Quinoy Historical Society 

Whitesifle County Historical So- 








In city liull. 


ciety, Sterling. 






INIIIANA. 












Goshen Historicul RrMsiety 












Grant Omuty IffsUiricjil H<N;iuty, 












Marion. 
Hamilton County Historical Society. 


lOUO 






Foes. 


Chiefly social. 


Noblesyille. 
Newcastle Historical Society 










Northern Indiana HiHt4>riciil So- 






n.wK) 


FOCH. 

Fees. 
Fees. 




ciety, South Bend. 
Old Settlers and Historical AsaocU- 


1876 
1882 






tion of Lake County, Crown Point. 
Wavne County Historicul Society, 
Richmond. 






In court-house. 








IOWA. 












Decatur County Historical Society, 
Lamoni. 

Linn County Historical Society, Ce- 
dar Rapids. 

Madison County Historical Society, 
Wlnterset. 

Lucas County Historical Society, 


IQUl 




800 


Fees. 




IfiM 
1«M 
1901 






Fees. 

Foes. 
Fees. 


In public library. 
Do. 










Do. 


Chariton. 

KKNTUCKY. 


■ 










Filson Club, Louisyllle 


1884 


4a) 




i.sauo 


President R. T. Dnrrott 






meets all exiwnsesuboye 
income. 


MAINS. 










Bliot Historical Scxdoty 




no 


»I0 
fl.lRIO 


Flies. 
I,(e90 




York Institute, Ba<,*o 


iMtr 


( >wnH buildiiiir. 


MAIIYLANIK 












Harford County Historicul Sociuty . 


iMHTt 






Al 


In cuiirl-luMiHo. 
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IjtKriil. liiMlorlnil HovivtU'H — CotitliiiUMl. 



8<xJoty. 



MAHMArillfHICrTH. 



Bedford Historical B<N;foty 

Berkshire Historical and Scientiflc 
Society.Pittsfleld. 

Beverly Historical Society 

BoHtonian Kociety 

Brookline Hirttoncal 8oc*icty . 



Or- 
ffaii* 
fscd. 



Nnni 
1»erof 
niem- 
bors. 



BiNlkM 

and iiani 
phlcts in 
library. 



IHUI 



J. 



Cambridge Historical Society 

Cape Ann Scientific and Literary 

Association, Ulou(*eRter. 
Clinton Historical Society 



Connecticut Vallov Histxirical 
cioty, Springflda. 

Dedham Historical Sot^Ioty 

Essex Institute, Salem 



So- 



FitilibnrK HiHtorical HtH-ioiy . 



Hy*h> I'ark Hist^incal WiK-idty 

Ipswu-h HmUtricnl HtK-ietv 

LuxiiiettHi Historical SfHirty 

l/<»vvell HistoriciilHiM'iety 

Maiden Hist«)ri«'nl S*Mioty 

Mrdtif'ld Histctri<'nl Stx^ioty 

Mc<Uord HiHtori«-al J^x'ii'tv 

Mt'tlHicii Histi)rirftl HtM-iify 

Mi(i<l!rs(>x IfiHtorii'nl S<M*i<'iy 

Old Cnltiny UiHtorical Society, 

TaiintiHi. 
Old South Historical Sot^ioty, 1)<ih- 

ton. 



PcalMKly Historiiral So<!iety 

Pocumtuck Valley Memoriiil Ass«)- 
ciation, Deerfleld. 

Rehoboth Antiquarian Society 

Sharon Hist4>ri<>al Society 

Shoimrd Historical Society, Cam- 



bridge. 
Soniorville ]liKt(»ri(*al S<Kriety . 



South Natick Historical, Natural 

HlKtory, and Library Society. 
Topsflela Historical Society 



Watertown Historical Society 

Westborouffh Historical Society . . . 
Rumford Historical Association, 

Woliurn. 
Worcester S<KHoty «»f Antitiuity 



M1CJIIUAN. 

Oakland County Pionet?r S<Ndety, 
Pontia<:. 

MISMOUltl. 

Kansas City Early Settlers' and 
HJstori<«l AsHo(!iation. 

NKW IIAMI»MIIIUK. 

Manchester Historic Association 

NKW .IKIiSKY. 

Bergen County Historical Society, 
Hackensack. 

Gloucester County Historical So- 
ciety, Woodbury. 

Hunterdon County Historical So- 



ciety, Plemin^rton. 
wick. 



Loyalist Assocmtion, Now Bmns- 



Monmouth County Historical S<»- 

clety. 
New Brunswick Historical Club .... 



I1IU5 
1H75 



IUI3 



IK7« 



1,1(11) 
IW 



JWSI 
IWRS 



IHK7 
IMN) 



MNJEii 
IHhT 
IHIII 

IMUT) 



IMII 



\Wk\ 



1884 

\m 

IHTl) 

1894 

IHOl 
18HU 
1H77 

IHTfi 



1H74 



IKtm 



18M 



1808 



1870 



IJ?7 



IfiO 



imi 



2,(Nn 



1,UUI) 

11,(1110 
4(10,(100 



175 

nxi 

l.'VO 



2,0(10 



n,(XN) 



2,(IU» 
15,000 



7(1) 
500 



Annual 
income. 



Foes. 
Pees. 

Foes. 
$4,000 
Fees. 
Fees. 
Fees. 

Fees. 



Fees. 

Foes. 
15,000 

F«M«M. 

Fees. 
Fees. 
Fees. 
Foes. 
Fees. 
Foes. 
Fees. 
Foes. 

P<M1S. 

FcHW. 



1,5(J() 
1.600 



{IO,(l(M) 



200 



44 500 



Pees. 
Fees. 

800 
Pees. 
Fees. 

:») 



2U0 



Foes. 
Fees. 



1,2IR) 



Foes. 



Fees. 



Fees. 



Remarks. 



In public library. 
Library mersed with 

Berkshire AtnenaBum. 
Has 9(l,0U0 building. 



Has $12,000 building. 

Owns building: endow- 
ment promised; seeks to 
supplement public 11- 
bi-ary. 



Has $15,000 building. 

Has $75,0(JO building; in- 
vested funds, $200,(110. 

Ijovies assessments and re- 
ceives gifts. 

Owns cH)lonial building. 

Do. 
In public library. 



Has $4J)(R) building. 
0<H;upies old mansion. 

Has $15,(110 building. 

Terms of membctrHhiii, 
<-om petition for Old 
South prizes. 

Has $a5,0U0 building. 

Has $14,000 building. 

In town hall. 

Devoted to history of First 

Cliurch {\m\). 
R«;nts a Revolutionary 

house. 

Soon to occupy colonial 

house. 
Building in prospect. 

Occupies old manse; en- 
dowment fund, ti^SXO. 
Has $.'JO,(MIO building. 



Social ; no fees. 



Co-operates with public li- 
brary. 
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Local historical socictics-^jontUiweA,. 



Society. 



MBW JBHSBY— oontiiiued. 

Now Bnffland Society of Orange — 
Paaaaic X>ounty Hiatorlcal Society, 

Patenon. 
PileBcrroye and Woodstown Histor- 

icafSociety* Pileagroye. 
Revolutionary Memorial Society, 

SomerTlUe. 

Rocky Hill Memorial Society 

Salem County Historical Society, 



Surveyors* Association of West Jer- 
sey, Camden. 

Sussex County Historical Society, 
Newton. 

Vineland Historical and Antiqua- 
rian Society. 

NKW YOIIK. 

Albany Institute and Historical and 

Art Society. 
Buffalo Historical Society 



City History Club, Now York 

Holland S<K;loty of Now York 

Jefferson County Historical Society. 

Johnstown Historical Society 

Livingston County Historical So- 

oiety.Qeneeeo. 
Long Island Historical Society, 

Brooklyn. 

New York Historical Society 

Newburgh Bay and Highlands His- 
torical Society. 

Oneida Historical Society, Utica.... 

Onondaga Historical Association, 
Syracuse. 

Pennsylvania Society, Now York... 

Rochester Historical Society 

Schoharie County Historical Soci- 
ety, Schoharie. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Trinity College Historical Society, 
Durham. 

OHIO. 

Clark County Historitail S(N;{oty, 
Springflold. 

Muskingum County Pioneer and 
Historical Society, Zant58ville. 

"Old Northwest'* aenealogical So- 
ciety, Columbus. 

Sandusky County Pioneer and His- 
torical Society, Fremont. 

Western Reserve Historical Society, 
Cleveland. 

PBNNSYLVANIA. 

Berks County Historical Society, 
Reading. 

Bucks County Hl8torl<»l Society, 
Doyleetown. 

Chester County Historical Society, 
Tir ^M if, Ohester. 

City History Society, Philadelphia. . 

Dauphin County Historical Society, 
Harrisbnrg. 

Delaware County Historical Soci- 
ety. Media. 

Fayette County Historical andOen- 
eatoglcal Society, Uuiontown. 



Or- 
gan- 
ged. 



1871) 
1877 



1884 



1H64 



1808 



18UH 
IHKTt 
1886 
1892 
18n 



180A 
1888 



1888 
18W 



1880 



1809 



IHIN) 
1807 
1874 
1887 

1800 

18ai 

1808 

1000 
1800 

1806 

1800 



Num- 
ber of 
mem- 
bttrs. 



Books 
and pam- 
phlets in 

librury. 



6U0 



K44I 



1,067 
110 



800 



85 



ono 



aa) 



2,O0U 



0,801) 

8,(NM» 
10,000 



2G0 
72,180 



1.600 
2.000 

8,000 
2,000 



KMI 



2, ino 

60,000 

476 

800 



2,400 



Annual 
ittcomo. 



Fees. 



Pees. 



FOOH. 



Feos. 



FooH. 

FUOH. 

Fees. 
Feos. 
Fees. 

10.706 



12,800 

Fees. 

Feos. 
Fees. 

Feos. 
Fees. 
Fees. 



40 

FtxiH. 
Foes. 
FiHJS. 
Feos. 
l.SU) 



Irregu- 
lar. 
Fees. 

Fees. 



Feos. 



Remarks. 



Moribund. 



Occupies colonial house. 



Owns building. 



Has |!IO,000 building. 

Has imaX) building; mu- 
nicliNil aid. |5,UiN) and In- 
cidental oxiienHOM: cmih- 
todian of I«t»rd library, 
11,(XR) volumes. 



In Flower Library. 
In Board of Trade. 
Marks historic sites. 

Owns building;' holds no 
meetings; works in set- 
tlements and missions. 

Endowment funds, 2280,(1)0; 
has |40U,U00 building. 



Has 200,000 bu.ldlng. 
Has £fi,Ott) building. 



Occupies^'Old BtoneFort.' 



Collections in <x>lloge li- 
brary. 



(Vnnitv furnlHlicM ^M") 

builuliig, with Jaiiit4ir. 
County court-hoiisu. 



In publlt! library. 
Has $66,000 building. 

Has |8,6(N) building. 
Has 126,000 building. 



To study city*s history. 
In court-house. 



Ruoui in court-house. 
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lAjcal historical societies — Contfnucd.. 



Society. 



PKNNB VTA' A NT A— continued. 

Oermantown Site and Relio Society. 

Kittochtinny Historical Society 

fjacrkiiwanna Inntituto of Hintory 

and Si*.ioii(H% S(^mnt4>ii. 
fjaiicaNtior (Vninty Hintori««! fl<M*i- 

oty, Lamraivtor. 
TjoUinon Omuty Hi8t<iric-al Soi-ioty, 

fjiiin <Viitniy IliHtorlcnl KiHil<»ty» 

Ik^Uofoiitc. 
MontfTomory C^inniy HifftoHf-al H«>- 

rli'ty, NorriHtiiwn. 



IMiilndolphia NumiAniatir. and An- 

ti(| 
*ny< 

MIddlohurK. 



tiimarian HocMoty. 
Snydnr Comity HlHtoriral Society, 



HiiAqnolianna Connty Hintoriral Ho- 

c'loty, Montraf«n. 
WaHlitnirt^m C( unity IIiHti»ri<<al K«»- 



c'loty, Montraf«n. 
"raHlitnirt^m Couii . 
civty, Washington. 

Wyoming Historical and Geological 
8<iciety« Wilkee-Barre. 



York Connty Historical Society, 
York. 

BOtTTn CAROLINA. 

Now England So(;iety« Charleston . . 

TBNNBS8K. 

Confederate Historical Association, 

Memphis. 
Wa.Hlilii|rt(m C^onnty Historical Ko 

rtoty, Jomwlxiro. 

VKIIMONT. 

nouniiigton Battle Monnment and 
HlHU>ri<-al 8<N-iety. 

W1H<X>N81N. 

Hntoii flay HLnt^irical Society 



Miiiiit iwiN*. I!iHt4>rical AsHociatlon .. 
MilwaiikcH) (Jontity Pioneer Awo- 

f'iatloii, Milwaukee. 
Old Settlers* Club, Milwaukee 



Parkmnn Club, Milwaukee. 
RilNNi Historical Society.... 



Sank Connty Historical Society, 
BaralMNi. 

Superior Historicral Scxjiet y 

Walworth Connty Historical Soci- 
ety, Elkhom. 



Or- 

S3: 



IWl 



am 
iwm 

JHOK 

inKi 

18HI 

IKW 
INN) 

lam 
in)i 

1958 



1810 



irao 

IMN) 



i87n 



iHtn 

IfNKI 



irao 

18B5 

i9or> 

1(NM 



Num- 
ber of 
mem- 
bers. 



Books 
and nam- Annual 
phlets in' income, 
library 



SIff 



8») 



280 



210 



3IN) 



114 
10 




17 
85 

28! 



I.IXK) 



I, (Nil 



2,f](N) 
18.0UU 

8,000 



81R) 
160 



Fees. 
Fees. 
Fees. 

F«MW. 

Fees. 



Fiws. 

Fees. 

$117 

2,800 
Fees. 

Fees. 

400 

8 U b - 
si*rii>- 
Uoim. 

4(N) 

Foes. 

Feus. 
Fo(«. 

Fees. 



Fees. 
Fees. 



Fees. 
Fees. 



Remarks. 



Occupies historic school- 
house. 

Books in Green Ridge Li- 
brary. 
In Y. M. C. A. Building. 



Has fTiffiOO building; county 
appropriates |2UU anuu- 



Room In ccmrt-honso. 

$20,000 building and moUO 
library fnna in siglit. 

In county (x>urt-housc; 
gets occasional aid from 
connty commissioners. 

Has free use of building, 
with running expenses 
iMid; endowment funds, 
128,000. 



Invested funds, 120,000; en- 
courages study of New 
England history. 



In court-house; no fees. 



In public library; auxil- 
iary of Stata society. 

Chiefly social. 

Income, $2,000; chiefly so- 
cial. 

Members pay cost of pub- 
lication. 

In public library; auxil- 
iarv of State society. 

Do. 
Do. 



As might be expected, the returns from the local organizations are 
even more unequal and scattering than in the ca.se of the State 
societies and departments. Yet even from this incomplete table, 
showing numerous gaps, wo have an aggregate of KS5,IHH ImmjIcs and 
j)am[>idels in llic several reporting libraries, and an annual income 
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of $03,372. We may safely conclude that nearly every society of 
importance is here represented by al leasl partial statisticts; with all 
figures in, we doubtless should find a total of upward of a million 
books and pamphlets; were it possible to give the total of all mem- 
bership fees and miscellaneous cash gifts devoted to the conduct of 
this class of societies, it is quite within the region of i>ossibility that 
$200,000 are annually contributed in the United States for their 
support. 

Some of the loctal societies are institutions of considerable im- 
portance. The Kssc^x Institute, of Salem, Mass., with its income of 
$15,000, library of 400,000 titles, and building valued at $75,000, 
easily takes rank with the State societies. So also the New York 
(city) Historical Society, with 1,057 members, endowment fund ag- 
gregating $230,(MK), yearly income of $12,8(M), and a building costing 
$400,000; the Chicago Historical Society, with a library of 100,000 
titles, houstnl in a $185,000 building, and supported by endowment 
funds aggregating $9(>,000; the I-iong Island Historical Society, of 
Br(K)klyn, with 72,000 titles in its own building; the Western Re- 
serve, of Cleveland, with 00,000 titles in a $55,000 building; the Wor- 
cester (Mass.) Society of Antiquities, housing ?)0,()(M) titles within a 
building valued at $50,000; and the Hufl'alo Historical StK'iety, which 
dwells in a $200,000 building, has a library of 1(),000 titles, and nv 
ceives a municipal grant of $5,000 and incidental expenst»s \h}v an- 
num (the only instance of this sort that has come under our notice). 

Many of those* owning much snudler libraries and nuiseums, quar- 
tered in less costly houses, are also institutions wielding a wide in- 
fluence in historical study. It is interesting to note the considerable 
number finding lodgment in public library buildings, a significant 
connectiim promising well for both organizations. In st»veral of the 
Eastern States, notably in Massa<*husc»tts, when^ nearly I'Xi'vy town 
)K)ssessses an historical society as well as a pubtii! library, the former 
fre(|uently owns or rents some historic building, generally a colonial 
fannhouse whi<'h, often with e.\<*ellent taste, has bivn converted into 
a public nuiscMun. This is an example well worth following by other 
local societies. In the South and the Middle West are many com- 
munities with historic structures that might still Ik». prest»rved for a 
like purpose. 

OIKJ ANIMATION. 

Each historical society is in lai*ge measure the product of local 
conditions and opportunities, lint back of these, molding conditions 
and taking advantage of opportunities, are needed individuals imbued 
with genuine and self-sacrificing enthusiasm for the work. However, 
enthusiasm will not alone suffice, for the i)romoters of su<!h enter- 
prises should by their erudition and technical skill counnand the 
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attention \\\u\ respect of sehol«i*s, wliiK* hy (1is])lny of prnctical com- 
mon wnsc, bnsiness ability, energy, and eonvinein^ arguments they 
are at the sjiine time winning the eonfidence of hanl-headed men of 
alfaii*s. Very likely this is lui nnnsnal combination of qualities, and 
an ideal seldom, if ever, realized, for historical societies can not pay 
large salaries. (Vrtain it is, however, that even wben liberally en- 
dowed no society luis attained its full measure of usefulness w^ithout 
some such pei-somility domimiting its affaii-s. Institutions dependent 
upon Slnte aid are peculiarly in need of this vigorous personal man- 
agement. The lack of it has l)een the undoing of a goodly share of 
the wrecked or moribund societies — wherein everybody's business was 
nolMHiy's concern — that strew the pathway of our recent investigation. 

The Massa(thust»tts and Pennsylvania societies are prototypes of 
the privately endowed organizations of the Eastern States, which 
without official patronage have attained strength, dignity, and a 
high degive of usefulness; while Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, and 
Kansas similarly stand for the State supported institutions of the 
West. 

Of recent yeai-s then* has appeared in several Commonwealths the 
"State Department of Archives and Ilistor}'." This is an official 
bureau of the Commonwealth, obtaining the essential i>ersonal touch 
through maintenance of close relations with the State historical 
sociiety, whos(» duties, uiulei" such conditions, are chiefly literary and 
advisory. Alabanui and Mississippi are the typical examples; but in 
Iowa the State sm'iety, at the s<Mit of the State university, retains a 
strong in<lividualitv in all lines of activity despite the existence of 
a lilK^rally supported historical department at the capital; in Kan- 
.sa.s, the society has charge of the department. 

As to which method is Ixvst for new Connnonwealths — that of the 
Alabama type, that of the Wisconsin, that of the Iowa compromise, 
or that of the Kansas union — your counnittee will not venture an 
o) iuion. Each has (vrtain merits, largely dependent on conditions 
of environment. 

When subsidized as the trustee of the State, the society has the 
advantage of official connection and support combined with a strong 
effective pei-sonal interest among its widely distributed membership. 
Ihit there is an ever-prestMit danger of a display of political jealousy. 
iHTaust* a quasi-private organization is awarded even the officially 
guarded expen<liture of public funds, and legislative interference is 
always pos.sible. 

While it lacks the inspiration of personal backing, the depart- 
nu»nt (or, in some States, conunission) stands closer to the machinery 
of govermnent, and although, under careful laws, n*nu)ved from 
liability to partisan control, it is not likely in the coui-sc^ of its work 
to arouse official jc»alousy. The greatest danger to this method lies 
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ill the possibility that the porfornianco of its woi'k may in time be- 
come perfniictory, Avhen the i)iiblic-V}[)irito(l founders of the depart- 
ment liave retired from service." 

After all, the principal desideratum is, as we have indicated, the 
pers(mality l)ack of the Avork, rather than the form of or^^anization. 
It would Ihj unwisi^, even if possible, to attempt the making over of 
men or of methods that in their resjjective environments either 
promise or have already attained satisfac^tory results. What is 
needed, rather, is the In^tterment of existing methods, and es|MH!ially 
the enlisting in the service of well-trained und vigorous executive 
officers. 

Inspired, doubtless, by the example of the Wisconsin society, which 
is in close, although not official, c<mnection with the University of 
Wisconsin, there has recently Ihhmi a strong tendency on the part of 
Western and Southern historical organizations to associate themsidves 
with their State universities. At the university town, of all com- 
munities in the State, exists a body of scholars who can most i)rofit- 
ably utilize the (collections of the histori<*al society. The s<'holars 
neeil the inspiration of persistent, intelligent collection and publica- 
tion; the society managers uihmI the acrademit^ atuu>sphere and aca- 
demic counsc»l in and with which to broaden and solidify their work, 
while the hi.storical library finds its excuse in the largest possi- 
ble circle of uscu's. Ii(H;ognition of these facts has, wherever possi- 
ble, led to a closer union between society and university; but in 
several States, as in Missouri and Washington, where union with ex- 
isting agencies seemed impracticable to the universities, the latter 
have secured the organization of rival State societies at their own 
seats. Such an arrangement, while doubtless Ix^nefitting the univer- 
sities, is apt to result in divided interest and appropriations. In 
several Western States difficulties of this character j)resent problems 
that may be many yeai*s in the solution. 

san'K ANu riiin»osR. 

Some historical organizations are founded for a single, well-defmed 
purpose — such as the Society for the History of the (ienuans in 
Maryland, the City History Club of New York, and the (iermantown 
Site and Ilelic Society. These, of course, find no difficulty in deter- 
mining their functions. But some of the moiv. general .societies, espe- 
cially in the newer States, appear to Iw confusi^d in this respect, and 
queries are fre<piently raisinl as to their propc»r scope. 

In our judgment, an historical soc^iety, Iw it sectional. State, or 
local, should collect all manner of archaeological, anthropological, his- 

« See R. O. Thwnites, ** State Supixirtecl UlBtorical Societies and tlieir I«hi net ions,'* 
In Annual Iteport Amer. lliitt. Assoc, 1807, pp. 01-71. 
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ioricnl, and gononlogicnl inntorini lienring upon the particular terri- 
tory wliidi (hat socioty stacks to rcprescMit. The problem would Iig 
siiupliiied were the iileal re('0|i:iiizod that, wherever practicable, there 
i^hould in each State Iw some one place where all manner of historical 
data relative to the Connnon wealth at large may l)e placed for pres- 
ervation and consultation, and in each connnunity or county a similar 
(reasiu'e houses for its purely local records and relics. 

It wouhl lx». superfluous in the present report, which is not intended 
as an elementary tivatiscs to set forth in detail the lines of work along 
which a local historical s<K*iety nuiy i)rofitably emph\y itself. Rut 
we ventui'e to nudce these general suggestions: Sueh an institution 
niay properly nnd<e an accurate survey of the arc^lurology and eth- 
nology of its district, not only itsc^lf acepiiring a collection illustrat- 
ing the same, but entering into fraternal ix^lations with neighboring 
collectoi's, private and public, and iK»rhaj)s publishing a co-operative 
check list. The records of the county government (or of the town, 
the village, or the city), of the courts, the churches, and the schools 
should at least be listed if they can not actually be procured. Diaries 
of original settlers, mercantile account books, anniversary sermons, 
private letters describing early life and manners, field books of sur- 
veyors, etc., are valuable manuscripts worthy of systematic collection. 
Local newspajK»r files are an important sourc*e of information, and 
shoidd assiduously be collected and preserved. Pioneers should be 
" interviewed '' by pei-sons themselves conversant with the details of 
local history. All manner of miscellaneous local printed matter 
should be secured — such as society, church, and club yearbooks, pro- 
gnnnmes of local entertainments, catalogues and memorabilia of edu- 
cati(mal or other public and jn'ivate institutions within the prescribed 
field of research. Nothing of this sort comes amiss to the historical 
student." 

C^ollections are naturally classified into libraries, museums, and por- 
trait galleries. Within the library are properly deposit^ul all numner 
of nuinuseripts, lNN)ks, pamphlets, leaflets, broadsides, news])aper filers, 
etc. They should Ih^ scientifically catalogued, so far as funds will 
allow, the manusrripts InMug, if possible, calendared, or in any event 
indexed ; the least that can be expected is, that mamiscripts be prop- 
erly listed on standard catalogue cards. In the museum and gallery 
there should be deposited all portraits or relics bearing on manners, 
early life, or personnel of the community or region. In many com- 
munities, where there is no other, agency for that purpose, it will be 
found desirable also to nuike collections of specimens illustrating the 

■ CotiBult the foUowliii; JiuUrtinH of Informalitm, isRiicd by tlic WtsconHin Ulstoricnl 
Society: No. 12, " SugKestlons to Locnl Historlnns In WisconBin ; " No. 25, "The Gath- 
ering of liocnl History MnterinI by Tubllc Libraries;*' No. 0, *' How Local Illatory 
Material is I^reserved.'* 
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geology, fnuna, and flora of the district, thus making the museum the 
contor of interest to neighl>oring sindenis of (he natural seieiice-s as 
well as of ethnology, arelueoh)gy, and history. Puhlie nuiseiinis are 
frequently presented with eniharrassing gifts; but tact and diplomacy 
can usually Inn dei>ended on for their eventual elimination. Perhaps in 
no department of a society's work are common sense*, and the trained 
judgment of the professed historical worker more fi'equently necMled 
than in the conduct of the museum. This is one of the most valuable 
features of collection when properly selected and administered; but, 
unfortunatelj', too many of our Anu*rican societies are the victims of 
undiscriminating antiquarianism — collection for collection's sidce, 
without method or definite notitm as to the actual scholarly value of 
the relic. Nothing is more deadly in historical work than umneaning 
museums of " popular attractions." 

In several of our States the archives of the Commonwealth are, 
when ceasing to l)e of immediate value in the administrative offices — 
" dead documents," they have somewhat imippropriately l)een 
termed — connnitted to the care of the State historical scK'iety or de- 
partment of history. While eminently desirable, this disi)osition is, 
for various reasons, not inunediatcly possible of attainment in every 
State. The State s<x;iety or dei)artment may, however, projHU'ly 
interest itself in sinking that the archives are conveniently locate<l and 
carefully preserved by public officials and, where practicable, olfer 
expert advice as to their proper administration. 

l^irn'MOOH or DIHSKM I NATION. 

The gathering of material is of basic importance, but much gi-eatcr 
skill is requii*ed adcK]uately to disseminate that material. So far as 
practicable this should l)e printed, in order to secure the widest 
possible publicity and cons(»quent usc^fulness. 

The publications of historical societies may contain both the 
original material, or " sources," and the finished product, in the form 
of monographs, essays, or addresses. State societies should certainly 
include in their publications everything of value to students lo Iw 
found in the archives of the Connnon wealth; local organizations nuiy 
with e(]ual profit search their scnvral county and nuinicipa! records 
for all data of historical importance. Bibliographies and check lists 
of publications ndative to State and local history are also desirable. 

These publications should Im well and attractively printed on 
good paixn% and as skillfully edite<l as possibli*.** So far as the caiuuis 
of scholarship will allow, they should 1h^ capable of popular under- 

« See ** Suffgestlona for the printing of docnments relating to American History,** 
leaflet Issued l)y American Illstorlcnl Agsoclatloii, 1000, for the guidance of transcrlben 
and editors, reprinted in present volume, pp. 42^-48. 
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standing and appreciation. The mass of publications by onr Ameri- 
can societies is large, altliongh by no means as extensive as it jjroporly 
might be. Unfortunately neither the dictates of typographical taste 
noi* of scholarship have always Ihhmi followed, so that we have upon 
our library shelves devoted to State and local annals much that is 
inaccurate as to maKer, mechanically execrable, and in general slip- 
shod. It is high time that those historical societies sinning in this 
res|>ect bestir themselves and inaugurate a more scientific treatment 
of their otherwis(» excelh»nt material. We have come to the stage that 
competent e<litoi*s are needed quite as much as indefatigable col- 
lect oiv. 

State or local bibliograj)hy is an important and much needed 
work that uwxy well Im undertaken by historical scKtieties, each in 
its own class. The example of the Iowa society in inaugurating a 
monographic industrial history of that Commonwealth, and a reprint 
of important State i)apers, is worthy of emulation. Many local 
societies are, in our opinion, sixMiding far too largely of their sub- 
stance in genealogical publications. With numerous professed 
genealogical societies in the field, to say nothing of the patriotic 
heivditary chapters — too few of which, however, are publishing 
things worth whiU^ — the general historical organization may with 
more appropriateness devote itself chiefly to the abundant task of 
putting forth documentary nuUerial a n(k monographs bearing upon 
its legitinuiti* fiehl. Any enterprising and skillfully conducted society 
once entering upon publication will find the possibilities in this 
direction practically endless. 

The methods of distribution of publications should Ik* carefully 
considered. It is important that nniterial deemed worthy of p<*r- 
manent presi^ryation in printed form should 1k». placed where it will 
be of the greatest possible utility to seholai-s. In our opinion, the 
Library of (^Hlgress should, as the natiomd library, be an early re- 
cipient of all such publications. Next, the largest and most fre- 
quented reference libraries throughout the United States should be 
selected as natural repositories, whether the publishing society is or 
is not in regular exchange therewith; exchange arrangements should, 
so far as possible, Im? entered into with kindred societies throughout 
the State aiul country. Naturally, the memb?rs of the society and 
the public libraries of the State and neighborhood will be upon the 
penmment nuiiling list. A s(K!iety that diK»s not thus disseminate 
its publications where they can do the most good, is in so far neglect- 
ing its duty to American historical scholarship — unless, as is occa- 
sionally the casc^, publication is dejHMident upon the sales of copies. 

The nniscMun is also an important, although necessarily limited, 
means of prescMitation of nniterial. With tasteful an<l carefully 
phrased labels, varying exhibits of books and manuscripts, loan 
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collections, lectures to teachers and pupils of the public schools, bib- 
liographical references, etc., inuvh may here be done to arouse and 
maintain public interest. 

INTKHI-^^TINO TlIK IMHUilC'. 

Indeed, this matter of arousing and maintaining public interest is 
of itself an important function of an historical society; but obviously 
this should Ikj an intelligent, discriminating interest. Field nuHit- 
ings, popular lectures, work with the sch<K>ls, s<mie measure of (to- . 
ordination with pione(»r and old se.ttlei*s' s<K*ieties of (he district, 
l)ilgrimages to places of historic interest, tlie promotion of amii- 
vei*sary celebrations, and (he placing of (able(s upon historic si(es — 
all of these are within the province of the society. 

The enlistment of college and univei'sity interests is likewise highly 
desirable, especially in the matter of ix^stnirch ami preparing ma(crial 
for publication; although in iHU'omijig a(*.ademic, (he s()cie(y should 
1x5 careful not (o remove itst^lf too far from (he uuders(anding and 
sympathy of (he conunon people. Popularity and exact scholarship 
are not incompatible. One of the principal aims of an historical 
society should l)e the cultivation among the masses of that civic 
patriotism which is inevitably the outgrowth of an attractive pi-e- 
sentation of local history. 

Logically, there is no reason why the work of collecting and dis- 
seminating historical nmterial should not Ik) quite as nmcli a public 
charge as that of the public library or of the public n.iuseum. liut 
the fact that historic^al work appears to 1k5 Iwst proscnnited by indi- 
vidual enthusiasm seems to render advisable the society organization. 
In many connnunities it is, as alrea<ly intinuded, dillicult to convince 
legislative assemblies that a scMui-private l>ody should 'receive public 
aid. This objection is not insuperable, provided there are not, as 
in some States, likewise constitutional barriers. In the West ar- 
rangements have lH»en entered into whereby the society, in acctepting 
public aid, becomes the trustee of the Couunonwealth, and its col- 
lections of State property; yet in no scuise does the society thereby 
surrender its sctholastic individuality. In Hutlalo the local S4M*iety 
beai*s nuich the same relationship to the municipality in return for 
the latter's annual stipend. Even under the nu)st favorable polit- 
ical conditions, however, there is small (?hance for the historical soci- 
ety obtaining official aid unless its work is winning popular appre- 
ciation. 

CO-OI*BKATI()N. 

No historical society in the United States, State or local, is so 
powerful that it may not wax stronger by co-operation with its fel- 
lows. Small organizations need the advice, assistance, and hispira- 
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lion tliat como from conRorting with larger nnd more experienced 
ImmHos; Ihe latter will attain fro^sh vigor by coming into close touch 
with institutions nearer to the j)eople. 

In Iowa and Wisconsin, co-o]>eration is assured by making the lociil 
societies auxiliaries of the State organization. The latter publishes 
Ihe aiuunil reiM)rts of its auxiliaries and such of those pajx^rs pro- 
duce<l by memlxn's of the local lM)dies as have the stamp of excellence 
and are of moiv than Uxml significance. At meetings of the State 
lK)dy the auxiliaries are ollicially representetl, and fre(iuent corre- 
spondence is encoui'agetl lK»iween the parent society and it.s offspring; 
indiHMl, the local leaders are generally active meml)ei*s of the former. 

Massjichusetts has inaugurated a IJay St^ite Historical league, 
thus far composc^l of 21 local scwietie^s in Middlesex and Ksse.x coun- 
ties. The organization was formed at Boston, April 3, 1903, its 
objects lx»ing defined as follows: 

(1) 'ro oiw^onrnRo the formation of liiRtoricnl soclctlofl; (2) to Gncoiirnf^e the 
GxiRtiiii? liiRtoriml RoeleticR in proRcnnition of hiRtoricnl Rtndy nnd the diRReniina- 
tion of hiKtf»rif*nl knowU^lffCN hi tho hiRtitntion and nmhitonnn<-e of hiRtorical 
ineniorhils nnd nnnlverRnrlcs, the ct>U(H'tlon, prwervntlon, nnd puhUentlon of 
historical nintcrinl, nnd to hrln^ Riich RmrlrtioR Into n clom^r rolntlou with cue 
luiotiifn*; nnd (:?) othorwlw to promote hiRtorifnl intorestR. 

Annual meetings are held at historic i)oints, with addresses by 
prominent i)ei'sons, pilgrimages to memorable places, and informal 
confercMices regarding common interests. It is IioikhI that by thus 
combining their forcvs the sc^veral societies in the league may stimu- 
late ])opular concern in the history of their region, while leaving 
each so<ri(»ty free to work out its own problems. 

The Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies, organized at 
Ilarrisburg January 5, 11)05, is of State-wide scope, but apparently 
confined to the local bodies. Its announced purpose is: 

(1) 'i'o orpnnizo hiRtorical nrtlvlty In every pnrt.of the State nnd to fORter 
it, nnd to foKtor thnt nirendy or^nnixed; (2) to net nR n fcderntion hlhlio^nplicr 
for its comitonont RoriotieR; (3) nt regnlnr intervnlR, or iicriodR, to hulletiu the 
pnhlif^ntions of Itn comiK>ncut societies, nnd to conduct an exchange of said 
biilletinR. 

The State library is taking an active interest in the work, and thus 
far the expensi\s of the federation apjMsar to have been made a matter 
of State cliarge. 

Upon the l*acific coast are several active State historical societies, 
notably those of Oregon and Washington. The Southwest Society 
of the Ardueological Institute of Anierica, with headquarters at Los 
Angeles, is rapidly coming to the front, and promisees schhi to l)ecome 
an important facttor in historical resc^arch in this interesting region, 
embracing Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and southern California. 

The conference of historical societies of the Pacific coast conducted 
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at Portland in the tliird week of August last, and participated in by 
Messrs. Shanihangh and Thwaitos, of your eoinniittet',, and by Prof. 
E. G. Bourne, of the council, was a spirited withering. But the dis- 
advantage arising from the great distances iK^tween the s(»,veral cen- 
tei-s of far Western historical activity was strongly expresscnl, and 
the need of some central agency of co-operation emphasized, this 
Ixjing the keynote of the discussion. There was a general feeling of 
satisfaction when it was unanimously determined to utilize the 
PaciKc Coast Prauch of this ass<Ktiation as such common me<lium. 
Herein lie large opportunities for the branch, and it is sincerely 
hoped that its uuinagers uuiy succeed in realizing the aspirations 
awakened in the several State societies by this propose<l relationship. 

The four s(»veral attempts at co-oi)eration above enumerated ai^e 
typical and suggestive: (1) An attempt to co-ordinate the work of a 
limited district within a State inunenscdy rich in historical nmterial 
and opportunities; (2) a federation of the local historical scwieties 
of an entire Commonwealth, independent of the State scwiety; (H) 
a system wheit^by local societies are admitted as auxiliaries of the 
State organization; and (4) a suggestion to effect co-operation 
throughout a wide Iwlt of historically related Con unon wealths by 
utilizing a s(H*tional branch of the American Historical Association. 

Still another form of co-operation has, on motion of the Wisconsin 
s(H;iety, recently Imhmi inaugurated in the region of the up|M'r and 
central Mississip|)i Valley. That institution U^ing about to |>ublish 
a bulletin desctriptive of its own nuinusi*ript collections, pro|>osiHl to 
other libraries, societies, and i)rivate collectoi-s in its neighborhood 
to append then^to similar descriptions of such of their nnmuscTipts 
as bear uiK)n American history. Favorable responses weiv. rc»ceived 
from the Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio (Cincinnati), 
the Old Northwest (leneah)gical Society (Columbus), Mr. C. M. 
Burton of Detroit, the Chicago Historical Smtiety, the Chicago 
Public Library, the Newl>erry Library of Chicago, Mr. Edward E. 
Ayer of Chicago, the University of Illinois (Urbana), the Minne- 
sota Historical Society (St. Paul), the State Historical Society of 
Iowa (Iowa City), the Missouri Historical Society (St. Ijouis), the 
Mercantile Library of St. Ijouis, the State Historical Society of 
Missouri (Columbia), Mr. Ixiuis Houck, of Caj^c Girardeau, Mo., 
and the Kansas Historical Society (Topeka). The publication of 
th&se lists of nmnuscripts under one cover and connnonly indexe^l 
will, of coui*se, prove helpful to stutlenis of American history by 
emd)ling them to ascertain the strength of nearly all the several 
collections in the upjx^r Mississippi basin at the minimum expendi- 
ture of time and effort. 

It is hojxid by the Wis(H)nsin socii'ty that this bidletin may prove 
suggestive to other sections as an example of one form of ix)ssiblo 
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co-opcratioii.<» Similnr co-operative bibliographies might well be 
compiled of j)ortraits, broadsich^s, and other illustrative matter, and 
chetik lists 1k», prepared of raix^ hist<>ri<*al works, documentary col- 
lections, etc. The example sc»t by the libraries of Boston, Washing- 
ton, and (Chicago, in publishing combined lists of their ]>eriodicals, 
nniy well serve as a hint for the historical societies. 

The Library of (Congress, a(;ting in conjuncticm with the Carnegie 
Institutions Department of Historical Research, has now fairly en- 
tered upon its givat task of securing transcripts; of all documents in 
Euro|M»an archives illustrative of American history. As soon as the 
material is available, it would Ih». quite feasible for local societies in 
any State, or State societies in any section, to co-ojMirate in the edit- 
ing and j)ublication of so nnich thereof as was considered connnon to 
the history of the territory embraced in such federation. A union for 
the ])urchase or transcription of such other materials as did not come 
within the scoi)e of the Washington undertaking might also be 
established. Even in limited sc^ctions, such as that served by the 
I^ay Staje Historical Ix»ague, a co-ojwrative buivau woidd doubtless 
Ix^ found helpful, esiK^cially in plans for interesting the public. 

In the publication of documentary material, no doubt there has 
<K»c4isionally, in neighlNU'ing States, Ikhmi more or less duplication. 
There have Ihhmi instan<'es of duplication Ix^tween State and hn'al 
societies within the same Connnon wealth, arising from lack of agree- 
ment as to their respective fiehls. C^)-operation would tend to mini- 
mize this difliculty; yet, in the casl^ of State-supported societies;, 
there are apt to Ih^ certain ollicial barriers to |H»rfect co-operation; 
and it is open to (|ue.stion whether duplication has not some advan- 
tages, for the publications of one State are not as a rule obtainable 
gratis by students in another. It is, however, important that there 
should Im sonie common understanding in theses nuitters, in order 
that what is done shall be done intelligently and pm'])osely. 

Indeed, it is in just such inter-society conference's as this that the 
most useful co-operation nuiy \k\ effected. Within States, no doubt 
organized fe<lerations like those of Pennsylvania and Mas.sachusetts 
will lH»st subserve the interests of -all concerned and secure both 
continuity of united elFort and projH^r differentiation; but l)etween 
State societies? it is possible that in most cases a hard-and-fast or- 
organizai.ion might prove less us(«ful than temporary conventions to 
meet inunediate aiul varying needs. 

■ So long ago ns 1807 tlic Wlnconsln fioclcty pnbllRlicd : I. S. Brndley, "Avnilnbic 
Miitcrlnl for the Study of IpRtUntionnl nifltory of the Old North woRt/* Win. IIlRt. Soc. 
VrocmHnu^, 180(1, pp. 115-14.**. Thl« roiiHlfltc<1 of n lint of I ho H.tntiitofl, rcbrIoii InwR, 
IcglRhitlvn donimontK iind JonrnnlR, JoiirnnlR of ronKlltiittonnI ctinvontlonR, nnd ncws- 
pnpor flh'M of Mio Old NorthwoHt Torrllory niid of tho StntoA of Ohio, Tndlnnn, llllnolR, 
Mlfiiignn, ntid WIncoiimIii, piihliHhod prior lo 1K51, to Imi found In public llhriirlcM within 
those Stiiics. 
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Another form of co-operative agreement is desirable between his- 
torical societies and public libraries working within the same field. 
As already noted, many local societies are quartered in the buildings 
of such libraries, the former being granted either a separate library 
and museum room or s[x^cial alcoves in the book stiick. Differentia- 
tion is thus easily arranged, and each institution can be and often is 
of great Ixjiiefit to the other. But there are numerous instances 
where society and public library, separately houH^d, are engaged in 
needless and costly duplication. In such (•as(%s some sort of under- 
standing should certainly be eutvjvd into. 

The relations bctweim State histori(ni] societies and State libraries 
are likewise often quite lacking in deiinition. Diiferentiation is 
simple in those Western States, like Wisconsin, where the State 
so<;iety, acting as the ti'ustee of (he (Commonwealth, conducts what 
is in eifect the mis(x<tllaneous State library, the nominal State libniry 
l)eing simply the law library of the supreme court. But this condi- 
tion obtains in but few Commonwealths; in others, agi^eements have 
yet to be perfected by which these two agencies of collection shall 
supplement each other rather than duplicate. 

A system of annual reports from local to State societies would be 
desirable, as in case of the auxiliaries in Iowa and Wisconsin. On 
the other hand, similar reports from State organizations to this 
Association, although not provided for in our charter, would surely 
tend to arouse more general interest in an undertaking in which all 
are deeply concerned. At i)resent the work of the smrieties is t(M> 
largely individual, and to that extent narrow. It sorely needs uni- 
fying, sectionally and nationally. Federated relationship, organized 
or unorgtmized, would, in our opinion, strengthen the hands of all, 
from the national body to that of the smallest historical society in 
the land. 

Until the "round table" confei'ence at Chicago, in 11)04, st»veral 
of the most important of the State societies were quite unrepi-esc^ntcd 
at the sessions of the American Historical Association. Very likely 
this has l)een the fault of the Association tpiitc as much as theirs, 
for in our programmes scant attention has hitherto Iwen i)aid to 
the serious problems confronting State and Umxl s<H;ieties — supiMU't, 
organization, scope, methods, and.co-oi>eration. 'J'he council of the 
Association has, however, at the present session (1905) wisely cre- 
ated a section devoted to these matters, and its successive annual 
conferences will doubtless bear rich fruitage. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Reuben G. Thwaites, Chahmian. 
Benjamin F. Shambaugh. 
Franklin L. Riley. 
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APPENDIX. 

Data concorniiip; the wvornl iiationnl,^ S(U!tional, State, and local 
historical organizations in tlio United States, summarized from infor- 
mation furnished bj' the n^pcctive bodies upon the blank gi^^en on 
pages 252, 253, ante, si»nt out in February, 1005. Twelve months later 
(January 24, lOOG) typewritten copies of these paragraphs were 
mailed for correction to each organization originally reporting, replies 
being received from niost of them. As here j^ublished, the para- 
graphs contain such corrections to date as were contained in these 
sc».veral re^sponses. Where no reply was receive<l, the paragraph 
stamls as origimilly |)rei)ared from the data furnished in 1905. 

It will Ik* noticcMl tlnit the names of several local societies appear id 
the tabulated statement on pages 258-2(»l, ante, for which no detailed 
paragraphs appear in (he following list. The.st^ are organizations 
whose nanu's weiv, obtained by the connnittw from various sources, 
but from which no detailed reports could be obtained, despite per- 
sistent inquiries. 

National Sociktiks. 

At'chwohujical InHtitute of Anwn<.a. — ()rganize<l 1870. Income 
derived from memlx^rship (hK»s and contributions from those inter- 
ested in archaeological n*si»arch. Dues: life, $100; annual, $10. 
Fifteen affiliated societies in different ccntei's of the United States, 
each of which clux>ses its own officei*s and has repi*esentation on the 
council of the institute. An annual meeting of the council held eich 
year. A gcmeral public meeting for discussion and papers held in 
Decemlwr at different places. The affiliated societies receive one or 
more lectures each year. Ixn-tuixu* serves without pay; traveling 
expensc^s lK>rne by institute. Investigations are pursued in four 
fields — (ilrwk, llonuin, orienlal, and Ameri<*an ardueology. Three 
schools are nuiintained: American School of (^lassicjil Studies at 
Athens, established 18KI (its chief ex|)iorations have l)een undertaken 
at Corinth) ; American School of (^lassi(5al Studie>4 in Rome, organ- 
ized in 1805, in which the institute uuiintaiiis thrcH'. fellowshi]>s; 
American ScImmiI for Oriental Resc^arch in PaUvstine, founded in 
1000. In American arclueology the policy is to co-operate with exist- 
ing agencies, supporting fellowships, atul ]n'oviding means for si)e- 
cial excavations. The institute has conducted explorations at Assos, 
in the Troad, and on the island of Crete; has directed the Wolfe 
expeditions to Babylonia and to Asia Minor; has nn\<le investiga- 
tions in Mexico, New Mexico, and among the Indians of the South- 
western States. Publications: American Jowmal of ArchiBology^ 
an illnstrated quarterly; Papers^ Bulletins^ and Reports^ 7 volumes; 
Investigations at Assos ^ etc 
II. Doc. 923, 59-1 18 
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American Antiquarian Socnety^ Worrrstcr^ Mass. — Foimdecl in 
1812. Ainericnn iiuunlHU'ship now fixed «(. 140; private institution, 
sustained by fiH;s and endowineiif funds. Mwtings semi-annually, at 
Boston in April, at AVoreester in ()clolK»r. Pn»s(»nt hall, eoinpleted 
in 1878, <*ontains a iisc^fiil library of i2(),(MM) vohiines, es|HH;ially rirh 
in historical works; newspai)er collections from (he earliest issues 
to the present time; important and comprehensive collection of 
United States and other official documents; catalogue excellent; paid 
library staff in chargi». Valuable portraits, antiques, and manu- 
scripts; Revolutionary orderly lM>oks, Cotton and Increase Mather's 
diaries and sermons; "Notebook kept by Thomas I^chford," 1()38- 
1641 ; Thomas's " History of Printing " and other works. Archa»o- 
logical cabinets of Indian and Mexican relics. Proceedings pub- 
lished since IS-JO; transactions in seven volumes, entitled Arcfueo- 
logica Americana, A Partial Index to the Proceedinys (1812-80) 
was printed in 1883. Contents of the Proceedings (1880-1003) is- 
sued in 1906. 

American Baptist Historical Society^ Philadelphia, — Life mem- 
bers enrolled upon payment of $10; present memlH^rship, 150. The 
library was destroyed by fire a few years ago. The scK'iety has l)cen 
trying to regain its former condition, but is embarrasscul by lack 
of money. Its object is to collect materials pertaining to the history 
of the Baptist denominati(m and to preserve l)ooks written by Bap- 
tists. 

American Geographical Society ^ New York, — Sustained by invested 
fund and dues; 3(55 life memliers in total of 1,400. Owns building 
valued at $200,000. Six meetings annually, of a business and sci- 
enti(ic character. Library mainly geographical, carefully catalogued, 
40,000 volumes. Transactions since 1852 published in the Bulletin^ 
37 volumes. 

American- Irish Ilistorial l^ocicty. — Organized January 20, 1897. 
Life membership fee, $60; annual, $5. Sustained by meml)ers; 
meets thrice a year, on annivei*sary days. No building yet i)rovided, 
but library is being collected. Has published five annual volumes 
and several pamphlets. The s(»cretary's office is in Boston, Mass. 

American Jewish Historical Society^ Neio York. — Organized in 
1892. Membership fees: life, $100; annual, $5. Holds annual 
meeting at which papers are read and discussed. Library of 600 
volumes and numerous pam[)klcts, housed in Jewish Theological 
Seminary. Card catalogue. Possesses some manuscripts of the In- 
quisition in Mexico; several Dutch manuscripts; also a few other 
relics. Issues an annual volume of Publications (13 now publishe<l). 

American Negro Historical Society^ Philadelphia, — Organized 
1897; reorganized 1902. Supported by membei*ship fcH»s. Monthly 
meetings from Scptemlx^r to June. The society is yet in its infancy, 
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and 1ms done little lK\von<l colleetinp; photofj:raphs, pamphlets, and 
ivlies oonneded with the history of the nep;ro in l^hiladelphin. 

Amrncan Nnnhiamathi and Arrhwological Somety^ Netn York, — Or- 
pmized, 1858; a private corporation. AIeinlH»rshii) fees: life, $100; 
anninil, $10. Has invested fnnds of $11,000. • llc^idar meetings, four 
annually. Occupies rented quarters; buihling in coui-sc of construc- 
tion. Library, with card catalogue, of 55,000 volumes and 25,000 
])amphlets, the latter catalogued in various ways. Museum of 30,000 
coins, nuMlals, and arclurological objects. Holds <HTasional lecturers, 
open to guests and mend)ei*s. Issues Annual Pvoreedinfjs,' is in flour- 
ishing condition. 

(U)lonial DawcH of Avievha^ A>/r York, — Organized 1800. Mem- 
U^rship fees: Life, $100; initiation, $5; annual, $5. Library in. the 
New Vork Society library building. Collections of Americami of 
the colonial period; publications of the s^mie character. Maintains 
muscMun and art collections. 

Germun-Amencan Ilistovlcal Society^ Philadelphia, — Membership, 
71); meetings per year, 12; publishes the (rcrman-Ajn^^rican Annals 
(monthly), succeeding the Americana Germanica (quarterly). 

Jewish Puhlication Society of Ainerica^ Philadelphia. — Organized 
1888, incorporated 189G. Private corporation. During fiscal year 
ending April 30, 1905, its receipts from life and aimual member- 
shij) fees, private donations, en<1owment funds, and miscellaneous 
income aggregated $18,191.13. Members must be of the Jewish faith, 
but subscril>ers may secure publications by payment of annual fees; 
business meetings arc held annually. There are two secretaries, be- 
sides stenographers and salaried canvassiM', the total salaries amount- 
ing to $5,000 ixir annum; ollice rent, $300; total expenses during the 
last fiscal year, $18,877.99. Tlie publications of the society include 
Lady Magnus's Ontlines of Jewish History^ H. Grajtz's History of 
the Jews^ and the Jewish Year Book, With the growth of the Jew- 
ish population in wealth and numbers the society's prosi>ects are 
encouraging. 

National Society of the Danghters of the American Revolution^ 
Washington^ D, C, — Organized 1890. A national institution, char- 
tered by Congress. Support is derived from membership fees, pri- 
vate donations for a Memorial Continental Hall, and income of 
current and building fund. Income of current fund, last year, 
i^9,695.46; of building fund, $90,435.07. There are life and annual 
members. National meetings are held annually (Continental Con- 
gress) ; board meetings monthly from October to June ; chapter meet- 
ings vary (generally monthly). Eighteen clerks are employed for 
genealogical, historical, and clerical work. A Memorial C'Ontijiental 
Hall, <!osting from $;U)0,(K)0 to $500,0(K), is in course of construction. 
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Present headquartci's in Washington I»an and Trust Company 
Building, annual rental lieing $2,755.80. Running ex|>enses aggre- 
gate $38,02l:.83. The society maintains an liistorical an<l geneah>gii-al 
library with 3,285 titles, catalogued on the dictionary plan (not ty|M^- 
written). The society's niuseinn of Uevolutionary reliirs and por- 
traits of Revolutionary characters is now in the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. Manuscript collections embrace application papers of 52,403 
members, with the records of their Revolutionary ancestoi^s. Publi- 
cations consist of The American Monthly Ma<fazine (official organ of 
the society). Annual Report to Congix^ss of United States, and Line- 
age Booh (records of meml)ers — two such volumes issued yearly). 

National So<riety of Sons of the American Revolution^ WaHhinffton^ 
T). C\ — Total nienilK»rship, 11,800; includes 41 State societies. The 
national society library has a few hundn^d reference books; similar 
collecti(ms in libraries of Staie so<*ieties. Applications for meud>er- 
slii]) on file with the registrar-general include pe<ligrees of uiore than 
10,000 pei'sons, with proofs of ancestoi's' Si»rvices in the Revolution, 
making a most valuable genealogical and historical collection. l*ub- 
lishes a National Year Rooky and the State societies issue Year Rookn 
and other histori<^al works. (Now chartered by act of ('ougress ap- 
proved June J), JJHM;.) 

PrcHbyterian IliHtorical Society ^ PhiUuIelphia, — OrganiziMl 1852; 
private corporation. Membership fees: Life, $100; annual, $5. 
Monthly meetings of coimcil; one annual meeting. Salaried staH', 
two clerks; quarters by arrangement with board of publication. Ex- 
tensive collection of biographies and other nuiterial for chun^h his- 
tory, catalogued in part; muscMun of portraits, prints, and other an- 
tiques; a collection of nuinuscripts. Presc»rves weekly church papei-s; 
publishes Journal. Limited income; few workers. 

Prince Society^ Ronton^ Mann. — Organized May 25, 1858; incorpo- 
rated March 18, 1874. Private corporation, editing an<l printing 
manuscripts an<l b<M>ks in American history. Publislu^ not mon^ 
than one volume a year, assessing |)roportioiuite part of cost against 
memlMU's, who re<*eive copy of work. No other dues, lias aUiut 2(N) 
memlK^'s; no salaricil staif. Publishes l^rinrc Sochty l^uhHcatioii.Sy 
of which 2S) voluuies have now appeared, including IIutchiiiHou. 
PaperHy 2 volumes; WooiVs New Knyland Pronpect; D union? s Let- 
fern from New Km/land; Andron Tracts^ Ji volumes; Sir Will tarn, 
Alexander; John Wheelwriyht; Voyaf/ett of the Northmen to Am- 
erica; Ohamplain^ft Voyayen^ 15 volumes; New Knylinh (Uniaan; Sir 
Walter Raleigh; Capt. John Mason; Sir Ferdinando Gorges^ 3 
volumes; AutinomianiHvi in M assach^isettn Bay; John Checldey^ 2 
volumes; Edward Randolph^ 5 volumes; Sir Ihimfrey Gylherte. 

Society of Colonial Wars (general society). — Life membei's, about 
1,000; annual members, 3,000. Two meetings annually. Collects 
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innlorini on colonial wnrs. Ilns piiMisluMl ivrords of soldiers in theses 
wnrs niid |>n))<M*s on colonial liistorv. Pnl)lislios a Refjifitcr trienni- 
ally. 

Ihiitarhin IliHtoriral Soriett/^ li<dmout^ MdHs, — Menil>crship, 115; 
owns no hnildin^. Holds an nnnmil nicoting at which an address is 
dcliv<»red. Society has a small library of parish histories and memo- 
rabilia of the liberal religious development at home and abroad. 
Has published three addresses. 

U ni rerftalist l/iMtorical Society^ Tvfta C allege ^Masfi, — Holds annual 
meetings at which an essay may be presented. Library of 5,200 vol- 
mnes pertaining to <loctrine of universal salvation; complete collec- 
tion of jK'riodicals of sjune character. Cai-d catalogue for j^art of 
library. Some manuscripts, as yet unarranged. 

Sectional Societies. 

Vonfetlevate Mnnorlfd Literary Soewty^ Richmond^ Va. — Estab- 
lished in 1890. Not entiivly a private corporation. Annual mein- 
lK»i'ship fees the principal source of support. Other source.s, sale of 
catalogues, souvenii*s, and contributions from chapters of the United 
Confederate Veterans of different States. Anniuil expenses about 
$2,0(M). MemlH^rship fees: Life, $10; annual, $1. Monthly business 
meetings are hehl, also an annual meeting in Decemln'r. No salaries 
except to house regent and assistant and janitor at the Ckmfederate 
Museum. The museum building (formerly the "White House of 
the Confederacy," having Ix^en occupied by the family of Jefferson 
Davis while he was president of the Confederate States) and the 
grounds, valued at $00,000, were pre.sented by the city of Richmond 
to this society for a Confederate Museimi. The society maintains a 
library com]K>sed of materials, printed and manuscript, relating to 
the history of the South prior to the war between the States. It is 
partly catalogued, card system. The museum contains between 5,000 
and 8,000 articles, Confederate relics. It also has portraits of Con- 
fetlerate ofricei*s, camp scenes from life, 32 fine oil scenes of the siege 
of (Charleston, Fort Sinnler, etc. Manuscript collection contains 
original fetters, ordei*s, official papers, addresses Iwforc Confederate 
organizations, etc. The newspajM^r material consists only of clip- 
pings from pajwrs and files relating to Confederate subjects. 
The society'' assists in every way i>ossible research in the field of 
southern history. Occasional public lectures are given, usually on 
the war between the States. The only publications issued are a Me- 
nwrial Book^ HiHfory of the KHtahlhhnumt of the Mnseutn, Scrap- 
(tookj etc. Ilie present condition of the society is prosperous. In- 
terest in its work is steadily increasing. 

Oonneetinit Valley Ilistorieal Society^ Springfield^ Mass. — Organ- 
ized 187G ; life membei*ship fee, $50 ; annual, $1. Quarterly meetings, 
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othci'S occasionally. Uiu'ata1o<i;iKHl library of 1,000 lN>oks and pani- 
plilcts. Two volumes pnblisluMi by the socioly. Seeks (o su|)|>le- 
nient public library; condition ^(mmI. 

New Kngland Catholic Hinto rival Ho(Hettf^ lionton, — Mcnd)crship, 
150; two meeiings annually for nmding and <liscussion of hist4)rical 
papers. The society has no library. 

Neto England Histaric Geneahujioal Soaiety^ lioston, — Organ ize<l 
November 1, 1844. Private corporation. Memln^i-ship fees: Life, 
$50; annual, $5. Annual income from all sources, $12,300. Monthly 
meetings, except during summer season, for business and literary pur- 
poses. Owns building worth $05,000. Salaried staif, varying from 
10 to 18 persons. Library of (50,000 titles, partly catalogued, devoted 
to genealogy and New England local history; some early local news- 
pai>ers, but recent files not extensive; museum of curios, portraits, and 
other antiques. Vaduable manuscript collections, inctluding Knox 
papers of 55 folio volumes. Previously published, Watcrn^ (rOh£u1o<f- 
ical (fhanhtf/H hi KnglaiuL PrescMit publications: New Knylaml IUh' 
toriral a ltd (tvnvaloyiral I leg in! vv^ (juarterly; Annual Proceedings; 
Vital Statiatirs of MaHHavhusettH Towns^ 25 printed, 5 in i)reptiration; 
Abstract of Wills in Prerogatioc Court of Ciintarburiiy England; 
memorial biographies and miscellaneous gleanings. Condition (tour 
ishing. 

New England Method int Historical Societg^ lioston. — Organized 
May 5, 1880; successor of New Kngland (/onference of Historical 
Society of the Methodist Kpiscoi>al Church, 185?)-] 872. Private cor- 
poration. Meml)ership fees: Life, $50; annual, $1. One annual 
meeting, nine monthly meetings. Occupies hmhu by courtesy in build- 
ing of Wesleyan Association. Library of Ji,5()0 lM)oks and 15,000 
pamphlets on Methodist Churcrh history; <;ard catalogue in nsc*. 
Museum of Methodist history; manus<*ript of local chuidies, 
sketches, sermons. Proceedings^ 18 niunl)ei's issue<I. Financiul losses 
in 1903 have retarded work of the society. 

^^Old Northwest " Genealogical Societg^ Columhus^ Ohio. — Organ- 
ized, 181)7. Private corporation. Membersbip fcM»s: Life, $50; 
annual, $3; admission, $5. Occasional ad<lress(\s at (|uarterly nuH't- 
ings. Occupies quartet's in Kranklin County ISlemorial I Fall. Sec- 
retary with small salary, lias library, j)artly catalogued, of 2,150 
titles i)ertaining chiefly to genealogy and l(K*.al history. SnudI 
museum and a few nuinuscripts and newspapers. Offers <K?casional 
public lectures; publishes (icnealogical Qiiarterlg. ( condition very 
good. 

Pacific Coast Branch of Ameincan Historical Association. — Organ- 
ized April 9, 1004. A person holding meml>ership in the American 
Historical Association is entitled to membership in the Pacific Coast 
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Brnndi without the payment of any additional dues. Expenses of 
annnal meeting are i)aid by the American Historical Association. 
Meeting, annual; special meetings may be held. (A special meeting 
was held at Portland, in Angiist, 1005.) Proceedings published in 
A^nerican IlistoHcal Review and in the Annual Report of the Ameri- 
can Historical AsKCK'intion. The ])Mrpose of the orgtinization is to 
further historical interests on the Pacific coast and to keep such inter- 
ests in touch with those* of the American Historical AsscK-iiation. 

Southern UiHtorn AMMoriatwUy Wax/thu/toH^ I), (L — ^Organizcd in 
Ai)ril, 181)(). Private corporation. All pei*s(ms interested in its ob- 
jects are eligible lo uuMulnH'ship. Aimual meelings are held. Annual 
memlKM*ship dues, %\\ life memlM'rshi|) dues, $:M). Has issued vol- 
umes of VuUliViitiouH^ on various ))hase.s of southern history, embrac- 
ing bibliographies, diaries and journals of llcvolutionary soldiers and 
early explorers, biographical and genealogical articles, and important 
document's hitherto un])ublished. 

The Teimesnee Valhy Iliiftorwal Soeiety^ Tluntsville^ Ala, — Organ- 
ized September 3, 1002. Altogc^ther private; not incorporated. 
Membei*ship fees its oidy source of sui)port. Provisions for member- 
ship, life, annual, honorary. Mwtings held annually for presenta- 
tion of pa|)ers, receiving of reports, etc. No salaried staff. No build- 
ing. Can not approximate annual exi)enditures. No library nor 
nniscMun nor nmnus(*ript collections. Collects and preserves local 
paper. The TentieHnee Valley. The pul>lications of the society consist 
of occasiomil circulai-s; some i)aiKn's apjMjar in local newspaper. 
Makes annual reports to the Alabauui Department of Archives and 
History. For publislie<l accounts of society, si»e Gulf States Ilistori- 
eat Mayazine^ Volume 1, pages 58, 220, 200; also Traiisaetions Ala- 
ha ma. lHntoriral Soriety^ Volume IV, i)ag(\s 103, 402, 580. 

United (Confederate Veterans. — Organized at New Orleans, La., 
June 10, 1880. Not a State institution. The objects and purposes of 
this organization are " social, literary, historical, and benevolent," 
The following extract is taken from the constitution: "It will en- 
deavor to unite in a general federation all associations of Confederate 
veterans, soldiers, and sailoi's now in existence or hereafter to be 
formed; to gather authentic data for an impartial history of the 
war between the States ; to i^reserve relics or mementos of the same ; 
lO cherish the tics of friendshii) that shoidd exist among men who 
have shared common dangei^s, common sufferings and privations; to 
care for the disabled and extend a helping hand to the needy; to 
jirotect the widows and the or|)hans an<l t« make and preserve a 
record of the sc»rvic<»s of every memlK^r, an<l, sis far as i^issible, of 
those of oin* coiura<les who have precede<l us into etc».rnity." Mem- 
lH*i*ship in l(K*al cam])s, bivouacs, or associations belonging to the 
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general organization is restricted to those who are able to give " satis- 
factory i>roof of honorable service and discharge in the Confederate 
army or navy." Expenses can not be stated definitely. Annual 
reunions are held. An historical connnittee makes a rei)ort at each 
reunion. Local organizations are encouraged to promote historical 
investigation, and many of their historians have prepared valuable 
contributions to Confederate military history. 

United Daughters of the Confederacy^ Nashville^ Tenn. — Organized 
at Nashville, Tenn., September 10, 1894. Not a State institution. 
An association the objects of which are ^Miistorical, e<hica(iona1, 
memorial, Uuievolent, and social." Supported by an annual |M^r 
capita tax. IVlembership based upon relationship to or des<'ent from 
Confederate soldiers, sailors, and civil oflicHM's. Annual conventions 
are held. Has many activities. P2x|x^nses can not be stated defi- 
nitely. Special lines of research w<u'k an^ undertaken through its 
general and division historical <*onunittees. It |>ublislies an annual 
volume of MinutcH, It is in a pros|KM'ous condition. 

United Hon>( of (-on federate Veteraiifi^ aM outgo me ry^ Ala, — Organ- 
ized at Richmond, Va., June JiO, ISJXJ. Not a State institution. Source 
of supiK)rt, annual per <nipita tax of 10 cents upon each memlxT. 
MemlKU'ship limitx^d to lineal " des(»endants of those who served in 
the Confederate army or navy to the end of the war, or who died in 
prison or while in actmd sf^rvice, or who were killed in battle, or who 
were honorably retired or discharged." Annual reunions held at 
the same time and place as the reimicm of the United Confederate 
Veterans. Exercises consist of general business, reports of officers 
and committees, election of officers, etc. No salaried staflf. Expenses 
can not Im^ stated definitely. Through an historical connnittee it 
conducts investigations in the history of the civil war. It is the 
endeavor of this connnittee, as well as of Icx^d camps affiliated with 
the general organization, ^' to encourage the writing by participants 
therein of accounts, narratives, memoirs, histories of battles, episodes, 
and occurrences of the wai* Ixitween the States; to gather authentic 
data, statistics, documents, reports, plans, maps, and other nniterial 
for an impartial history of the Confederate side; to collect and pre- 
serve relics and mementos of the war; to make and perpetuate a 
record of the service of every memlx^r of the United Confederate 
Veterans and all other living Confederate v(»terans, and, as far as 
possible, of their connades who have precedcul them into eternity." 
Division historical conunittees and camp historians assist in the 
accomplishment of these objects. Some camps have nuide valuable 
collections of military papers and relics. The publications of this 
. organization are an annual volume of the Minutes of the Reunion^ 
general orders, and circulars. 
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State Sociktika. 
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Ahthiwia Conference Ilwtoriml Society ^ Methodist Episcopal 
Church Souths Montgomenj^ Ahi, — Organized at tlio session of the 
conforenco in Dothan, Ala., l)eceml)er 8, 1905. Not a State institu- 
tion. ()l)joct«, " tlie collocation and presi»rvation of the history of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South in the bounds of the Alabama 
Conference." Source of suj>i)ort, nieinbershij) fees. Membership, 
life, active, and honorary. Holds annual meetings. No salaried 
staff. Too early to estinuite exi)enses. No library, but will make a 
coHoi'tion of Alabanni Methodist material. Pre^^erves Alabanni 
Christian Adrocate and Nashville Adrocate. Publications of the 
society not yet determined. AVill nuike an anniuil report to the Ala- 
bama Department of Archives and History. Present conditions and 
pros|)ects are excellent. 

AJahaniH Department of Archives and History^ Montgomery ^ 
Ala, — Established by legislative act approved February 27, 1901. 
A State institution, l<H*ated in the capitol. Objects and purix)ses, the 
care and <'ust<Mly of ollicial archives, the t'ollection of nuiterials bear- 
ing on the history of the State, publi<*ation of the offi<^ial records, eta 
Sup|M>rted entirely by State a|)propriatons. Official and Statistical 
Register^ liepoi'ts of director, and blanks, circulars, etc., which may 
be needed for the us(» of department, i>aid out of the ))ublic treasury. 
Salaried staff: Director, $1,800 a year; stenographer, $G00; assistant, 
$H()0 a year (two latter paid for out of annual maintenance fund of 
$2,500). Maintains library, nuisenm, an<l art gallery, and manu- 
script collections. Special collections: Yancey numuscripts and 
pai)ers, Curry collection, remnant of Pickett historical library, M^qk 
collection, Ix»wis numuscripts, Confe<lerate rosters, etc. State news- 
j>apers, about 200 in numlxu*, are preserved and bound from time to 
time. KcscMirch work is encouraged an<1 aided. Anthropological 
and arclueological work an*, also fostere<l and aided by the depart- 
ment. No lecture coursers are offered, though the din^ctor often de- 
livei-s ))ublic lectures In^fore colleges, schools, and elsewhere. All his- 
torical societies in Alal)auui are invited to make annual rejMU'ts to 
the director of the Department of Archives and History, the same 
to 1m' published as a part of his Annual Report, Presc^.nt t'cmdition, 
excellent; prospects for the future, encouraging. 

Alabama Historical Society, — Organized July 8, 1850, at Tusca- 
loosa, Ala. Headquarters were moved to Birmingham in 1900, and 
thence to Montgom^jry in 1901. Private corporation. Its principal 
soin-ce of income, membershij) fees. Annual ap))roi)riation of $1,000 
from the Stnte since 1898. Income can not be definitely stated. 
Membership: Life, annual, corresponding, and honorary. Holds aii- 
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nual meetings for consideration of lustorica] papers, reports of offi- 
cei-s and coininittocss, and administrative business. lias no salaried 
staff. No building. Collections turned over lo Alabama Depart- 
ment of Archives and History. Has no library, no museum or art 
collection, no manuscript collections, and no ne\vsj)a|Kir c4>lkH^tion. 
Publishes Annual Transactions^ containing proceedings of meetings, 
some original numuscripts, and nu)nographs. There was a revival of 
interest in 1898, which has continued. 

Alaska District Historical Lihrary and Museum^ Sitka^ Alaska. — 
Established by an act of (^4)ngress June <>, U)Oi), United State-s insti- 
tution. Salaried staff, one jKirson at $(50 per month. Maintains 
museum of Alaskan objects. Library contains Imoks, pamphlet,s, an<l 
manuscripts relating to Alaska. 

Arkansas Historical Association^ Fayetteville^ Ark, — Organized 
Deceml)er 18, 1903, as local society among the students of the uni- 
versity. Reorganized on broader basis for the State November, 1904. 
JVivate corporation. Meml)ership dues: Life, $80; annual, $2. 
Meetings held annually; poorly attended. No sailaried offi(tei-s. No 
buildings and no <piartei's, except privilege of using imiversity li- 
brary as depository. Income from dues, $125 a year. Expenditures 
up to date, $150. Beginning to collect lK>oks, pamphlets, and news- 
paper files. No publication yet, but hope to issue an annual volume 
January, 1907. 

Ai'kansas IlisUmf (JomniiHsiou, — Erectted by tlie legislature A|)ril, 
1905. Consists of five members appointed by the president of the 
Arkansas Historical A.ssociation. Appropriation, $250 for investiga- 
tion, $1,000 for pid)Iication of first volume. Commission now organ- 
ized; its duty is "to direct and supervisee the printing of the first 
volume of the publications of siiid association," and to investigate 
and locate all extant sources of information bearing on the history 
of the State, to catalogue and publish siime. 

California Historical Society^ San Framrisco^ Cal. — Support, mem- 
bership fees, $5 annual. Membership comprises active, 150; life, 1. 
Meetings, about twelve each year at which historical papers are read. 
Library of 2,444 titles; local and Pacific coast history; a few news- 
papers. (Totally destroyed by earthquake and fire, April 18-21, 
1906.) 

The State Historical and Natural History Society of Colorado^ 
Denver^ Colo, — Organized 1879. Incorporated under le^slative 
enactment. Title to all its property vested in Stale. Support, State 
a|)propriation, alN)ut $5,700 per nuiiuiu; UKMulH^rship fees, $2 annu- 
ally for active meinlH»rs, $1 for associate ineuilH*rs, $25 for life mcm- 
Ixirs. Meinl)ership, active, life, honorai'y, and asso<;iate. Salaried 
staff, curator, $1,5(K); mus<nun assistant, $K(K). Iloustul in state house; 
20 rooms. Library, general; about 19,000 titles; not catalogue<l. 
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Mnsoiiin, historicftl tuul scientific; al)oiil. 25,000 imtnral history ob- 
jc<'(s; some i)icturcs. Sonic manuscripts. Over 400 files of ncws- 
j)a|H4's. ArcJncolo^y an<l anthropology, abonl JVKK) articKw rchitivo 
to the cliff cl\vellei>J (the most valmil>lc in existence). Ix»cturcs in 
nnisenm to pnpils from pnhlic. schools. Pul)li<;ations, Biennial Re- 
povtH and s|MH!iaI. Outlook promising. 

Voniwrticut /lifttorieal Sorieh/^ Hartford^ Conn, — Menil>crship, 
400. Joint occupancy of building with other libraries. Kcceives 
annually $1,000 from State, $100 to $400 from Athcnroum. Meet- 
ings: One annual; ei^ht regular. Library, partly catalo^j^ued ; 30,000 
titli«, including New England local histories, 1,300; genealogies, 
l,r)(K); Hobbins^s collection of early Ameri(!ana,7,(KK); extensive collec- 
tions of State and Congressional documents; 1,150 bound volumes of 
newspapers. Manuscripts estimated at 50,000, especially Wolcott, 
Wadsworth, Talcott, Trinnbull, an<l Patterson pajHU's. Special lists 
of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, an<l Connecticut hx^al his- 
tories, genealogies, and mainisc^ripts recently acquired. Publications, 
10 volumes of ColhwtioftJt^ averaging 4(K) pages each; several minor 
publications; Annual Keportn since 181)0. 

Historical Society of Delaware^ Wilmington^ Del. — Founded in 
1804; incorporated, 1808. Memlxjrship fees: Life, $25; annual, $5. 
Pres(»nt mendH'i*shi]), 150. Endowment fun<l, $5,500; annual State 
a|)propriation, $^100; annual income from all sources, $800. Monthly 
UHH'tings are held. Assistant librarian ivceivcs $10 a month and 
janitor $5. Rooms are rented at $150 a year. Total expenditures, 
$t5(K). A library of 2,500 volunu^ is maintaine<l. Catjilogued, Dewey 
classification. Few manuscript»s are collected. Public lecturers arc 
offei*ed occasionally on histori(;al subj(H:t«. The historicjil ])apei'S 
i"ead lK»fore the s<K'iety are i)rinted as liioffvaphiral and IliMtoHcal 
Papers^ 4 volumes, containing 42 pamphlets. Society is doing good 
work. 

Columbia Historical Society^ Washington^ I), C. — Organized April 
12, 18D4 ; incorporated May 3, 1804. Entirely a private corporation. 
Only source of support from mendHM*shi]> fees. PrescMit annual in- 
come, al)out $1,400. Meinlwrship <lues: Life, $50; annual, $5. All 
active memlM^s must 1k» residents of the District of Columbia. Meet- 
ings arc held on the second Monday evening from November to 
May, inclusive; one historical paper of fifty minutes or two of 
thirty minntcs each, with a general discussion. The recording sec- 
retary receives $100 annually in recognition of her faithful services. 
The collections contain about 2,000 titles. The library is housed, 
ivnt fr(H», by ihv. <!urator, an<l meetings are held in the banquet hall 
of the Shoreham Hotel, at $25 a night. Total expenditures, about 
$1)00. All volumes an<l pamphlets in the library relate to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. I'lw Records are published annually, including 
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auinual i*eports, ])roccec1iugs, transtictions, and ])a pel's n\a(l Ix^foro the 
society. Four lunulrod copies aix^ issued at a (iiiie, of about J500 
pages, with ilhistrations. From 29, in 18J)4, (lie society has grown in 
nuinl>ei*s to 278. The i)rospects are bright. 

Georgia Ilistorical Socrieti/y Sanannaft, — Organized in 1839. Pri- 
vate corporation. Present anninil income, about $2,000. One hun- 
dred members: Life, $250; annual, $25. Quarterly meetings are 
held. Librarian and recording secretary are salaried. Owns a 
building, erected t^jpecially for society, worth about $H0,000. Annual 
exjHjnditures, $2,000. A general library, ])rincipally historical, is 
maintained, consisting at pres(»nt of 20,000 volumes. Card iralalogue 
system. A number of nuinuscripts <mi (he early history of the State, 
such as letters of James llalH^rsham, i)roceedings of Provincial (\mi- 
gress, letters of Joseph Clay, notes of tlanies Jackson, and otluir 
material; also nuiny ohl files of newspa|HU*s. Occasionally 'public 
lectures are offered and historical publications are issued. Publit^a- 
tions: Oe(m/ia IlhUyrical l^oclcty Collecthnis^ 5 volumes, contain 
reports of the work. 

German- Aiiierlran IIiHtorical Sonety of Illhtoisy Chicago, — Organ- 
ized March 12, 1900. MemlH»rsliip fws: l^ife, $25; annual, $3. 
About 400 membere. Montlily and annual meetings. Library, 1580 
volumes. Salaried secretary. Journal, Deatsch-Amerikanische Ge- 
' schichtsbldttei'j 1901 to date. 

Illinois State Historical Library ^ Spring field ^ III. — Organized 1889. 
Is a State institution, receiving from the legislature in 1905 $5,000 
for all purposes. Has three salaried officei's; occupies rooms in 
State capitol. Library contains approxinnitely 18,000 titles, with 
printed card catalogue; strongi^st in western and Illinois history. 
Has no museum, but possesses Lincoln manuscripts of 1831-18^7; 
also a manuscript life of Lincoln, illustrated, and pa|Mti's on lilack 
Hawk's war. Collects Illinois newspapers, having complete tilers of 
Illinois State Register, 1835-1906; Illinois State Journal, 1831-1 90(). 
Publishes Annual Transactions; Dictionary (-atalogae of Library, 
1900. 

Illinois State IliHtoHcal Society, Sjrringfichl, III, — Organized 1899. 
Meml)ership fees: Life, $25; initiation, $1; anniuil, $1. Holds one 
annual meeting. Employs no salarie<l staff. The library and the 
society are parts of the State historical library. Though controlled 
as to the expenditure of State funds by the trustees of the library, 
this society has officers and a board of directors, as well as auxiliaries 
in several local so(.'ieties. Its publications api)ear with those of the 
library. Condition excellent. 

Indiana Historical Soriety, Indianapolis, I ml, — Organ ize<l 1830; 
reorganized 1888. Occupies room in capitol; recx)ives occasional 
grants from State. One annual meeting. liibrary, about 2,000 vol- 
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uiiios. I Ins issued tliroo voliiiiios of rnhlicatloiM since 1H88. Efforts 
roiihMTil cliiedy on pnhliention. 

lltHtonral Dvjutrfnu'nt of Itywa^ Drs MohwJiy Iowa. — Kst4iblishc(l 
\S\)± State institution. Support, appropriations by the State of 
about $10,000 annually. Salaried staff coni]K>sed of curator, $1,600; 
assistant curator, $1,(M)0; clerk an<I steno^raplier, $900; overseer of 
nuiseuni, $7'J0. IIouschI in building which when conipK*ted will have 
cost approxinnitely $400,000. Expenditures, apart from salaries, 
alMHit $5,000 per anniun. Library of 14,182 titles, chiefly State and 
western history; also biography, genealogy, statistics; typewritten 
card catalogue, Dewey classification. All of the leading newspapers 
of the State received and boiuid. Art collection of 85 oil portraits, 
chiefly of Towa men of prominence. Museum of archaeology and 
natural history. Anthropology and ardrn'ology field work consists 
of exploration of momuls and ancient graves in Towa. I^arge col- 
lection of autograph lettei-s and portraits. Manusc!ripts, 25 or }\0 
volumes in fine bin<ling. Publications, AnvaU of lovm^ a quarterly 
inagazine (21 volume^;) ; biennial reports (7) ; reprints of early laws 
(2 volumes) ; s(»veral nuiiniscri])t volumes relative to Iowa history. 

I^tate irmtoriral Soriett/ of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. — Organized 
1857. State institution, incorporated. Support: Permanent State 
appropriati<m, $7,500 annually. Mcmlwrship fees: Admission, $5; 
annual, $3; life, $50. Mwtings, annual, for busine^ss. Salaried staff, 
librarian and cataloguer, $0(iO; custodian, $480; collector, $t)00; 
e<litor, $4(X); assistant, $180; stenographer, $300. Housed by State 
university in Hall of Lilx'ral Arts. Library, relating chiefly to 
local, western, and American history, alwut 40,000 tithes; acc»essioned 
and shelf listed. Musc»um small. Manuscript collection small, con- 
fined to local history. Newspapei*s, alK>ut 150 of the leading news- 
pa pei-s of the State received, 2,(KK) boinid volumes on file. Si>ecial 
resi»nn'h work in Stale and local history a leading featuiv. of the 
acfivilies of the so('i(4y; work outlined and (rarrie<l on under the 
diivclion of board of (*ura(oi*s. Anlhnipology an<l arclue<»logy, an 
anthropological survey has Ikhmi undertaken; fiehl work un<ler <lirec- 
lion of trained anthropologist; reports published; collections jire- 
.si'rvecl. An in<1ustrial history of Towa outlined and invc»stigations 
begun. An Iowa biographical .series planne<l an<l in preparation. 
DcM'umentary history of political j)artie,s in preparation. Syste- 
matic publicati(m of the archives of the State outlined and begun. 
Several public lectures given each year. Publications, IGO page 
<iuarterly; Aim vol Report to governor of State (1-25); Document- 
ary Material Relating to the TliHtory of Iowa (8 volumes) ; Messages 
and Proclamations of the Governors of Iowa (7 volumes) ; Executive 
Journal of Iowa, in press; Annals of Iowa (12 volumes), discon- 
tinued; Iowa Historical Record (18 volumes), discontinued; eight 
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miscellaneous publications. All local historical societies of the State 
are auxiliaiy inenilxu-s of this State Historical Society. There are 
now 115 library nu^uilKjrs. 

/iunHan Stftta IIiHtot'tral Sociclj/^ Topvka^ Kana, — Or^iniziMl De- 
cember 13, 1875, at the inslance of the Kansas Editors and Pub- 
lishers' Association. Trustee of the State, 1879. Incorporated. Sup- 
port: State appropriation, $7,020 annually. Annual printing 
allowance, $3,201.45; menibersliip fees, $11)0. Total expenditures 
per annum, $10,881.45. Memlxu'ship: Active, life, honorary, corre- 
sponding; editors and ])iiblishers mcmlH'rs by virtue of the contribu- 
tion of their newspapers, 750. Meetings, annual, in December, for 
the repoi-t of secretary and reading of j)apers: Sahiried staff of five 
employees, with a pay roll of $^1,320 per annum. Housed in State 
capitol, occupying 9,000 scpuire feet, with excininge room in base- 
ment. Library of general interest; purchasers confined to history; 
119,000 titles; partially catah)gucd, Dewey system, ty^Hiwritten. Mu- 
seum for historical objects and arclueology, 8,502 objects; art collec- 
tion of iwrtraits of Kansans and Kansas views, 0,335 objects. Manu- 
scripts, collection of 27,900, relating chiefly to Kansas and Kansas 
affairs; card-cat a h)gued by author und subject. Newspapers and 
magazines of the State collected and presc»rved, 19,701 bound volumes; 
newspa]K»rs and magazines outsitle the State, 1(),(>27; 1,400 IkuukI 
volumes added yearly. Society has custody of the public archives 
of Kansas, State and local, which by law nuiy l>c deposited with the 
society. Suggests the pre])aration of i)a|wrs on neglected topics. 
Anthropology and arclucology, couuuittee on arclucology nuikes cx- 
plonitions and an annual report; one-fourth of nuiscMun made up of 
arclucological and antliropological collections, l^lblications: TranH- 
actions (8 volumes); biemiial Reports (14 have been published); 
miscellaneous publications. State approi)riation for marking his- 
toric sites. 

Kentucky State I/wtorical Society^ Frank forty Ivy, — Organized 
1839-40, reorganized in 1890. Tn 1880 the State s(»t ai)art r(M)uis in 
the capitol for use of the society; State also supplies stationery, post- 
age, and pays printing bills; prospect of a State appropriation of 
$5,000 anniuilly. MemlK»i'ship fee, $1 annually. No salaried officers. 
Newspaper and manuscript collection small. Library and art collec- 
tion more extensive. The six^iety issue-s a quai'terly i)ublication, en- 
titled Reginter of the Kentucky State Ilhttorical Society. 

Louisiana Historical Association^ New Orleans^ La, — Organized 
and chartered for ninety-nine years in 1889. The State has no con- 
trol over it, but under the constitution nuist aj)proj)riate for it.s use 
$1,200 anniuilly. Sui)i)orted by State approi)riations (about $1,000 
a year), membership fees and private donations ($100), and endow- 
ment fund ($250). Membership consists of annual ineinbei*s, about 
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50 in nnml)er. Quarterly business meetings are held. The society 
(wcupies Menjorinl Hall, bnilt and donated for its use. The total 
exiKMiditnre of (he s<K'ietv for all i)iiri)osi»s, about $1,7()0. Its main 
obji»ct is the collection of Confederate relics and documents which 
ivhite to the war Iwtween (he States. It has about 20,000 of the 
former and 0,000 to 8,000 of the latter. The present condition satis- 
factory. 

Lofff/ii(ffUf //fsforirfd Soriety^ New Orh*nnj<^ La, — Organized Janu- 
ary 15, 1H;U). Reorganized in June, 184(5. Inc(U'[MU*a(ed in 1847; by 
act of k»gisla(ure (ex(ra scission), 1877, duly incorporated. Member- 
ship,' 172. No! a S(a(e ins(i(u(ion, excei)t in so far as it is the guard- 
ian of cerlain lK)oks and nninuscrip(s which in case of the dissolution 
of the siH'.iety revert (o the State for the use*, of the State library. So- 
ciety has received a few s)K;cial a])propriations, the principal one 
being $2,500 for the celebration of the centennial anniversary of the 
purchase of Ijouisiana. Before the civil war the legislature ai)pro- 
priated alH>ut $2,000 for (copies of Ijouisiana numuscripts in the 
archives of France. Annual income from all sources,' $500. Monthly 
meetings are held, except during July, August, and September. No 
salaried staff. No buildings; holds its meetings in a room lent by 
the New Orleans Public Library. TIh^ income of late years has Iwen 
spent in publishing (he papers read before the society, and about $400 
has been spent during the last thnn; yeai-s in having transcripts 
nuide of documents relating to Ivouisiana found in the archives of 
the Ministere des Colonies, Paris. The collection consists of manu- 
scrip(s of (he French and Spanish |HM'io<l, (ranscripts of manus(Tip(.s 
from Fran<*e, and books and pamphle(s ob(ained by exchange, alHMit 
5KK) in number. It is In^lieved (hat (he s<H*ie(y now owns all of the 
numuscripls uscmI by Charles (layarre, historian of I^ouisiana. No 
library is nuiintained, but b(K)ks are ke])t in a separate room of the 
library of Tulane University. Some ndics were obtained from the 
excavations of the Indian mounds in I^ouisiana. Since 1895 three 
volumes of publications have lx»en issued. It is now proposed to 
issue a volume each year. 

Mahw Ilistoncal Society^ Poi'tland^ Me. — Organized April 11, 1822. 
Membei"ship fees: Admission, $10; life, $30; annual, $3; income from 
fees, fmids, and State s!d)scriptions; building to cost $80,000. Six 
monthly meetings in winter and spring. Salaried staff in charge of 
library of about 25,000 tith\s; card catalogue; nuiseum of antiques. 
Large numlxsr of miscelhmeous numuscripts — Proprietary, Fogg's 
collection, Knox, IjongfeUow, William King, Trelawny, Kennetec 
County, Penobscot C^-ounty, and numy o(hers. Newspapers, about 
180 volumes. Published: (■olh'ciioHH^ 11 volumes; ( Collect f on i< and 
l^roccrdinys^ 10 v<»lumes; Dommentary Strirn^ 8 volumes; Amnuil 
rrovccdluf/Mj 5 pamphle(s. 
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Maryland Historical Society^ Baltimore y Mil. — Organized 184^. 
Private corporation, hut custo<1ian of airtain Sbito archives, which 
it also publishes as the agent of the St4ite. Menilxu'ship fei*s alK)tit 
$2,500. State appropriation only for publication of archives, $2,000. 
Has a permanent fund of $20,000, the income to l)e divided equally 
for the enlargement of the library and for the issuance of historical 
])ublications by the society. Holds monthly meetings, except in 
July, August, and September. Four paid officers, outside of force 
employed in care of building, at aggregate sjilary of almut $2,000. 
8cK!iety's lot and buikling vahied at from $r>(),(H)0 to $(U),(K)0— a thrm*- 
fc-tory brick building with fireproof vaidt attached. Has a library 
containing bcK)ks, pamphlets, files of newspajHu-s, transcripts of rec- 
ords, broadsides, and original documents jwrtaining to American 
history, esi)eciany to Maryland history; alM)ut Ji5,ll7 volumes and 
12,0(X) pamphlets. Uses Dewey canl (tatalogiu', not typewritten. 
Manuscript collection consists largely of State archive^s (now in 
course of pid)lication) ; autograph letters; special collections, as the 
Calvert Papei's, Gist Papers, Gilmor, Tawney, Ilill, Dulaney Papers, 
etc. liarge colh'ctiou of newsi)apei*s, old and new. Complete* cal- 
eu<lar of all newspajx'rs now in preparation. The society is, under 
the authority of the general assc^mbly, (he (^iist^xlian of the early 
archives of the State, inchuling council and assembly and a |)ortion 
of the provincial court proceedings. This covei^s most of the i)erio<l 
from 1(534 to 1781). 

Society for the History of the Germans in Man/land^ Raltimore^ 
Md. — Organized January 5, 188(). Private corporation. Member- 
ship fee, $5 j)er anniun, only means of sup|K)rt. Present annual in- 
come $424.70. Monthly meetings are held at which original articles 
are read and discussed. No salaried officer. Society has one room 
in the (lermania Clubhouse. Average expenditures about $325. A 
library is maintained, chiefly of (ieruum travels in earlier times. It 
contains about 500 volmnes. Card catalogue is used. Annual re- 
ports (not regular) are issued, amounting to MS volumes. 

Bay State Ilintorical League. — Composed of 21 hmal societie^s in 
Middlesex and Kssex counties, Mass. The organization was formed 
in Boston April 3, 1903, its objects Injing <lefined as follows: (1) To 
encourage the formation of. historical societies;; (2) to encounigo 
the existing historic^il societies in prosecution of liistori(*al study 
and the dissemination of historical knowledge, in (he institution 
and maintenance of historical niemorials and annivei'sarie.s, (he col- 
lection, preservation, and publication of historical nuitorial, and to 
bring such societies into a closer relation with one another; and (3) 
otherwise to promote historical interests. Annual meetings are held 
at historic points, with addresses by prominent persons, pilgrimages 
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to plnws of iiitcixjst, and inforinni conferonces iT^nling common 
iiiloiTsts. It is hopod that by thus coinhiniii^ their forces the several 
wM'ielies in the h»a^iie may stimulate popuhir concern in the history 
of (heir re«:ion, while k»aving each society free to work out its own 
problems. The se<'retary is Alfred W. Putnan), Danvers, Mass. 

AfoHHttr It u setts Histonnd Horictt/^ Boston^ Mffss. — Or^^inized in 
1791. l*rivate cor|>oration; memliership limited by charter to 100; 
sustaiiKxl by fees and income from endowment funds; owns build- 
ing worth $'22r>,(KM); holds monthly meeting characterized by read- 
ing of historical paiHMs. Library especially strong in New England 
history and works of civil war; aggregate number of books and 
pamphlets, 15.5,000, catalogne<I with cards. Kxtcnsive collections of 
nninnscripts, newspapers, an<l d(H!uments. Maintains a nniseum. 
lias published Prorccdhif/s^ 2 series; CollectlottSy 7 sc»ries of 10 vol- 
umes each (except the last, still nnfinishe<I) — 05 volumes to <late, 
including valuable historical material, ivprints of rare volumes of 
colonial histoiy, an<l important collections of papers, such as Bel- 
knap, Sewall, AVinthrop, Trumbidl, Belcher, Pickeruig, Pepperrell, 
Bowdoin, Temple, Heath Papers, etc. 

Military IliMorical Society of Massach^isettH^ Boston. — Organized 
1871. TVivate cori)orati<m ; 150 meml)ers. Supjwrtcd by income 
from fws, sales, and John C. Hopes fund. Papei^s on military topics 
read at monthly meetings, November to April, inclusive. Annual 
exiKMiditures, $1,800. Salaried librarian. Library with tyixnvritten 
card catalogue, 7,000 titles on military history. Has a collection of 
Napoleonic medals. Six volumes published. 

Michiyan Pioneer and Ilistorieal Society y Lan^iny^ Mic/i, — Organ- 
ized April 22, 1874. Private corporation, supported by the State. 
Memln^rship fee $1; no endowment. Biennial appropriations vary 
from $H,500 to $5,0(K). Annual meeting in Jmie. Midwinter meet- 
ings to 1ki held in various cities. Officers si»rve without rennmeration. 
Presidents of counly societies arc ex ollicio vice-president.s State .so- 
ciety. One salaried clerk and an assistant aiv employed. Oflice in 
capitol; library merged with that of State. Maintains nntscum of 
Indian curios and pioneer relics; has recently sl»cured a collection of 
pioneer (l)ina, copper, and pewter dishes. Manuscripts printed as 
collected in IHstorical (Udfectio)tj<, containing many original docu- 
ments, an<l transcripts from (Canadian archive»s and British Public 
Kccord Ofllce of nuiterial relating to early Michigan history, M vol- 
umes. J^iblications sent to each grange, free p!d)lic and school 
library. Pionwr day observed through society's efforts. Condition 
very prosperous. 

Minnesota IliHtoriral Society^ St. Patd^ Minn. — Organized and in- 
corporated 1840. Stato institution. Income, principally from State 

H. Doc. 923, 59-1 19 
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appropriations, $20,000 per ainuini; also from dues of 855 luonibi^-s. 
Mi»inlK»rs in fonr classc^s: Honorary, correspond in*^;, "life, and annual. 
J)ues: $5, annual; $25, life (six ainiual payments constitute a life 
membership). (loverned by executive council of i\0 elective and 
ex officio members. Mc»etings of the society annually in January; 
of the council, monthly for business and historical addres.si*s. Sa1arie<l 
j-tair of secretary and librarian, two assislaint librarians, live other 
assistants. Ag^re^ate sailaries, $8,020. HousimI in six nK)ms of new 
capitol for library and nuiseinn; eifi^ht rcKans of old capitol for |M>r- 
trait gallery and arclueological department. Expenditures (1SK)5) : 
Books, $4,JM)0; bindinj^, $1,550; library si^rvice, $7,(580; department 
of arclneoh)^}', $;J,i)00. Library of 81,708 titles, chiefly historical, 
particularly strong in local Minnesota history and genealogy. Card 
catalogue. Newspaix^i's received, 485 from Miimcsota; 40 from with- 
out the State; 7,1(50 bound files. Manuscript collections: I^»tters of 
Indian agents, (ieneral Sibley, Lawrence Taliaferro; journals of 
Long's exi)edition, 1823; of Charles Larixmteur, fur trader; large 
collection of biographical sketches of pioiUH?rs and citizens of Minne- 
sota. Three h!mdre<l and fifty framed jxn-traits, with 200 other 
framed pictures and 1,(KM) photographs. Museum of historical reli<*s 
of the Sioux war and war of secession; extensive collection of arch- 
leological relics, esjKicially of Sioux and Ojibwa trilws. Hrower 
archaeological collection, 21,000 pieces, being arranged for exhibition. 
Publications: MintiCHota lIhtori(ud Collectiotis^Xi volumes; livpoiU^ 
anmml ( 18(58-1 87?)) ; bieimial (1881-1005). 

M tHHifiHippi Bnptht HiHtoyical JSocictt/^ Jach'Hi}n^ Al inn, — l^'oundtul 
in 1888. Sole source of support, memlK^i*sliip dues, 50 cents a year. 
Meetings are held annually. No salaried staif. lias rooms in the 
First Baptist Church, Jackson, Miss. The library contains prin- 
cipally denominational transiictions, etc. Keeps file of The Buptinty 
and has old files of other Baptist papers of the State.. Condition 
at present moribund. 

Mississippi Department of Archives and Ilistonj^ Jackson^ Miss, — 
State department. Established February 2(5, 1902; organized March 
14, 1902. Governe<l by a lH)ard of trustees; administered by a 
director, who is elected by the board for a term of six years. Sup- 
ported by biemiial a])propriations of the State legislature; the 
income for 1905 is $5,(500. The publications are the Annual lie port 
of the Director to the Board of Trustees^ Official and Statistical 
Rcffister of the State of Mississippi (issued every four yeai-s), and 
Documcntanj Iliston/ of Mississippi (issue<l (»very two years). Six 
volumes have l)een issued up to <late, the first of the (Julf States to 
begin the publication of its documentary archives. The department 
has qnarters in the new statehouse — an office, a hall of history, a 
hall of fame. Its aims and objects have been greatly aided by sug- 
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gcistivc words ami willing support, and the outlook for the future is 
most promising. 

MisHinHippi Ilintorical Society^ Unirenfitt/, Miss, — Organized in 
181)0; incorporated in 181)8. Memlxjrship fees: $2, annual; J|viO, life. 
Slate approprinTion $1,(K)() for eadi volume of publications issue<l. 
No endowment fund, lias alN)ut HOO paying meml>ers. (iross sum 
e.\|K».nded annually for purpost\s of the society, $2,000. Holds annual 
meetings, sit which are read usmilly about twelve or fifteen pajHirs 
on various phascvs of Mississip[)i and southern history. Other papere, 
usually about thirty, are read by title and submitted to the society 
for publication. The sirretary, who edit.s the pul)lications, receives 
$250 a volmne; the assistant, $240 a year. The library has no sepa- 
rate building; it consists principally of publications of other so- 
cieties received in exchange for its publications. The society had a 
valuable collection of numuscripts and relics, which were presented 
to the State upon the creation of the department of archives and 
history. The principal ones were the Ames MSS. and the Claiborne 
collection. Eight bound volumes, entitled Publications of the Mis- 
aisHippi II istoncal Society ^ have been issued. These contain for the 
most part finished products of ixjsearch. Source materials are pub- 
lished by the I)ei)artment of Archives and History. The society 
is in a flourishing condition, and the membership list increases 
yearly. 

J/if(,sisffippi Mcthodiat IltHtorical Soeiety^ Jackaon^ Miss, — Organ- 
ized June 1, 1903. Denominational institution. No membership 
f(H»s; volmitary contributions. The meml)ership is composed of all 
meml)ers of the Metlnxlist Episcopal Church, South, in the Missis- 
sippi conference, and siu'li lay members as nniy lx» elected by the 
society of curators. Meetings are held annually. No salaried staff. 
No building, no library; manuscript collection very meager. No 
newspapers except rare religious papers. Addresses are made annu- 
ally on some phase of Methodist history. It has no regular pub- 
lication. The object of the society is to collect and preserve relics 
and infornuition concerning the rise and progress of Methodism. 
I*rospects arc .bright. 

MiHsonri Historical Society^ St. Loiiis^ Mo. — Established 18GG. 
Private corporation. Income, $3,000 i)er annum; small endowment. 
Membership: Life, active, corresponding, honorary; COO members. 
Meetings, nine a year, at which historical papers are read and dis- 
cussed. Salaried staff consists of librarian. Housed in a remodeled 
private residence worth $IO,(K)(). Library strong in hnml history and 
Mississippi Valley, about JU),(K)0 titles. Museum, arcluvology, por- 
traits, relics; collection of historical jwrtraits large and valuable. 
Maiuiscripts relating to history of the Mississippi Valley, to St. 
Louis, to fur trade of Missouri Kiver; documents in Spanish, Frencli, 
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and English. Newspaj^ers, files of leading dailies of St. T-iOiiis. 
Publications, Collections (2 vohnnes). 

State Historical Society of Missovri^ Columhia^ Mo, — Organized 
by State Press Association on May 2(5, 1898. Incorporated 181)9. 
Trustee of the State, 1899. Support, $5,000 for biennial jwriod 
appropriated by the State; menilM^rship fees, $1 annually; life nieni- 
bership, $25. Men)l)ership : Annual, life, corresponding, honorary, 
and auxiliary. Meetings held annually. Salaried staff cou)jM)sed of 
secretary and librarian, $1,750; assistant librarian, $800. IIousimI by 
lJnivei*sity of Missouri in Academic Hall, six rooms. Library of 
historical nuiterial for Missouri and Mississippi Valley, 27,284 tides; 
duplicates, 27,0(M). ManusiTipt collection small. C^dlection of news- 
papers and i)erio(licals include lK)inul volumes and 7(»() current issues 
from Missouri. Museum snuill, anthro])ology and archaeology — col- 
lection of Indian stone implements. Publications: Biennial iv.ports 
to legislature (2) ; 2)ajxu's read at se<!ond annual nuvting have lK>en 
printed; several pam2)hlets, including catalogue of exhibits at St. 
Ijouis World's Fair. 

Montana Historical Society^ Helena^ Mont, — Incorporated by the 
legislature 18(54. Department of the State library, 1893. Sui)iK)rt, 
State appropriations. No membership. Salaried staff, consisting of 
cataloguer and stenographer, $800; newspaper clerk, etc., $720. 
Housed in capitol building, three rooms \vith additional space in 
basement. Library of 3(),0(K) titles; politics. State documents and 
history; catalogue begun. Musemn, largely an Indian collection. 
NewspajHU'S, all State papers, magazines, etc., pid)lished in Montana 
are received and presc»rved. Publications: ('(fntrihutions^ (J voliuucs, 
containing important material on early State history, journals and 
reminiscences of fiir-tradei*s and exploivrs. 

Nebraska State Historical Society^ Lincoln^ i\chr, — lOstablished 
1878; became State institution 188;j. Support, $5,000 annual ap- 
propriation from State; nu'nilMM'sbip fees, 4'ntran(H>. $'J; no annual 
dues. MendK»rship consisting of those elected for lifi? or during resi- 
dence in State; honorary memlMU's outsi^le State. Meetings, annual, 
for reading of papers, addn»sses, etc. Salari^Ml staff, consisting of 
curator and librarian, $1,450; director of field work, $1,200; archae- 
ologist, $850; newspaper clerk, $825; sc*cretary, $100; treasiiivr, 
$25. Housed by State university with 4,000 s(puire feet of fl<M)r sur- 
face. Expenditures: Salaries, api)roxinuiting $8,000; printing, $()00; 
binding, $800; miscvllaneous, $l,0(M). Library rel:iting to Nebraska, 
local, and western hist(u*y, over 25,000 titles; accessioned and ar- 
ranged, Dewey system. AfusiMnn of western arclueology, and general 
local curios; alK)ut 80,000 pieces; art collection .snuill, a few paint- 
ings, portraits, 2,000 photographs, and phonographic records of 
Indian music. Manuscripts, relating to Nebraska hi.story; census 
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rohinis; l«r^c iiiiniiMM* of loKors; oarly luilitnry records; i>roce(Ml- 
lii^ of rons(j(ii(ioniil roiiv(Miti(»ii (IS71). Ncwspa pel's, iihoiit 500 
S(atc pajMM's, daily an<l weekly; iMMiiid from lime lo time. Archie- 
ologj^ work Ueing done for arclueolo^ical survey of State. Occa- 
siona] stereoptieon lectures on Nebraska history. Publications: 
qiiaHerly nni^azine (one year), now discontinued; TrauHartimis and 
RvpovtH^ first scM'ies (1885-}):!), 5 volumes; Procrfd/uf/ft and (Udlec- 
//>>»/*, s(»cond series (1894-1002) H volumes; in press (1J)0(»),H volumes. 

New Ilanrpshiiv (rrneafof/!ral Society^ Dorev^ i\, II, — Incorporated 
February 24, 1J)03. Private (M)rporation. Membership fees: Life, 
$25; annual, $2. One annual meerin^; special meetin[?s at call of 
secretary; monthly meeting of trustees. No State support, (lenea- 
lo^ical and historical library, about 7,(K)0 titles; catalogue unKnished. 
No museum. A few imvale records and journals in manuscript 
form. In prei)aration : New Hampshire (tencaloffieal and Ulotjraph- 
ical Memoi'iaL l*id)lication : Neu^ IlampfiJure (rcneahxjical Record^ 
quarterly nni^azine. 

New Ham pah f re Ilhtoriral fsoeiety^ Coneord. — Organized May 20, 
i82Ji. Private corporatiofu Membership fees: Admission, $5; $3 
jiimually thereafter; life mendM»rshi[), $50; fees of corresponding 
and honorary memlMM-s, optiomd. State appropriation, $500 annu- 
ally; has a penuanent fund of $12,(K)0; in addition to this, $(),500 
in hand and $10,()(M) willed, but not yet received, the income to l)c 
ns(^d in b(K)k ])urchases. Ilohls inonthly meeting and an annual 
field day at some town in the State. Librarian the only paid officer. 
Society's building cost $10,0(K), but is old and not fireproof. Has 
library, niostly local history and genealogy, of 20,000 bound volumes 
and 73,500 pamphlets. Has caril catalogue of about 5,000 volumes, 
also catalogue of genealogies, etc. Maintains a small collection of 
curios, mostly Ilcvolutionary relics and collections of birds. MS. 
collections confined to early history of State, notably the Daniel 
Webster paiKM's, (lovernor Plumer [)aiwrs, the Hibbard i)apci-s, and 
the " Original Records of all the Court-Martials " held at I^ouisburg, 
174(5_|748. Newspaper files run back to 17J)0. Has ])ublished twelve 
volumes of (Jolleetions and three of Proeeedinga. Maintains free 
monthly histori<'al lectures. Scwiety has about 180 memlnM-s; is 
trying to raise funds for a new building. 

New Jersey Ilintorieal tSocicty^ Newark^ N. J. — Organized 1845. 
Private corporation; 800 niend)ers. MendKU'ship fei\s: Life, $50. 
or payment of annual dues for twenty years successively; annual 
dues, $5. Business met^tings monthly and one annual meeting, at 
any of which histori<*al addresses may be delivered. Animal income, 
$^5,000. Salaried staff, two officers. Library, card catalogue, almut 
50,000 titles, chiefly on State history and genealogy. Muscmuu nuiin- 
tained, but not extensive; some vahud)le portraits. Manuscript col- 
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lection contains much materitil for Colonial and Revolutionary 
periods. Many files of early New Jersey newspai>ers; some early 
New England, New York, and Pennsylvania fiKis; facilitii^s not ade- 
quate for contemporary pai)ei-s. Full sets ITniteil States and New 
Jersey documents, l^uhlications: ProceedhujH^ «S sta'ies, 2G voluuie.s; 
Collections^ 8 volumes; New Jerney ArchiiwH^ 2 serias, 20 volunu^s. 

Historical Society of New Mexico^ Smda Fe^ lY. Mex. — lleor- 
ganized in 1880. Private corporation. Sup[M)rt : MeuilMU-sliip f<H« 
pmount to $50 per annum; $400 to $800 annually from the Terri- 
toi*y; tot4il income alKMit $1,000 \ii\v annuui, with (Mr^isioiud acMi- 
tioilTil sul>S(;riptions. MeudKn*s, aiuuud and life. Mivtings, two or 
three each year. Salaried staff, curator, $150. IIouschI iu the pahuv. 
at Santa Fe. Lihrary, on southwestern hi.story. Musinun of New 
Mexican ohjects. A few manuscripts, also documents relative to 
American occupation. Several territorial newspai>ei-s preserved. 
Two or three lecturas each year. Publications, Annual Report and 
about one pamphlet a year. Aims to collect aud preserve articles 
and material connected with southwestern history in order to i)re- 
vent outsidei*s from carrying them off. 

New York Oenealo<jlcal and /Hof/rapltiral Soctety^ New York. — 
Memlicrship fees: Kutrance, $10; anuual, $5; life, $100. Publishes 
Tke^Nev) York Genealogical and Uiographical Record: anniuil sub- 
scription, $3; life, $75; subscrilKU^s in i)erix5tuity, $100. 

New York State IlintorKud AHsociattoUj Lake Oeorye^ N. Y, — 
Organized 1899; a private corporation. Annual income, about $500. 
One annual mw^tiug which (Ktcupies two days, with public Unttunw 
each day. Library of 500 volumes and pauiphlets. ProceeduujH 
published annually. The scK;iety neither owus nor nuit.s a building, 
but its meetings are well attended, and the outlook is favorable. 

Pennsylvania Society^ New York. — Foun<led April 25, 1899. Pri- 
vate corporation sustained by fees of 800 niemlwrs, who nnist be 
Pennsylvanians. Meetings as occasions demand. Owns no build- 
ing. Library uncatalogued ; almut 3,000 titles pertaining to State*, 
history. No museinn. Regular publications: Armual Yearbook^ 
Pennsylvania Gazette^ and bulletins of information for membei-s. 
Prospects very bright. 

Society of Colonial ^Yar8 in the State of New York. — Total mem- 
Ixsrship in 1905, 1,034. Four meetings annually, at which papers on 
colonial history are read; also an animal banquet. Collects Inxiks on 
colonial subjects, preserves and catalogues genealogical records. 
Erected monuments at Louisburg, Cape Breton Island, and on Lake 
George. 

The Historical Society of North Carolina^ Chapel Ilill^ N. C. — 
Founded in 1833. Private corporation in connection with the univer- 
sity. Meetings are held six times a year, at. which pai)ei*s and reviews 
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of lMK>ks on North (Carolina history are read. No salaried staff. So- 
ciety lias a room in a university Iniihlinfr. A library is maintained, 
in whieh are kept lKH)ks, mannsoripts, and papers on American and 
State history; not catalogued. The society has been in a moribund 
condition for yeai*s, but efforts ai^e being made to itn'ive it. Society 
publislies through the university department of history. 

State Literanj and Historical AsKoeiation^ RaUigh^ N. C — Organ- 
ized in 1J)()(). Voluntary St^ite-wide membership. MemluM'ship fees 
only source of supiMu-t. Ammal income from all sources, $150. An- 
imal m<M»tings are held, at which addresses and reports are nnide. 
Secretary only salaried officer, at $50 a year. Association has no 
building of its own, and does not maintain a library. No museinn, 
but an historical nniseum has been established through its efforts. 
JNiblishes M mates of annual meetings. Promotes rural libraries; . 
encourages monuments at historic sites; secured establishment of 
historical conmiission ; offers prizes for literary productions. 

State Ilistoincal Society of North Dakota^ Bismarck^ N. Dak. — 
Organized 1895, reorganized 1003. Incorporated trustee of the State. 
Supiwrt: Membei'ship fws, $2 annually; life membership, $25; State 
a))proprlation, $1,250 annually. Mcmlwrship: Annual, life, honor- 
ary. Business meetings held biennially at Bismarck; other meetings 
lM)th at Bismarck and in the Red River Valley. Salaried staff, 
custo<lian, $000. IIouschI in the capitol building — three rooms. Li- 
!>rary of 2,000 titles; not catalogued. Museum composed of Mandan, 
Sioux, Chii)[)ewa, and Icelandic collections, with other miscellaneous 
articles. Newspapers, two (»opies of each issue of all newspai)crs in 
the State nmst by law Ik; deposited w^th the society. Field work 
in anthropoh)gy and archaeology, Indian mounds, and deserted vil- 
lagi». sites; s<*veral collectors in the field <luring the summer. Pub- 
li<*ations, Reports of soci(»fy. Receive 50 copies of every publication 
of the State for exchangi».. 

Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohioy Cincinnati ^ Ohio. — 
Organiz(Hl Febnuiry 11, 1831. Private corjwration ; life mcmbci-ship 
fee, $100; annual, $10. Business meetings monthly and one annual 
meeting, none of literary character. Employs salaried librarian; 
owns building, but wcupies In^.tter qmirters near the univei'sity. 
lias typewriten card catalogued library of 8^,000 lM)oks and pam- 
phlets, largely historical. Museum of Indian relics, and portraits 
or views relating to local history. Manuscripts of considerable 
value; a few volumes of newspajjei's, none recent. Condition ex- 
(•ellent; is confining efforts to lines indicated in charter; takes 
esiKicial pride in original manuscripts relating to Synnnes Purchase 
and settlement of Ohio. Bibliography of publications in Annual 
Report American Historical Association for 1805, pp. 1052-1055. 
Published Transactions^ 2 volumes (1838-30) ; Ilildreth'a Memoirs of 
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Pioneer Settlers of Ohio (1853) ; Journal and Letters of Coh John 
May (1873); Diary of Datml Zei^heiv/cr transhited from Ocrinun 
manuscript (1885) ; Annual Reports (1874-190()). 

Ohio State Archa^olof/iral and Historical Society^ OolumJ/us^ 
Ohio, — Or^ani/AHl March 13, 1885, as i)rivatc corporation, hut now ii 
scmi-ofticial inslitntion, six trns(ees being appointed by the governor, 
and appropriations granted at the ])leasnre of the legislature. Mem- 
Ixii-ship fees: Life, $25 (devoted to a ]KU*manent publication fund 
which now aggregates over $4,200); annual, $3; corresponding 
memlKM's render some siu'vicc. One annual meeting; occupies cjuar- 
tei*s at the State university; amount of State aid varies from $7,(KH) 
to $8,000 annually. Salaried staff consists of scHtretary, treasurer, 
curator, and assistant. Library of more than 5,(K)() books pertaining 
to Ohio and the Northwest; catalogue indinished at time of report. 
Mus(*,umof alM>ut 70,()(K) pieces — archaudogical, historical, antiquarian, 
etc.; few nuinus<'ripts or newspapers. Summer explorations of pre- 
historic nuuinds regularly conducted; public lectur(»s oH'ered in 
arclueology and Ohio history. Issuetl: Ohio /State Archwolof/iral 
and Historical Quarterly ^ 14 vobnnes; Ohio Centennial Annirersary 
(1903) ; Archwological History of Ohio (1902) ; History of Georye 
Rogers Clark^s Conquest^ by C. AV. Butterficld (1904). Prospects 
bright. 

Oklahoma Historical Society^ Oklahoma Oity^ Okla, — Organized 
May 27, 1893, by the Oklahoma Press Association; (^hartiued undc»r 
special Territorial law of January 21, 1895. Trustee of the Terri- 
tory. Support, annual Territorial appropriation, $2,000; mem- 
iK'.rship fees: Annual, $1 ; life, $10; mendKTship consisting of active, 
life, honorary, corresponding; editoi-s who contribute their papei-s 
are mend>ers. Meetings, one annual. Salaried staff, custodian, 
$1,000. Provided with a room in Carnegie Library. Library, mis- 
cellaneous, historical. Newspapers, about 1,400 bound volumes fr<Hn 
Oklahoma and surrounding Staters. Mustuun, ])hotographs, relicts 
relative to local history. Publications, three biennial luports. 
Object of society, "To <;ollect, endmdy, arrange, and pi-esiu've books, 
pamphlets, nuips, charts, numuscripts, i)ai)ei*s, paintings, statuary, 
and other nuiterial relating to the history of Oklahoma in particular 
and the country in general," 

Oregon Histoncal Society^ Portland^ Oreg. — Established Deccm- 
l)cr 17, 1898. Incorporated for educational purpos(»s, 1898; collec- 
tions "held in perpetual trust for the peojde of the State of Ore- 
gon." Suj^port: Mendxiship fees: Annual, $2; life, $25; total, 
$1,050; State appropriation, $7,500 for 1905-6. Mend)ership: Life, 
annual, honorary; present numlwr, 800. Meetings, anmuil, for busi- 
ness and the reading of historical papers. Salaried stalf: Secretary, 
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J|>l()0, US oditor of Qftavterhf; nssishnil sorroini'v, $1,500; nssisiniit, 
$r>()0. IIoiisimI ill (ho vWy hsill in five nHHiis. KxjxMKlil.iiros per 
siiiniini: Miis<Mim, $II2.:ir); lihijiry, $H1.7r>; sjilnrios, $2,r)(M); l)iml- 
iii|r, $l04.:i4; printing, $7()4.H(>; express \\\n\ postage, $'238.25; travcl- 
\\\^ expenses, $li:i70. Library on local history, (),005 titles, not 
('a(ah>|rne(1. Mnsenni of pioneer relics, 831 ; archaeological, 400; pho- 
to|^raphs of pioneers, 1,550; other pictures, 1,047; Indian portraits, 
2S; portraits on walls, 200; views of historical places, 220. Manu- 
scripts: Ix^ttei-s, 3,48(5; cliari<s, 180. Newspapers: One hundred and 
thirty-eight IkmukI volumes; 33,7(>1 inihound nnmlxM-s of dailies, 
we(4<lies, and monthlies; 158 papers received. Encourages the writ- 
ing of pai)ers for the Quarterly, Publications: Orcfjon Ilifttorical 
Qvartrrhf^ five volumes; ProrcetlhujH (not ]>ul)lisbed for last three 
years) ; s(roj)e of publications is Oregon history. Inspired the com- 
memoration of centenary of the Ijcnvis and (^/lark exi)loration. 

Iltsforiml Sortcft/ of Prfuh^t/hufnh^ Ph'dadHphia^ Pa, — Organized, 
1822; in(!ome, from fees of l,(»00 members, gifts, and endowmcnt.«3. 
Owns firepr(K)f building costing $300,000. Regular meetings, four; 
extra when desired. Library, e>;pecially strong in American his- 
tory, 0(),(KK) lKM)ks, 225,000 pamphlets, 2*500 volumes of local news- 
papers, nnniy on colonial period; nnisemn and art collections. Man- 
uscript collection, 5,0(K) volumes, very extensive and valuable, includ- 
ing Penn Papers 150 volumes; Shippen Papers, 100 volumes; Dreer 
collection, 100 volumes; Journals of British Ijords of Plantation and 
Trade, 180 volumes; Poinsett, S. P. Chase, Yeates, Norris, Wilson, 
McKean, ly)gan, Franklin, AVayne, Biddle, Lafayette papers, etc.; 
4(M) numuscripts; 3,5(K) printed volmnes of genealogy. Collections 
and IhdletinK^ 1 volmne each, issued 1851-55, Penrisyhmnia Magazine 
of History and Hioyraphy^ 30 volumes; Memoirs^ 16 volmnes, com- 
prising, among other valiud)le material, Sargent's monograph on 
Praddork^M Kxpcdition; Major Dcnny^s Journal; Minutes of the 
(■out miff re of DrfruM'^ 1814-1 5 ; Pen n - Lo(jan Oorrespondenre; 
I b»ckeweld(»r\s Indian iXations; Life and Tinws of John PiekenMon. 

The Pennsylrania Federation of Hisforieal ^Societies. — Organized 
at Ilarrisburg January 5, 1005. Its purpose is as follows: "(1) To 
organize historical activity in every part of the State and to foster 
it. and to foster that already organized; (2) to act as a federation 
bibliograjiher for its component societies; (3) at regular intervals, 
or pericnls, to bulletin the publications of its component societie«s 
and to conduct a]i exchange of siiid bulletins." Will meet annually 
in Ilarrisburg the fii-st Thursday in. January. Historical societies 
may In^come memlK»rs, [)aying $1 annually; there are now 24 such 
membei^s. It is hoped to effect sales or exchanges between the socie- 
ties of "duplicates of rare imprints, books, or nuinuscri[)ts," as well 
as to complete the proposed State bibliography. A still wider scope 
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of activity is in i)rospoct. Th« sccrctai'y is Dr. Sainiiol P. ITeilmann, 
TreilmaniHlale, 1x^l>aiH)n Coniily. 

l\tnn}iyhuniia-(}('rmaii Soch'tjf^ Lchanon^ Pa. — Orpmi/ctI April 15, 
J8J)I. Not incorporaiiul; nu'inlKTs in various puds of lliiiled S<aU»s 
and foreign lands. MonilKU'ship fees: Life, $50; annual, $J^. An- 
nual income about $1,000; no [x».rnianent headquarters. Annual 
meeting in OetolK^r. Maintains no lilmiry; has no nniseuni. INih- 
lishe^s results of investigations in Narrative and Oi'ffiral History of 
PennsyliHinia^ 15 volumes. Condition excellent. 

PennKi/lnania History Cluh^ Philadelphia^ Pa. — Organized 1005 as 
an adjunct of the Pennsylvania Historical Society. Compostnl of 42 
men and women who are engaged in writing Pennsylvania his- 
tory and for the most part inemlMu*s of the State society. " The 
members are arranged, according to i)redeliction, on the three stand- 
ing committees on Pennsylvania history (general ; social, religious, 
and economic; and political and constitutional) and their subdivi- 
sions. Rej^orts are to Im nuide froui time to time on the various 
aspects of Pennsylvania history." There are five or six stated meet- 
ings each winter, with summer pilgrinniges to places of historic 
inteixjst. The object is to supplement the work of existing historiiral 
organizations. 

Rhode Inland Historical Society^ Proridencc^ li, I, — Organized, 
1822; private corporation, receiving ainnuilly $1,500 from State. 
Membership fees: Life, $50; annual, $3; initiation, $5. ITolds quar- 
terly meetings; has library staff of 4 salaried officvi's and 2 assistants. 
Building erected 1844; additi<ms in 1802; total cost, $20,000. Cat- 
alogued library chiefly (m State history, American local history, and 
genealogy — 20,000 books and 40,000 pamphlets. Has nniseum and 
portrait gallery; 2,000 vohnnes of manuscripts; nearly complete files 
of all lihode Island newspapers from fii*st issues to date. Offei*s a 
serias of public lectures every winter. Publishes Annual Proccitdinys 
and Collections. Financial condition indic^ated by endowment fund 
of $;i2,000 and misci^llaneous fund of $12,(KK). 

Soldiers'* and Sailors'* Historical Society of Phodc Island^ Proci- 
dencey It. I. — Organized in March, 1875; private (•orpi)ration. Sus- 
tained by annual fees of mc^mbers. Meetings not (ixed, but average 
three each year; at each a paper is read. Membership being limited 
to veterans of the war of 18(»1~18()5, the soci<»ty can not. (»xist nuiny 
years more; it,s library and cabinet were given to the Providence 
Public Library; the pai)^^; read at its meetings have Imen printed 
and sold. 

Huguenot Society of South Carolina^ Charleston^ S. C. — Organized 
in 1885. Not incorporated. Membership fee, $1. Aljout $225 rep- 
resents the^total expeiulitures of the society. Two meetings are h(»ld 
a year, at which the general business of the society is attended to, 
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inetnlx'TS elected, pajjers read, and addresses dclivcre<l. The society 
has a few vohiines of history it»hitive to the llii^nenots; several 
pamphlets on local history and a few puhlications I'eceived from 
other societies. The scK-iety has ])ublished 12 volumes of Trmis- 
arfionA, 

South ('trrolhia Ilhtoriral SoHHy^ Charleston^ S. (1. — Founded 
June 2, 1855. Private corporation composed of memlx^rs from the 
Slate and e1sewhen\ Supported entirely hy membership fee.s and 
sales of puhlications. Annual memlNM*ship (hies, $v}. Income from 
all sources, $0(K). Purely business uuH»tinp< are held May I!) each 
year. The s<K*iety pays $:UM) to one |M»rsou, who tills three oflices — 
secretary, treasurer, and librarian. S<H*ietyV publications are edite<l 
by A. S. Salley, jr., secix»tary of the South (^irolina Historical C<mi- 
mission. The society rents a room for $00 ix?.r annum. A library 
is maintained, founded by exchanges and gifts, now comprising about 
8,000 volumes. Has a few historical relics. An exceedingly valu- 
able collection of manuscripts, containing the public papers of Hon. 
Henry Laurens and the diplomatic pajxirs of Gen. Thomas Pinck- 
ney. The object of the society is to print and properly index South 
Carolina records. Publishers a quarterly magazine; also occasional 
pamphlets — very little original work, only records printed. 

State IliHtoneal Society of South Dakota^ Pw7Te^ S. Dak. — Estab- 
lishe<l Janihiry 28, HX)!. Trustee*, of State; organizcMl under sjMM'ial 
charter granted by ihv legislature. A<1ministrator of department of 
history of the State. Sujiport, from membership fee.s; annual dues, 
$2; life nuMnlxM-ship, $10; State appropriation, $^^,520. Membership 
coinprist^s annual, life, corri^ponding, and honorary. Ilistoric^al so- 
cieties in State nuiy Ix^come corre.sponding nn^nlwrs. Mw»iings held 
biennially for Imsiness and a<ldrexst\s. Salaried statf: Secretary (ex- 
oflicio State librarian), $1,400; curator and stenographer, $0(>0. 
Kxpenditures: Salaries, $2,8(10; stationery and postage, $159.44; in- 
cidentals, $:58.05; musinnn, $2I).01; library, $154.98; gallery, $52.81; 
furniture and fixtures, $828.25; railway' fares, $7.58; hotel bills, 
$8().75. IIousimI in State capitol, seven nnmis. Library, historical; 
State library, July 1, 1905, in custody of dc^partment of history. 
Museum comj^rised of antiquities of State — relics of Arikara and 
Sioux Indians, photographs, manuscripts, some private letters and 
])apers. Newspa[>ers of State preserved, some indexe<l. Research 
work chiefly confined to the Sioux and Arikara Indians. The secre- 
tary responds to calls for lectures and addresses upon historical sub- 
jects; delivered 54 public addresses during last biennial period. Pub- 
lications: Annual lieinew of the /*ro(/re,ss of the State; (Jollection^, 
biennially (2 vols.). Aims U) cultivate Stiite pride; serves as bunMUi 
of infonnaticm; is [xuMuanent bureau for the census and vital 
statistics. 
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TenncHHee Ilisfonral Soctctijy Nash mil e^ Tern}. — Organized 1849; 
private cori)orati()ii. Mt^inlK^rsliip fees, $5 for first year, and $1^ 
thereafter for active members. Endowment fund, $H,000. Annual 
income from all sources, $300. IFold nine miH»tings a year. No sal- 
aried officer. No building of its own. Total expenditure's a year, 
$^iO(). Maij)tains a library of historical I)ooks and works relating to 
Tennessc»e, comi)rising about 0,000 titles with card catalogue. Mu- 
seum is large and collection very valuable. AlM)ut 1(X) oil portraits 
and nuiny engravings. Many valuable nuinus(*ripts pertaining to 
State and indion. Large colletrtion (»F old newspa|M>rs. lias no |)ub- 
lication. KH'ort is being nnide to get the legislature to build a hall of 
iTcords iji which society will find a home and the archives of the State 
will Ixi filed. 

The TexuH State Ilutoi^cal Associatfon, Avsthiy Tex, — Organized 
March 2, lSi)2. l*rivate cor]>oration. Main sounn*. of support from 
membership dues; also sale of publications. Has had Almut $500 
donated. From the amount received has saved $800 to Im usimI as an 
endowment finul. Its present annual income from all sources is 
$1,000. MendK']*ship dues: Life, $i^0, or gifts of nmnuscripts to that 
value; annual, $2. Meets annually. No salaried staff. Quarters in 
the State Univei-sity building; rooms occupied by univei'sity offi- 
cials who are officers of the society. Ex])enditures about $875 — $7(K) 
for printing, $100 for stamps, $75 for stationery, etc. A library is 
uuiintained, in which are kept nniterial pertaining to southern his- 
tory, and exchanges for the QnartcHy. The collection is to Ik5 
catalogued as j^art of the univei-sity library. Only a few historical 
relics. The manuscripts consist i)rincipally of lettei-s of prominent 
actors iji Texas history. The jirincipal publication is the Texan Hih- 
torical Quarterly. Condition is quite hoixjful, with a fair prosjx^ct 
of enlarged activity. 

Vermont Antiquarian Society^ Burlington^ Vt, — Organized August 
13, 1897. Private cori)oration. MemlK»rship fees: Life, $25; an- 
nual, $3. Holds qmirterly meetings, at which historical pajiers are 
presented. Library and relicts uncatalogued. Has issued Proceed- 
hujH and Pa pern ^ No. 1. 

Virginia llistorieal Society^ Richmond^ Va, — Organized l)ecenilH»r 
29, 1831, chartered March 10, 1834. Private corporation. Endow- 
ment fund $4,()()0, accuundated entirely from dues and sales of publi- 
cations, except $100 from Daughters of American Kevolution. The 
last report showed anmud income to Ih^ $4,289.81. Life uuunbership 
dues, $50; annual, $5. A connnittee of the scK'iety holds monthly 
meetings; the society, annual. There is a salaried statf, but sailaries 
not sixjcified. The society owns its building, a thi'ee-story and ba.se- 
ment brick. Total exjwnditures, as shown by last report, $3,7(»3.14. 
The library contains historical and miscellaneous collections, esti- 
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iiiatod at 10,400 titles. Card systoin tisod. The museum contains 
])or(]'ai(s, views, nnuiuseripts, relics, etc. There are a numlier of 
newspapers and s(»veral volumes of colonial period. The society 
issues The Virtjima Mayaziiie of Ilhtory and llio<jrnj)h\i^ also Reports 
of amiual meetings. The aim of the society is to collect, preserve, 
and render easily accessible to investigators everything that may help 
to illustrate Virginia history. 

\Vai<h'n\(jUm State Ilhtoviral Soeirtij^ Tacoma^ Wanh. — Fotnided 
October 8, 1891. lncor]>orated OctoU^.r 8, 1890. State institution. 
Su])port, one State appro])riation of $1,000; memlx^rship fees, $2 
annually; life members, $25. Membership: Annual, life, correspond- 
ing, honorary. Meetings, annmil, with pid)lic addresses. Ilousecl 
in city hall, one rcMMu. No library. No muscMun. Snudl ccfllexition 
of Jiianuscripts. About 120 ncwsi^apci's of the State re(*eived. l*ub- 
lications, a Qvarterly^ of which two volumes were published in 1901-2. 
Keorganizing in 190G, and reported to be " taking on new life." 

Washington University State Historical Society^ Seattle^ Wash. — 
Incorporated Jainuiry 1, 1903. Supjwrt, membership fees, active $2, 
life $25. Mend)crship, active and life. No salaried oflicei's. Housed 
by the State University of Washington. Antnnil exi)enditure, about 
$500. Meetings, four each year. Library, consisting of loctal. North- 
western, and Alaskan history. The society has erected several monu- 
ments commemorative of historical events. 

Wiseonsin Archceological Society^ Milwaukee^ Wis, — Organized in 
1899, reorganized and incorporated in 1903, " for the j)urpose of secur- 
ing the preservation and encouraging the study of Wisconsin anti(pii- 
ties." Is awakening an interest in their educational and other values, 
securing the presiu'vation of Wisconsin mounds and sites, conducting 
surveys and researches, establishing a bureau of record where nninu- 
scripts, maps, and other matter relating to the arclueol<)gi<'al history 
<»f the State is pre.s«»rved; encouraging the assembling of collections 
in the educational institutions of the State; providing for the dis- 
tribution of its publications to thesis; discouraging connnercialism 
and the numufacture and sale of ft*aud(dent anti(|uities, ami advo- 
cating the establishment of a chair of American arclueology at the 
University of Wisconsin and courses in arclueology at other State 
colleges. Co-ojKM*ates with the educational and historical institutions 
and societies of the State; has a present mendK^rship of 500, about 
150 of tJu^Si*, nuMuliers possessing collections, these inclmling some 
of the richest private cabinets in the State. Life mend)ei*ship, $25; 
amnnil, $1. PrestMit annual income, about $1,000. Monthly public 
mwtings are held for proit^itation of papers and the nudging of 
exhibits, also occasional infonnal students' meetings. The Wisconsin 
Archtvohxjist^ (puirt(»rly, is now published mider State auspices. Four 
volumes have been issued. Occasional research paper's may soon Ikj 
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issued. Has a small working library, and a (raveling library to 
!x». circulated by the Wisconsin Free Library Connnission is Ix^ing 
assembled. ITas no pres<M)t intention of organizing an arclueological 
museum of its own, such collections as it receivers and possc»sst»,s iK^/nig 
deposited in various Stale institutions, with a view to encouraging 
them to acquire representative local collections. 

State Ilifstorical Society of WiHcouHin^ Madifton^ Wis, — Oi'ganizcd,' 
1849; reorganized, 1853; trustee of the State, holding all pix)|x»rty 
in trust for the State, but with privilege of si»Hing or exchanging 
(hipiicates; the governor, secretary of state, and Stale treasurer are 
exoflicio niemlxirs of the executive conunittee. The society's income 
is derived principally from State ai)propriations, which aggregate 
about $32,000 annually — $20,000 direct, and the balance indirect; in 
addition to this income, it receives dues from its 500 members ($2 
annual, $20 life) and occasional gifts and lHH|uests. Its endowment 
funds (the product of membership fees, gifts, and sjile of duplicates) 
aggregate some $53,000, the income of which is used to eke out State 
appropriations, which are insufficient for the growing work of the 
society. Meetings are held annually in October at Madison — the 
afternoon l)eing devoted to a business session and the evening to the 
presentation of historical papers; occasional field nuietings are held 
in other cities of the State to awaken local interest. There are alK)ut 
35 employees, of whom 20 are on the library staff, the others l)eing 
care takers; the aggregate pay roll is about $20,000. The s<K!iety 
<K!Cupies its own building, erected by the State, at a cost of $(U0,000. 
Under its r<H)f are also housiul the libraries of the University of Wis- 
consin (140,000 titles), and the AVisconsin Academy of Sciencii, Arts, 
and Iji»4.(ers (5,(K)0 titles). The society's i)resent total ex|)endihires 
for all purposes aggregate about $34,000, of which about $20,000 is 
for salaries, $5,000 for lK)oks, $5,000 for printing and binding, and 
$4,000 for miscellaneous purposes. The society's library, which is in 
effect the miscellaneous State library, contains 280,000 titles (books 
and pamphlets). It is probably the most important reference library 
west of the Alleghenies. While aiming to be a general collection for 
scholars, it is strongest in the fields of Americana, English history, 
political science, economics, geography, cartogra])liy, newspaptu' filas, 
and American genealogy, and includes a large collection of Shake- 
speariana. It is resorted to by scholars and sjx»cial inve^stigators from 
all parts of the West and South, and its reading rooms are daily 
thronged by professoi'S and stiulents of the State University of Wis- 
consin, to whom the collections are freely accessible. The library is 
classified on a modification of the Cutter expansive system, and is 
thoroughly catalogued on typewritten cards. A large nutseum is 
nunntained, occupying the fourth story of the buiUHng. There is a 
large collection of western (especitdly Wisconsin) historical por- 
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trail iiix*, in oils, n m»,noral art collection (inchuling many IMranesi 
etchings, Arnn^lci prints, Japanese^ color prints, and historical «in- 
vas«»s), and <*onsi(h»ral)l(^ displays of <'olonial rcli(rs and western arch- 
aeological s|K»cinicns. The nninnscTipt.s wiv. very exlensive, the chief 
collections Ix^ing the Draper Mannscript,s (400 folio volnme^s), Wis- 
consin fnr-trade pa]KU>5 (200 volinnes), Kemper i)a[H»rs, and Phillips 
Manuscripts (English) ; all, save the last named, relate chiefly to the 
Afiddle We«st during the eight^H^nOi and nineteenth centuries. News- 
pajK^r files ait», juvsiTved and lM)und, the collection (chiefly American), 
now numlK'ring some ir>,000 volmnes, being next in extent and impor- 
tance to that of the Library of Congress. The s<H!iety is not as yet the 
odicial custodian of the State archives, but some of the early census 
reports are stored in its library. The society co-o])erates with the 
history department of the University of Wisconsin and advises 
advance<l students in research work, occasionally publishing the 
residts. It also stinudates its own meml)ers to research, the resuUs 
iHMng presented in i:)apers read at annual or field meetings. No 
arclucological field work is done, this being now performed by the 
Wisconsin Archaeological Society; but several archaeological pajKirs 
have lx?en published in the past. The society's publications consist 
chiefly of Wlsronmi Ilwtoriral Colhrtions (biemiial, of which 17 
volumc*s have lx5en published). Class Lists (occasional). Portrait Gal- 
lery Catfdof/iie (triennial). Annual Rejwrts^ Bulletins of Informa- 
tion (occasional, some 30 having thus far appeared), and special 
occasional i)ublications. The best account of the society and its his- 
tory may be found in its Memorial Volume (IJ)Ol). The present 
condition and pros])ects were never U^tter; within the past year there 
has l)een a large increase of membei*ship, the pi'esent number being 
GOO. 

Local Societies. 

ALABAMA. 

Ihrrville Tlistovieal Society^ MohilCy Ala. — Organized October 19, 
11)01. Private corporation. Has about 18 membei's. Not less than 
ten meetings annually. The amount expended varies from $20 to 
$100. Papers are usually read and discussed. The library contains 
alH)ut JMK) volumes, kept in the Y. M. C. A. building, catalogued 
un<lcr Dewey classification. The collection is esi)ecially rich in 
Mobile history. 

Old St. Stephens Uistorical Society^ St. Stephens^ Ala. — Organ- 
ized January 19, 1899. Private corporation entirely. Only source 
of support, ineml)ership fees. Provision for membei'ship, annual 
only. Holds meetings annually. Has no salaried staff, no building 
of its own, no library, no museum or art collection, no manuscript 
collections. Collects and preserves Washington County (Ala.) 
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papers. The piiblicutions of the society consist of circaihirs uiul 
occasional broadsides and contributions of nienilHM's lo local pa|H»i-s. 
JlepoHs annually (o the Alabama Departinent of Archives and His- 
tory. Its work has not been connnensurale wilh iis opportunities, 
but its leaders promise greater activity in the future. 

CALIFORNIA. 

nistorical Soehtty of Sontherti California^ Los Angeha^ Oal. — 
Established Noveml>er 1, 1883. Private corporation. S\ij)i)ort: 
Meml)ership fees, admission $2; annual dues, p\\ life, $100. Mem- 
bei-ship: Amiual, life, corresi)onding, honorary; 50 memlK'rs. l^res- 
ent income, $200. Meetings are held monthly at residence's of mem- 
bei-s; reading of papers, music, and discussions. Free use of rooms 
in county court-house. No salaries paid. Kxpendilures: Publica- 
tions, $150; ])os(age, express, books, etc., $50. Library of 5,()(M) UMes, 
local history, pamphlets, and newspapei-s; partially catalogued and 
numl>ered. Nearly continuous tiles of Ijos Angeles newspapers since 
1854; files of seven southern counties. Small collection of historical 
relics, pictuit^s, photographs, etc. Manus<*ripts of Spanish, Mexi<*an, 
and early American Period. Publications: Six volumes, containing 
the Sutro collection of original documents on early California his- 
tory, found in Seville. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Bridgeport Scientific and Iliatorical Society^ Bridgeport^ Conn. — 
Organized June, 18J)J). Annual dues, $5. Owns building valued 
at $125,000, the gift of P. T. liarnum. Library of about 1,500 vol- 
umes, imcatalogued ; collections of hn-al newspapers and (Jovern- 
ment documents. The historical si»ction has Ikhmi embarrassed in 
its work by lack of money; this is now being remedied. 

MiddlcHej5 Connty IliHtorical Society y AMiddlctown^ (-onn, — Incor- 
porated li)OI; ])resiMit memlM4*ship lOS; annual dues, $ti; annual 
income $100 to $150, derived from the interest on endowment fuiul of 
$tU)00 and memU^rship dues. Monthly meetings are hehl from Octo- 
ber to June, at which papers are read on some historical subjettt. The 
society has the nucleus of a library and a number of articles suitable 
for a museum, but hais yet no permanent houie, occupies ivnted 
quarters. The nuiin object of the society is to perpetuate the mem- 
ories of the past and to collect and preserve histori(*al relics. Publi- 
cations have so far been limited to an annual pamphlet containing 
the reports of the i>resident, secretary, and treasurer. 

Neio Haven Colony IliHtorical Society ^ Neio llacen^ Conn, — Pri- 
vati», corporation of 400 memlwrs. Average annual inconie $2,500. 
Historical papers usually presented at eight meetings during the 
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yonr. Lihiary of 7,000 books and 7,000 pnmphlots, especially useful 
for shidy of local Jiistory and giniealo^y. Card catalogue iu use, but 
niaiinscripls and other doeninents remain uncatalogued. Has pub- 
lisiied (5 volumes: /^//>c7'i(, 1805-1000 ; lieports. 

mSTUICl' OF COLU3IBIA. 

. {8Hociation of tlie Oldest Inhahitants of the DMrict of Columbia. — 
Or^ranized December 7, 1805. Private corporation. Membership 
fees only source of support. Monthly meetings are held. No sal- 
arie<l staff. Apartments in the Corcoran Building, a l>cquest of its 
former owner. Has a snuill library and some valuable manuscripts, 
relating i)rincipally to the District of Columbia. In a very flourish- 
ing <*ondition. No pub i ':i(i<ins are issued. 

ColtfNthfff liislonral Soiictij^ Washhuftoi}., 1). (\ — Organi/x^d 1894. 
Private corporation. Annmd mendnu'ship fee, $5; 277 members. 
Seven mwtings annually, mainly devoted to the District of Columbia. 
One thousand volumes and as many pamphlets in library; a few man- 
us<'rints, nuips, and engravings. The society is arranging the early 
city records; possesses nuiterials for the history of local families; has 
published volumes of Proceedings. 

FLORIDA. 

St. Augvstine Institute of Science and Historical Society^ St. 
Auf/f(stine, Fl(t. — Founded in 1884. Private corporation. Member- 
ship fees: Life, $25; annual, $1. Meetings arc held once a month. 
Only salarie<1 oflicer, curator of mus<'.um, who receives $4 per week, 
lias a building of five r(N)ms for nniscMun, and r(K)m for meeting and 
library in Free Library building. Library is mainly along historical 
and scientific lines; about 300 books and pamphlets. Present pros- 
jwcts are goml. 

ILLINOIS. . 

dhampnign (>ounty Historical Society^ Urhana^ III. — Incorporated, 
18J)J). Income derived from ^'vohuitary gifts." Annual meetings, 
with "written pai)ers and volunteer renmrks." Society is "not very 
aggressive or vigorous, for want of general interest." 

Chicago Ilisforical Society^ Chicago, III. — Organized, 1855. Mem- 
iK^i-ship fees: life, $500; annual, $25. Endowment, about $90,000; 
owns building worth $185,000. Monthly meetings from October to 
May, devoted chiefly to local history. Salaried staff; catalogued 
library of 100,(K)0 volumes on local history; manuscripts, including 
the Madison, Polk and Wilkinson Papers, and many documents relat- 
ing to the French occupation of Illinois; good files of Chicago news- 
pa])ers. MuscMun of local relics, jwrtraits, statues, etc. Issues lieports 

11. Dw. U23, &D-1 20 
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of annual, quarterly, and special meetings (18()3-1J)0()), including 
addresws an<l papers delivered at these* meetings; (Utlh'rfionH^ four 
volumes, emhracing Flower's UUtonj of the linyHnh t^cttlcmcnt iu 
lidwavih ('Omitjj^ III.; Keid, liioijraphival Sketch of liiiovh Lontj; 
Ninian KdvmriWii Popcvft; Mason's Kavly (■hicaijo and Illinois. 

Erauifton Hintoricid Society^ Koan^ton^ III. — Organized, 18J)8. 
Membership fees: life, $25; annual, $1. Two or three meetings a 
year of popular character. Library of 250 volumes, sheltered in 
public library. Annual liejwrts at intervals; lectures appear in the 
Bulletin, 

Historical Society of Quincyj III. — Incorporated in 1800. Present 
annual income, $100, wholly from membership fees (life, $10; annual 
$1). Meetings three times yearly, chiefly routine. IIouschI gratis in 
Chamber of Commerce building. No library, but its small collection 
of relics is quartered in public library building; a few numuscripts 
of local interest have been collected. Publications: History of Adams 
County^ III.; IIistot*y of Quincy. 

McLean County Historical Soeiety^ Blooniinyton^ III. — Organized 
1892, incorporated 1809; 100 membei*s; county furnishes rcHnn in 
(u>urt-house, and purchasers publications for school use. Has library 
of JMK) volumes. Museum of si»veral hundred <ibjecls. Transactions 
McLean County Historical Society^ IJ volumes. 

Pioneer Association of Will County^ Joliet^ III. — AlM)ut (iOO mem- 
l>ers; annual meeting in Septemlx»r. Society d(K».s not collect his- 
torical material. 

Whiteside County Historical Society^ Stcrliny^ III. — Organized 
in January, 100*^ a private corporation si^eking a charter fnan State. 
Is a new society, having room in city hall; library of 500 volumes 
with autographs and manuscripts; musiunn of local and general 
curios. Files of current newspapers. Holds occasional meetings, 
(iood local interest. 

INOIANA. 

Hamilton County Historical Society^ Nobles ville^ Ind. — Organized 
in September, 1000. Annual fee, 25 cents. Interest waning tempo- 
rarily; tendency to l>ecome wholly a social organization. No histori- 
cal material Utyond a few relics. 

Northern Indiana Historical Society^ South Bendy Ind. — Eight 
meetings annually, characterized by reading and discussion of papei-s. 
Library without card catalogue; number of titles, 7,410. Collections 
of historical, scientific, State, and nnmicipal publications; also of 
United States documents. Issued by society: Publications and 
Papers. 

Old Settlers and Historical Association of LmI'c County ^ Crown 
Pointy Ind. — Organized July 24, 1875, Membership fees .small, An- 
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mini meeting in August, of ji social and literary cliaracter. Small 
imis(Mini illustrating pioneer life and natural history. lias published 
fSctniccfitennial Ilistorf/j 1844; also *21 annual Reportn, Attendance 
and interest giMxl; room ])roniised for musiMnn. 

Wayne County IIiHtoviral Soriety^ liirhniond^ In<L — Organized, 
1882; reorganized, 1001. Annual membership only. Holds quar- 
terly meetings of business and literary character. Occupiers rooms 
in county court-house*. Has small library, listed but not catalogued; 
small museum illustrating ])ioneer life; some files loc^d newspajHsrs. 
Conducts liehl work in geology and ardueology. Publishes selected 
pajHii's in annual pam])hlcts. Condition good. 

IOWA. 

Decatur County Uistorical Society^ Lamoni^ Iowa. — Organized 
Scptemlxu* 14, 1901. Constitution and by-laws adopted. Library, 
about 200 volumes. Efforts are nnide to collect biographical sketches 
and other data relative to early local history. 

Historical Society of Linn County^ Cedar Iiapids^ Iowa, — Organ- 
ized March 31, 1904. Constitution and by-laws printed. Purpose — 
to collect and i)resc»rve nuiterial it»lative to the history of Linn 
County and of the State of Iowa. Support, membership fees, $2 
annually. Membership, active and honorary. MtHjtings, annual and 
sfHM'ial; business aiul reading of paiK»i-s. Ilas«iii room in the Free 
Public Ivibrary building at Cedar Kapids, in which nu*etings will be 
held an<l library and colhnttions ])res(»rved. Will publish Collcctionn 
and l^roccrdinyH; one numlMM* {){ latter issue<l. 

LucuH Couvty I/iMtorical Society^ Chariton^ Iowa, — Organized 
June 10, 1901. The iii-st county historical society in Iowa. Consti- 
tution and by-laws printed. Supported by membei*ship fees; annual, 
50 cents; life, $10. Has a room in the public library building at 
Chariton. Meetings, annual and special, for business and reading 
of paiKii-s. 

Madison Goxinty Historical Society^ Winterffet^ Iowa. — Organized 
March 15, 1904. Purpose, to collect and preserve materials relative to 
the history of Madison County. Membership, active and life. 
Meetings, annual and special, for business and reading of papers. 
Papers read Iwfore the society are usually published in the local news- 
pa|>ers. Library and collection to Ik\ housed in public library build- 
ing. 

KENTUCKY. 

Flhon ('luh. LoulsrilfCj h'y. — Organized 1884. There are about 
400 paying memlHTs. About $1,200 a year exjMMided for printing 
its publications. All other e.\|MMis(»s are gratuitously met by the 
pi-esident. Nine monthly meetings are held, l^aiwi-s are generally 
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road lit tlic dub, but not exclusively couiiued (o historical subjec'ls. 
Kadi year from (he papei^s read, one is st'lcrlinl for publication. The 
dub meets in the library of the pre>:iden(, Col. UeulK'n T. Durrelt. 
wliidi contains about 50,000 volumes. It has no library of its own. 

MAINE. 

Eliot niatorical Society^ Kliot^ Mc, — Holds monthly miH5tini>;s. 
Supported by fees of 50 members and contributions; 200 volumes in 
library. Has published G volumes of the Qttartcrhj^ containing local 
history and proceedings, and several pamphlets. 

Yoi'k Institute^ Saco^ Me. — Organized .lanuary 23, 1807. Private 
corporation. Has customary provisions for memlx^'ship. Holds 
three or four meetings annually. Owns building encumU^red with 
mortgage. Annual budget, about $1,020. Has uncatalogued his- 
torical library estimated at 0,000 titles, including old documents and 
newspaper files. Maintains museum of local history, and portrait 
gallery. Work of the institute seriously delayed by debt, and there- 
fore limited to collecting and storing of material. 

MAHVLANO. 

^nistorical Society of Ilarfoi'd County^ Md. — Organized on Sep- 
tember 20, 1885. Membership dues, $2 per annum. Receives occa- 
sional donations. ]^Vesent annual income Ixitween $40 and $50. 
Membei's must be residents of Harford County, or formerly resident, 
prior to 1840. Meetings are held (juarterly; general discussion, and 
usually the reading of papers on historical subjects. No salari(»,d 
staff. No building of its own, but holds meetings in court-house, and 
occupies rooms l)elonging to the county. Yearly expenditures from 
$10 to $15. Maintains a library, not classified, and has a cabinet of 
interesting n»lics. Manuscript collection consi.sts of papers rejid Ik»- 
fore the society and all old historical materials. Occasionally public 
addresses are given. A year book was published in 18D0. A history 
of Harford County is in coui'se of publication. 

MASHACIIIISK'ITH. 

Bedford Ilifitorictd Society^ Uedfnvd^ Masn. — Oi'ganized April 12, 
181)3. Life memlK4*ship fee, $25; annual, $1. Occupies r(M)ms in 
Public Library. Has books, papers, and articles of h)cal interest, 
notably the flag carried by Bedford minutemen in the battle of Con- 
cord. Holds aimual nunsting on Patriot's Day, April 19. Has pub- 
lished Flag of the Mtnutemett, 

Berkshire llistonml and Scientific Society^ Pitts fields Mass, — 
Membership fee, $1. Library consolidated Avith Berkshire Athe- 
naeum. Quarterly meetings devoted to local history. Tcu numbers 
of the OoUections have appeared, 
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Beverly Tlistorienl /Society ^ Beverly^ Mass. — Organized April 15, 
1891. Menilxjrship fees: Life, $25; nnininl, $2. Occupies a colonial 
building received by bequest, valued at $(5,000. Diaries of Revolu- 
tioiuiry soldiers, autograph collections, and antiques of local intere^st 
pres(*rved. Publications: Report of the Comu^il^ 2 volumes; Pro- 
eerdinf/s (1800). 

Bostonian Society^ Boston^ Mass, — One thousand one hundred 
mendwrs. l^uilding leasc^l from the city. Annual expenditures, 
$4,000. Seven monthly meetings during the year. Library of 2,000 
volumes and nuuiy pamphlets pertaining to local history. The so- 
ciety has also colleciioiis of municipal <locuuieuls, local newspapers, 
and relics. 

Brook'Une Illstoriral Society^ Bf^ooklhie^ Mass. — Incorporated 1901. 
Membei-s, 150; eight meetings each year, devoted chiefly to local 
history; has a small library. The society has published 4 Annual 
Reports and H other vohnnes. 

VamhritU/e Ilfstorlral Society^ Cambridge^ Mass. — Incorporated in 
1905. lias alHMit 200 members, the constitutioiuil limit ($1 aduiission, 
$2 annually). Meets in hall in public school, has neither library nor 
nniscMun. Although newly organized there is " already a waiting list 
and much iuteresi. is shown by memlKirs among whom are the leading 
ci(izc»ns of (^imbridge. Some early records of the town govermnent 
aud of Ihe First (liurch will probably Iw published under its direc- 
tion or at its suggestion. AVe expect to do active and effective work." 
The society conducted on Decemlwr 21, 1905, the celebration of the 
two hundre<l and seventy-fifth anniversary of the founding of Cam- 
bri<lge. 

Cape Avn Snentife and LHerary Association^ Gloucester^ Mass. — 
Organized, 1875; life mendKirship f(H», $25; initiation, $2; annual, 
$1. Owns building worth $12,000. Monthly meetings, with oc- 
casional field days. Catalogued library and nuiseum, historical, and 
scientific. Condition excellent; expects to publish soon. 

Clinton Historical Society^ Clinton^ Mass. — Organized 1894; char- 
tere<l, I9(K5. Holds qiuirterly meetings of cor|)oration; monthly 
meetings for historical purj)oses. A<lmission fee, $5; women, $2; 
annual dues, $1. Connnodious building recently completed; endow- 
ment provided. 

Dedhavi Historical Society^ Dedham^ Mass. — Membei*ship, 127; 
(nvns building valued at $15,000. Nine meetings i>er year. Library 
Inis card catalogue, 4,000 lK)oks, and about 7,000 pamphlets of local 
history and genealogy; numy volumes of Norfolk County news- 
papers; numuscripts in form of diaries and record books. Quarterly 
publication, the Dcdham Historical Reyistcr^ 13 volumes. 

Essex Institute^ Salem ^ Mass. — Successor (1848) of the Essex His- 
torical Society (1821). Life membership fee, $50; annual, $3; en- 
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dowment fund, iibont $200,000; owns building worth $75,000; num- 
ber of members, 090. Conducts two lecture (courses; field meetings 
during summer; salaried staff. Library of 400,000 titles, including 
260,000 pamphlets; 3,800 bound volumes of newspapers, especially 
strong for period before 1800. Manuscripts, 700 folio volumes on 
various phases of local history; excellent collection United States 
documents; historical museum and art collection. A si>ecial library 
of 2,000 vohunes, relating to China and the Chinese, in coulinental 
languages. Publications: TliHtoriml CollectUynH^ ItidletiuH^ Proceed- 
in(/8y Annnal ReportH^ etc. 

Fitchhvrgh Hv<torical Somety^ Fitchlmrg^ Mass. — Organized 1802; 
sustained by fees, assessments, gifts, and sale of publications. 
Monthly meetings from Octol)er to May; library, IiousimI by the 
librarian, consists of 1,000 books and 2,500 pami)hlets, only the 
former of these Ixiing catalogued. Manuscripts of churches, court 
sessions, and societies of the town; also a small art collection. Pub- 
lications: Fitchhurg Tovm Reconh^ G volumes; Proceedings^ 3 vol- 
umes. The work suffers from lack of facilities. 

Ilyde Park IlisfojHral aS octet t/^ Ilyde Park^ Mass. — Organized 
1887; 150 meudxirs; life-meudKjrship fee, $15; annual, $1. From 
three to six meetings annually. Catalogued library of 2,000 titles 
of general interest. Annual publication, Tlyde Park TUstoncal Rec- 
ord, Interest and attendance good. 

Ipsmich Historical fio<iety^ Ipsarich^ Mass. — Organized April 14, 
181)0. MemlKa*ship fees: Life, $50; ainuiai, $2. Occupies au<tient 
Whipple House;. Has library and nuisciinn of local history and 
Indian relics. Issues an Annual Report. 

Lexington Historical fiociety^ lioston^ Mass. — Owns the Hancock- 
Clarke House; holds six meetings anumilly; possesses collection of 
old Inioks and pamphlets, about 175 in all; incomplete tiles of news- 
paj^crs. Card catalogue of publications and relics. Manuscripts 
and sermons of Jonas Clarke; other material on local history; has 
published 3 volumes of Proceedings. 

Lowell Historical Society ^ L^owell^ Mass. — Incorporated May 21, 
1002, suc(!ee<ling Old Residents^ Histoincal Association. Is a private 
corporation; life memlxu'ship fee, $50; annual, $2; corresponding 
and honorary members elected irrespective of residence. Holds four 
regular meetings annually, also special meetings. Owns no build- 
ing, but occupies rooms without charge in city library; has no sala- 
ried staff. Offers public lectures at intervals. liibrary of 200 l>ooks 
and 700 pamphlets of general historical interest, listed but not cata- 
logued; small musc^um, a few manus(*ripts, and several volumes of 
old newspapers. PubVu^ation, (Jontrihations. Condition good, but 
society needs building and iHirmanent fund. 
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Maiden Ilifttorical Society^ Maiden^ Mass. — Organized 1887; life- 
iuoinI>ei*ship fee, $25; iiniiiial, $1. Meetings in private houses, eight 
annually. AlM)nt 150 books in lil)rary; oH'ei-s monthly lectures. 
Work crippled by changing character of population during last 
decade, causing decline, in interest and funds. 

MvilpvUI lltuforhuil Sorirft/^ Mvdprhl^ Manx, lncorpora(e<l 1891; 
admission fee, $2; anmud, $1. Monlhly meetings from OctolKM' to 
June, with annual field day. Small library, not wholly acce-ssible; 
collection of anti(|ues and Indian relics, old maps, scm-uuhis, and a few 
newspa pel's; Vttal Itertmh of Mc.dfeld \\\ 1850; IliHtory of Medfchh 
1(>.50-1850, prepared by a member; comjdete copy of cemetery inscrip- 
tions; account of Medfield's two hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
in 1001. Preasing need for suitable room. Members contribute to 
Dedhnm. Ilhtoriral RegiHter. 

Medford Historical Society^ Medford^ Mass. — Organized 18J)G. 
Mend)ership fees: Life, $25; admission, $3; annual, $1. Owns build- 
ing costing $4,.5(M); meets monthly from Octol>er to May. Library, 
uncatalogued, 2,000 titles; stneral collections of paiwi's, relics, and 
anti(|ues of local interest. Ilistorintl licyistcr^ a cpuirterly periodical. 
Condition encouraging. 

Mcthaen. Ilistoincal Society^ Methuen^ Mass. — Organized 1805; 
ainuuil dues, $1 ; occupies an old nuiusion, rent free. Snuill library, 
catalogued; (*olle<*tion of anti(|ues; nuinuscriptx of (*olonial and Revo- 
lutionary periods. C^ondition excellent. 

Middlesex Vomity Ilistoriral Society^ Boston^ Mass, — Holds 
monthly meetings from Octolwr to June, each characterized by read- 
ing of historical paper after business session, l^ooks and pamphlets 
now stored awaiting proper arrangement in suitable quartet's. 

Old. (-olony Ilistoriral Society^ Taunton^ Mass, — Organized 1853. 
Nund)er life memlwrs, 205; honorary, 28; corresponding, 101; resi- 
dent, 24(i; total, 070. Has building valued at $15,000. Holds four 
meetings each year, at which historical nuitters are discusstnl; also 
conunemorativc assemblies on appropriate occasions. Library of 
(),000 titles, local history and genealogy; early municipal and county 
I'ecords; nearly all local news|)apers since 1820, with some Iil<»s of 
Boston papers. Library entirely catalogue<l. (Jood manuscript col- 
lection for civil, ecclesiastical, and military history of Taunton. 
Seven volumes of ColleetioHS issued. 

Old South Historical Society,, Boston^ Mass. — Organized 1801; in- 
corporated 1001. Private corporation, auxiliary to Old South Meet- 
ing House. Terms of membership, competition for Old South prizes; 
life memlKU'ship, $50; annual, $2. Holds nine monthly meetings, at 
which historical pa|)ers or a<ldresses are pres<Mited. Uents rooms for 
meetings only; no salarie<l staff; has neither library nor collections of 
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any sort. Puhlislios Old South LcafcfM, Tlio iiKMiibors ^ivc fwio. 
illustrated lectures on historinii sulijeds at the publie sctluMils, educa- 
tional centers, college settlements, and lK)ys' clubs. 

Peahody IliHtorical JSornety, Peahody^ M(ihs. — Organized August 
16, 189G. Private corporation. Memlwrship fees: Admission, $1; 
annual dues, $1. Holds quarterly mwtings, one of which is a field 
meeting; also winter coui'so of monthly meetings. Catalogued 
library of 2,000 titles; old files of local nowspai^ers; manuscripts, 
including letters, sermons, autographs, and burial ground inscrip- 
tions. Publishes pamphlets on local history, also postal cards and 
photographs of local views. 

Pocumtuck Valley MeinorUd Association^ Dcerfeld^ Mass, — Ownt^ 
building and groumls, valued at $;^r),(K)<). One annual meeting and one 
Held meeting i\\\v\\ year, Lilirary of ir),()(H) volumes, chietly on local 
history. Many family nianuscripts. Tlistonj and Procccdintjs^ four 
volumes, published. 

Rehohoth Antiquarian Society^ Rchohoth^ Mass. — Organized 188-1. 
Private corporation; sustained by fees of mend)ei*s. Anntnil income 
estimated at $300; owns frame building worth $14,000. lias snudl 
library, and a nniseinn of antiquarian relics. Has a few newspa|KT 
files. Condition good. 

Rumfoi^d Historical Association^ ^y6ln^rn^ Mass. — Organized 1877; 
private corporation. Admi&sion fee, $1; endowment fund, $2,200. 
Holds annual meetings; occupies an old manse. Has library of jxjr- 
haps 1,500 volumes; uncatalogued, and of general interest. Main- 
tains a small museum; offers occasional public lectures. C^cmdition 
and prospects good. 

Hluiron Historical fiociety^ Sharon^ Mass. — Incorporated Septem- 
l^er 11, 1003. Membership fee, $1. Over 200 meml)ers in a town of 
2,000 inhabitants. Holds (|uarterly UKvliugs in Town Hall. Nine 
historical rambles in 1905. Keeps a scrapbook of local history; 
three volumes bound. Is gathering materials for a library and 
museum. Has issued Annual Publications^ Nos. 1 and 2; also ad- 
dress delivered in 1802 by a Jlevolutionary soldier. 

Shepard Historical Society^ Camhridye^ Mass. — Organized March, 
1880, by "persons who attend the First Church in Cambridge, Con- 
gregational," organized in 1G3G. Members pay $1 initiation and 
$1 annual dues. Total annual income, $25 to $50, mostly spent for 
books. Meetings are held in the chapel. The library consists of 
700 lx)oks and pamphlets, catalogued in long hand; the manuscripts 
are chiefly sermons of pastors. Tj(»ctures are given three times each 
year on the history of Cambridge, its First Church, and kindred sub- 
jects. The society is a memlnjr of the Bay State Historical Ijimgue. 
A part of its work will hereafter be taken up by the Cambridge 
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Historical Society, "hut Ihci-c is left >i limited lieM, mainly in con- 
nection with the history of the Kii'st Church." 

Hoimirnille Ilutorical Society^ Somennlle^ Mass, — Orgtinized 1897, 
A private corjwration. Sustained by dues and gifts. Membei'ship 
fees: Life, $15; annual, $1. Meetings for reading of historical 
pajwrs, usually ten each winter. Society headquarters in public 
library. Annual exi)enditures, $250. Uncatalogued library of 500 
volmnes, chiefly on local history; museum of antiques; a few manu- 
scrii)ts; collects all local newspapei's. Publications: Historic Leaves^ 
quarterly; A IliHonj of Someroille Journalism; Souvenir Iland- 
hook of lliHtoric Fcstiraly JH08. 

Historical^ Naturtd History^ and TAhrary Society^ South Natickj 
Mass, — Organized 1870. Annual members' dues, $1. The museum 
of natural history specimens and historical relics is housed gratis 
in a rooiii provided for by the will of Oliver Bacon; the library, 
chiefly United States government documents, is loaned to Uie Ihicon 
Free Library. There are " a lot of ohl manuscripts," and the local 
paj^ers are kept. "AlK)ut a dozen people arc intere^stcd, and attend 
the meetings." 

To2)sfiehl IliHtorical Society^ Topsfield^ 3fass. — Private corporation, 
organized IXH!ember 14, 1894. Meetings held five times a year, at 
which papers are read. Expenditures are $200 per year, for print- 
ing. A snuill library of historical material has been collected, and 
there is a snuill historical and general museum. Occasionally public 
lectures are offered. The society has an endowment fund of $700, 
and anticipates owning an old dwelling house erected in 1080. The 
energies thus far have Iwen devoted to publishing Historical Collec- 
tio7}s^ of which 10 annual volumes have been issued. 

Tlistoynral Society of Watertown, Watcrtown^ Mass. — Organized 
1801. Meml)ership fees: Life, $20; admission, $2; annual, $1. 
Six regular meetings annually, in homes of members. Building fund 
is Inking raised and some pioneer work accomplished. Three vol- 
umes or tow^n records, including births, marriages, and deaths to 1820 
j)ublished; nuiterial for two others ready, of which the fourth will be 
issued in lOOG. 

Wcsthorovffh lliMorical Society^ Westhorough^ Mass. — Incor- 
porated in 1889 as private corporation. Annual fee, $1. Holds 
six meetings annually of literary and social character. Occupies 
rented quarters. Has library of 1,500 volumes, chiefly in biography 
and genealogy, catalogued, but not with cards. Maintains small 
nuiseum of household articles, portraits, etc.; some ecclesiastical 
manuscripts; 80 volumes early newspapers. Publications: t)inry 
of E. Parhman; Story of the Cotton Gin; Tin Kitehin. Has dedi- 
cated monuments to Rice brothers and Eli Whitney. Prosperous 
condition. 
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Worcester Society of Antiquity^ Worceater^ Muhh, — Instituted Jaii- 
unry 23, 1875; chartered, 1877; a private corporation. Terms of 
mcnilxjrship: Life, $50; active, $3 annually, llistoricjil paixu-s read 
at monthly meetings. Owns brick building and real estate valued at 
$50,000; employs librarian and secretary; expends annually $1,2C)0. 
Library of 55,000 titles, classified, but not catalogued ; about 35,000 
panjphlets. fJreatest strength along historicral and geiiealogical 
linens. Mus<nnn illustrates Lidian, colonial, Revolutionary, and civil 
war epochs; also miscellaneous material, about G,000 pieces, inclu- 
sive. Good collection of United States documents, l)ut few newspa- 
jwrs. Has issued 20 volumes of Proceedinyji. No debts, and $11,000 
invested; condition Imst since founding of society. 

MICIIIOAN. 

Oal'lnnd County Pioneer Society ^ Pont iae^ M ich. — Organized 1874; 
unincorporated. No fees; sustained by private domitions. Semi- 
annual mwtings of a social character. No library; no collections 
Ixjyond accunndation of notices f(n* scraplM)oks of local history. 

MissonuT. 

Kansas City Historical Society^ Kansas City^ Mo. — Organized 1800, 
by pioneers residing in Kansas City and vicinity for thirty or 
more years. Monthly meetings in public library, where its ixicords 
and collections are kept. " The object of this association shall Im to 
keep a record of the early settlers and of all meml)ers of this associa- 
tion; to collect, embody, arrange, and preserve Inioks, pamphlets, 
maps, charts, manuscripts, papers, paintings, statuary, and presc^rve 
and keep i)hotograi)hs of its mend)ers and of the old hnuhnarks in 
Kansas City and vicinity; to procure from the early piomn^rs narra- 
tives of the events relative to its early settlement, overlaml travel, 
and inunigration; to gather all infonnatiou calculated to faithfully 
exhibit the past and |>resi»nt progress of Kansjis (Vity and vicinity, 
and to take steps to promote the same by hn^tures and other nie^ins, 
an<l in all ap|)ropriale unittAMs to advance the interests and |K>r|>etuate 
the memory of those whose sagacity, energy, and enterprise inducvd 
them to settle in Kansas City and become the founders and buildei-s 
of a great city." 

NEW irAMPSIIIUK. 

Manchester Historic Association, Manrhestcr, N. 11, — Organize*!, 
181)G;'life-membership fee, $25; annual, $1 ; 300 membiu's. Quarterly 
meetings; library of 200 volumes; complete set city dociunents. lias 
published 4 volumes of Collections and Early Proprietors* Records. 
Outlook is bright. 
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NEW *1KK8Ky. 

Hunterdon County lliHorical Society^ Flemington^ N, J, — Organ- 
ized in 1885; incoriK)r«teil in 1898. A private corporation with active 
nicinlwrsliip restricted to Hunterdon County. Pre-sent nienil)crshii), 
14, at $1 ])er 3'ear, the fee furui.shin<r (he only income. Annual nieet- 
inp at Heniin^on on second Saturday in Jaiuuiry; with sinnnier 
UMH^tin^ elsewhere, at which papers of hk^al intei-ast are presented. 
No sahiries are paid, annual expenditures being hut $i^5; The Jersey- 
vwn^ a local historical i)aiKT (" published by the recording secretary 
aiul librarian as a hobby "), was, until it suspension in spring of lOOO, 
s(»nt (o eac^h nienilM»r. Library consists of about 500 (ities, priiu'ipally 
New Jerscj' history and gencah)gy; 14 country newspapers arc con- 
tributed by publishers for filing, but are as yet unI>ound and inaccessi- 
ble. A catalogue is planned on the Dewey system of classification. 
There is neither niuseuni nor art collection, but relics of local intcMvst 
are boxed and stoivd; no numuscripts, sjive a lot of parchment deeds, 
otc, relating to local properties. "The society hopes eventuallv to 
arrange for a building in Flemington, the ground floor to be used for 
ih(» town or township public library, the upper floor for the society. 
Our library is a lending library for members of the society and a 
ref(»rence library in connection with the i)ublic library of the towMi." 

\<'w linniHirlrh' UlafovUal (Huh^ Nrir linuhHwirk^ ;V. J, — Organ- 
ized NovemlK»r 18, 1870. Private corpondion. Meud)ership fee, $1 
initiation and $1 anmudly. Associate mend)ers from New Brunswick 
and vicinity; honorary memlwrs from outside of Middle^sex and 
Somersi^.t counties, N. J. Holds monthly meetings, a paper on the 
local history of New Brunswick being ivad and discussed thereat. No 
salaried staff; expeu<litures are merely for running cxpens(»s. Li- 
brary consist^s of pamphlets and nuinuscrripts of papers read; no nni- 
s<»,um or art collection. Fairly prosperous in iM)int of interest and 
attendance. 

NeAn Emjland. Soeiety of Orange. Orange^ iV. J. — ^Organized, 1870. 
•Private corporation. Meudx^rship fee,s: L. iV, $50; initiation, $5; 
annual, $5. Holds monthly meetings; does not ow^n building. His- 
torical library, uncatalogiuMl, 2,000 titles. No nnisc^um or n)anuscri|)t 
collections; files of two local newspapei's. Public lectures oc<msion- 
ally offered on historical topics. 

PasHaic County Ilhtoriral Society^ Pnterson^ N, J, — Organ!ze<1, 
1877. Private corporation. Moribund for nearly twenty years past^ 

Pnncefon (N, J.) Ilistortcfil AHHorinthm, — Organized in 1000. 
MemlMM'ship fees are $2 per annum. There is also a guarant(*e fund, 
10 men subscribing not to exceed $100 per year. A general editor is 
employed on part time. Tbe expendituivs in 1005 were $800. Meet- 
ings are held and library dei)OHited in Princeton University library. 
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The society has issued several special publications: Journal and Let- 
ters of Philip Viewers Fithian^ 1707-1774, edited by John Koorer 
Williams; Poe/nui of Philip Freneau^ edited by Kred T^ewis Patt(H», in 
''\ volnnies. Several oihei's in prepanilion. "It. is, in effect, a pub- 
lishing society in a llourishinj^ condition.'^ 

Salem County Ili^storieal Societt/j Salem^ N, J, — Orpin i/^ed No- 
venilK»r 11, 1884. Private corporation. MenilM'j*ship ftH»s: Admis- 
sion, $1; annual, $1; life, $20. Quarterly meetings, at which histori- 
cal papers are read. Society rents room in colonial house; expects to 
receive same house as gift. Has small collection deeds and wills, 
.pictures, antique furniture, and a few books, with local newspapers 
l)eginning 1830. Is maintaining existence amidst rural county con- 
ditions. 

Vineland Tlistorieal and Antiquarian Soeicty^ Vineland^ N, J, — 
Organized 1804; reorganized 1893. Private corporation. Meml)er- 
ship fees: Life, $10; annual, $1. Public mecitings for reading of 
papers and addresses monthly from Ocdolwr to A|)ril. Owns build- 
ing; has reference library of 7,300 volumes and 2,000 pamphlets, 
with card catalogue. Small collection of relics, manuscri])ts, and 
newspapei's ixulainnig (o local hi.story. lias published Annual Re- 
ports and occasional pieces. Prosj^cts g(H>d. 

NKW VOKK. 

Albany Institute and Historical and Art Society y Albany j N, Y, — 
MemlMU'ship of 500, who provide for its exix^nsc^s; owns a building 
worth al)out $30,000. Library of 8,(KK) titUw relating to Albany 
authors and local history, in charge of a curator; catalogue in book 
form. Manuscripts of J. Fennimore Cooper and othei's; interest- 
ing collections pertaining to Dutch, colonial, and Indian history. 
Publications comprise a catalogue of Albany Authors^ and Transac- 
tions covering a century. 

Buffalo Historical Society, Buffalo, N. Y. — Incorporated 1802; 
owns building valuc<l at $200,000, erected during the Pan-American 
Exposition of 11)01 ; receives nnmiinpal aid of $5,000 per year and 
incidental cxjxmisc^s; small income from other sources. Life memlKM*- 
ship fee, $100; annual, $5. Meetings vary in nunilMT and <*haracter, 
and include five i)ublic le('tures and entertainments. The library of 
iO,(K)0 volumes rela((»s largely lo western New Vork, is catahigued, 
and in charge of a regular staff; oynni to the public. CustcMlian of 
the Tiord Tjibrary, 11,000 volinues. Museum of ])ioneer and In<lian 
life. Manuscripts of Holland I^and (company, K. A, van der Kemp, 
early presidents, local st».ttlers, soldiers of 1812, early traffic on the 
Great Lakes, etc. Publications in annual volumes. Condition ex- 
cellent. 
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City IlUtory Cluhj New York, — Organiscod 185)8. Fees: Founders, 
$10(); life monibership, $10; contributors, $2; annual, 50 cents. Work 
con<lucted by suixirintendent, seci-etary, and teachers, and committees; 
class(»s nKH»t in fifty settlements, missions, and schools. Publishes 
j)auiphlets, leaflets, a song, and an histx)rical game — all designed to 
promote interest in local history among children and older i>ersons. 
Has no library. 

Historical Society of Newhnryh Bay and the Tlighlmuh^ New- 
hvryh, N. V. — Organized 1888. Memlxu-ship fees: Life, 25; an- 
nual, $2; has a snuill collection of books. Mcmberehip, 110; interest 
good ; has ptiblished twelve pauiphlets. 

Holland Society of Xew York^ New York City. — Organized, 1885; 
StSO memlK^rs; initiation fee, $5; annual fee, $5. Occupies rented 
•<iuart<;rs, and employs assistance for treasurer and secretary. Li- 
brary of gcMiealogical and local interest; manuscripts of church rec- 
ords — use limited to memlwi's. Publishes a Year Book. 

Jefferson County Historical Society^ Watertown^ N, Y. — Organ- 
ized 188G; life-membership fee, $25; annual, $2. Occupies room in 
Flower Memorial Library. One annual meeting for business pur- 
poses, literary meetings at call of board. Library in connection with 
Flower Library; nniseum of local history. Reorganization i-ecently 
effected; meml)ei*ship increasing. 

Johnstoion Histotical Society^ Johnstown^ N. Y. — Organized May 
150, 18J)2. Membership fec»s: Life, $25; annual, $1. Housed free by 
Hoard of Trade. Monthly meetings; library of 250 books; small 
nuis(Mnn of hn-al history. Offers oc(*asional public lectures. Ifjis 
printed a (htide to phures of historic interest. 

Lirinf/sto7i Coauty Historical Society^ Geneseo^ N. Y, — Organized, 
1877. Life-memlK^i-ship fee, $10; annual, $1. Occupies a log cabin; 
has no library, but pi*cscrves local newspapers; observes centennials 
of campaigns and treaties ; marks historic sites. Publishes an annual 
re|)ort and misc^el la neons papei-s. 

Lonff Island Historical Society^ Brooklyn^ N. Y. — Membership, 092. 
Holds no meetings. Owns building; annual expenditures, $9,795.29. 
Library of 72,130 volumes, especially strong in local history, geneal- 
ogy, and American biography. Uses aird catalogue. Among man- 
uscrii)ts of es^wcial value are 123 lettei's of George Washington, and 
correspondence of Henry and John Laurens, 1773-1790. Publica- 
tions. 

New York Historical Society^ New York. — Founded, 1804; incor- 
porated, 1809; incori>oration renewed, 1820, 1840. Members: An- 
nual, life, honorary, fellows, patrons. Patrons, elected on a contri- 
bution of $5,000 or gift WM>rth twice the amount; fellows, for a con- 
tribution of $1,000 or gift worth twice the amount; life membership. 
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$100; annual, $10; initiation, $20. Sources of income: Endowment 
fnnds, meniliershi]) iliir.s. Annual iniroino, liKM, $18,222; cx|M;n(1i- 
turcs, $i:^,8±>. MeuilK-rs in 11)05, 987. Meetin*^: Annual and 
monthly. Library, card catalogued, of over 100,000 titles, housed 
in re<-x;iitly ei-e<:ted building valued at $400,000. Manuiscript col- 
lection large, embracing the papers of (lovemor Cadwallader Golden 
and of (lenerals (iates, Steulxni, Stirling, and Duer of the Kevolu- 
tionary i)eri<Kl. Museum, including art gallery of 8t)0 paintings, 05 
pie<:es of sc^dptun^; also Audul>on's original water itolors; cc>ll(*i*tions 
of Egyptian and Assyrian antiquitit^. Puldications: (-oUerthnH^ 
first series, 1811-21), 5 volumes; second series, 4 volumes; third series, 
30 volumes, comprising much valuable historical material, such as 
Clarendon Papei-s, Charles I.<ee Papers, Colden Papers, manuscripts 
of Charles Thomson, journals, of Revolutionary officers, Deane Pa- 
pi».rs, muster rolls of New York troojjs in Continental Army, and 
abstracts of wills (1005-1766) ; ProceedimjH ; Discourses delivered at 
the meetings, 1832-1905. 

Oneida Uistorical Society^ Utiea^ N. Y. — Total meml)ership, 253; 
owns building valued at $()0,000. McHitings held monthly during 
winter scmson, paiK»i-s and addi-esses Inking prest^nted. Library partly 
catalogued; about 1,500 volumes, chiefly on Imral history and gene- 
alogy; incomplete filers of lociil newspa|K']*s; 800 nuiuuscripts of 1(n*4|] 
interest. Nine volumes of Transattiatts issucil. 

OiKyiidiuja II iHtorical AHsotriation^ St/raruffc^ N. Y. — Organized, 
April 25), 18(>3. l*rivate c()r|M)ration. lias recently rewuved legacy 
of $40,0(K). MemlKTship: Life, $25; ainiual due,s, $2; (/orri»spon<ling 
and honorary, for services performed. Monthly mei^tings include 
consideration of local history. Owns building costing $:i8,()(M). 
Library of 2,000 titles, uncatalogued. Museum of history and sci- 
ence; portraits of local interest. A few newspajxir files, but not con- 
tinuous. Offers eight public lectures annually. Has published a 
few leaflets. Financial condition strong and pros|)ects bright. 

liochester IlisUyrical Society^ RochcHtcr^ N, Y. — Seven nu»etings 
annually, devoted largely to reading and discussion of historical 
papers. Library of 2,000 volumes on history of State and of the 
(lencsee Valley. Collection of local newspapers, but not all files are 
complete. Card catalogue in use. Two volumes of Publications 
issued. 

Schoharie County Historical Society^ Schoharie^ N. Y. — Incorpo- 
rated, March 4, 188!). Private coriK)ration. Membership fiH»s: Life, 
$10; admission, $1; anntud, 50 cents. Holds (me annual meeting; 
special meetings as called. Occupies " Old Stone Fort," considennl 
firepr(K)f. Collects material illustrating local history, Lidian life, 
and geology. 
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NORTH CAROLINA. 

The Trintty (lollfu/e Ilhtoviral Society^ Durham^ N. C, — Organ- 
i/,(Ml ill 1S!)2. PrivsHo cMitorprisi*, not inoorporatcMl. Pi*esc»nt anniiul 
incoinu from all sonires, J|y40. Moiiilxn*slnp fiHJs, $1 a year; occasional 
<lona(ioiis. Monthly litrrary nuM»(in<^ arc lidd. No salaried staff. 
Owns no bnilding. l*laccs its collections in Trinity College Library. 
Tli(» nnisenni (Mnitains vnrions articles on civil war and North Caro- 
lina; a few portraits. A small series of pai)ers pnhlished. The 
society is advancing, making a start toward its publication fund. 

OHIO. 

Clark County IlistoHcal Society^ Sjynngfcld^ Ohio. — Contributing 
members, 85; county furnishes building worth $20,000 and janitor's 
services. Library, 100 volumes; relics of j)ioneer life; has published 
one volume, the (^'ntcnuud of Spvinyfield^ 1001. 

Pioneer attfl IliHtortral Soeh'ty of MuHkhiyttm County^ Zmwsrille^ 
Ohio. — Organized, 181)0; membership fee, 50 cents; assessment, $1; 
rooms provided by county connnissionei>5. Society preserves old 
books, newspajH»rs, and relit^s. Scrai)l>ooks nuide from reports given 
to newspa|H»i>5; nuMubership declining. 

^anduHl-y Conuty Vioueev and lIi,storie(d Society^ Fremont^ Ohio. — 
Organized Jinie (5, 1874. Nominal membei-ship fee, $1. Social meet- 
ing once a year. Owns no building, but relics arc st(H-e<l in city 
library building. Keeps s<*rapbooks of local history, but has no 
library, and only a few n^lics. Work hampered by lack of funds. 

WeMtrrn. /u'serrr I/lsforifo/ Sorlety^ (■leeeloiid^ Ohio, — Organized, 
18t)7. A private corporation. Terms of nuMnl)ershi]): Life, $100; 
annual, $5; corresi)onding and honorary, by election, lleceivcs little 
sup])ort lK»sides incoine from dues. Anmnil meeting in May. Ow^ns 
building costing alxMit $55,000. Employs librarian and janitor. 
K.\i)ende<l in 1004, $1,500. Pjirtially catalogued library of 22,000 
books and iJ8,000 pamphlets, particularly strong in histories of New 
England, Ohio, AVestern KisiMve, and genealogy; large collection of 
United States documents; complete files of several Cleveland news- 
papei's; files of many Ohio papers (less complete). Maintains mu- 
seum of ethnology and arclneology; has excellent nuips ami numu- 
s<*ripts of land (*omp:inies, travelei-s, and pioneers of the llcserve. 
lias |)ublished four volumes of Traets; Partial Lint of Maiiitscripts^ 
Notcs^ etc.; Ubstovy of U rule a I>i>9eorcric8. 

pp:nn8ylvania. 

Bucl'H C 01:11 ty Ifhtortcfd Soelety^ Doylestowv^ Pa. — Meml)ers, 600. 
Three nu»etings a year — in Jamuiry, May, and (MoIkt. Library of 
800 volumes; large number of documents and manuscripts. Two 
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niiWspaiKn* files running back about one hundred years. A nuiseuin 
(/f household, farm, and hnmi inipUunenls formerly in us4', in Ihe 
United States; also Indian relics. Housed in a new building re- 
cently elected at a cost of $25,000. 

Chester County Historical Sooietijy Went ChcHtei'^ Pa, — Organi/AMl, 
1893. Life membership fee, $15; initiatioji fee, $2; annual, $1; 
ymall endowment fund, but no building of its own. Small library 
of local history, catalogued; custody of early county archives; mu- 
seum. Occasional ])ublications. 

The City History Society^ Philadelphia^ Pa. — Organized Mart^h 8, 
1000. Memlxii-ship : Life, $10; annual, $1. Meml)ership in 1J)0(), 
350. Its objects are " to study the city's institutions, to revive its for- 
gotten history, to nuirk its historic sites, and to foster a spirit of civic 
pride in its citizens." lias organized a series of historic excursions 
during the spring and fall and a stories of historic lectures during the 
winter. Among recrnt papei-s read are: " (iermantown Thirty Years 
Ago," by William E. McHihan; "Philadelphia, the City of Homes," 
by Col. A. K.*McClure; "The AValking Purchase and Other Indian 
Treaties of I*ennsylvania," by Doctor OarlxM*; " The I^)st Towns and 
Villages of Philadelphia," by Miss Mary Prichard; " William Penn 
as a Law Giver," by Ifon. Hampton L. Cai-son; "Military Ojmi-a- 
tions on the Lower Delaware During the lievolution," by C. Henry 
Kain; "Early Philadelphia Fire Protection," by (Jeorge C. (Jilles- 
pie; " Social Science on the Streets of Philadelphia," by Dr. liol>ert 
Ellis Thompson; "(Jeorge AVashington in Philadelphia," by Dr. 
Francis li. lirandt, and "Philadelphia Shot Towers," by J. E. B. 
Buckenham. Other and equally important j>apers are in preparation. 
It has neither hall nor library. 

Delaware County Historical Society^ Media^ Pa, — Organized, 1805. 
Income less than $100 per annum, from memlxirship ($1 amundly). 
Annual meeting in September, with others two or three times a year, 
" with biographical account of some prominent citizen " or local his- 
tory paper. The recording and corresponding secretaries are each 
paid $25 per annum. No library, an<l but a snnill, mis(*ella neons 
museum. Occasional public lectures are given. The society has 
2)ublished the first volume of its Proceedings^ 18<.)5-li)01. 

Fayette County Historical and Oeuealoyical Society^ Uniontowny 
Pa, — Organized June 1, 1893. Has a sniall Imral library and nuistium, 
nncatalogued; occupies a room in county court-house. Preserves 
county newspa|x»i*s. The sc»cretary and librarian are not compen- 
sated. Little interest at present in affairs of society. 

Historical Society of Berks Connty^ Reading^ Pa. — Organized 
August 5, 18G9. Membei*ship fees: Life, $50; annual, $1. Owns 
building valued at $3,500. County contributes annually $100 or $200 
for support Historical papers read at quarterly uiwtings. Library 
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of 175 (itios; sinsill iniiwnin of ivlics; Uon<ling newspaper files from 
178?) to 1850. riiblicu lions issued annually. Financial condition 
prosperous. 

IltsfonntJ Sorivf}/ of Daiiphiti (founty^ Ilarrinhurg^ Pa, — Organ- 
ized June 10, 18(iJ). Oeeupies r<K)ni in court-house annex; holds 
uionddy nieermgs, exeep(ing July and August; nniintains library of 
2^400 titles, partly catalogued, and museum of local history. Vol- 
ume T of TrtuhHartiotiH^ 1J)0H. 

IltHtorical Society of York County^ Yo7'k^ Pa, — Membership, 280; 
eight meetings each year of historical and literary character. Good 
r(M)ms in county court-house. Library, with card catalogue, 3,000 
titles; l>ound files of county newspapers 1789-11)06, complete except 
five years; manuscripts of early church records, muster rolls of the 
Revolution, and autograph letters. Scientific and historical museum, 
2,000 views and portraits. Eight pamphlets published. Condition 
progressive mid |)opulnr. 

h'iftorhtinny IJlstorlral Soriety^ Chamhershurg^ Pa, — Mcmlxirship 
fees: Resident, $2; non-resident, $1 ; numlwr of meud)ers, 45. Eight 
meetings nmnuilly. Publications: Kittochtinny Historical Papers^ 
1, lOOO-lOOG. Society is accmnulating a library. 

Larhnramia Instffiffa of Ifisfot^y and Science^ Scranton^ Pa, — 
()rgaui/,e<l, J88(); s(»veral hundred l><M>ks and imports stored in Green 
Itiilge l-iibrnry. Prorcrdinys^ one volume; five pamphlets on local 
history published. Conditions "practically inactive." 

LanroHtcr County IliHtoHcal Society^ Lancaster^ Pa, — Organized 
18I)(;; sustained by annual dues. Monthly meetings; library in 
Y. M. C A. building; alwut 1,800 works on history and genealogy; 
about 50 manuscripts, and 100 relics. Society publishes Monthly 
Pror(r<rnifjH and Paprrn, Condition g<K)d in every respect. 

Lchanon County Ili-storifal Society^ Lebanon^ Pa, — Organized in 
January, 1898. Membership fee^s: Life, $20; active, $1. Members, 
1(>2. Uimonthly meetings. Library and museum of about 1,500 
pieces, <*onsisting of early newspapers, rare lH>oks, nuips, and an- 
tiques. J Ins published '^7 pamphlets on local history, comprised in 
/Ustoriral Papers and AddresscR^ 3 volumes. 

Linn liiHtorieal Soeiety^'of Center County^ Belief onte^ Pa, — Organ- 
ized in lOOo. Private corporation, with a State appropriation of 
$200 annually hereafter, thus making future annual income about 
%'^{){), Life memlnu's pay $10; annual, $2. Mei^tings quarterly, with 
papers. Has a snuill library, as yet uncatalogued. Society thus far 
without a definite habitation. 

Iliatorieal Society of Montgomery County^ Norristown^ Pa. — 
Organized, 1881. MemlMM.shi|) fee.s: Life, $25; annual, 50 cents. 
Receives county aid of $200 per annum; owns building worth $5,500. 
II. Doc. 92:^, 5J)-I — 21 
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Meetings held quarterly. Library, over 1,000 titles; card catalogue 
in progress; small museum; 80 volumes of Colonial Records and 
Pennsylvania Archioes, Society has published 3 volumes of Papem; 
condition, reported good. 

Nitmismatic and Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia^ Philadel- 
phia^ Pa, — Founded January 1, incorporated February 19, 1858, as 
the Numismatic Society; present title adopted March 23, 1805. X 
private corporation. Menibei*ship fees: I^ife, $50; annual, $5. 
Holds monthly nuHitings, characterized by reading of pa|M'rs and 
exhibition of coins and anti<]uities. l\>ss(».ss(»s a colK»ction of ImmiIcs 
|Ku*taining to numisnuitics and archaH>h>gy and a (cabinet of coins at 
Memorial Hall, but has no building or salaried stalF. l^ublishes 
Proceedings^ which appear biennially. 

Site and lielir Society of (termantown^ Philadelphia, — Organizinl 
February 25, 1901. Private corporation. Annual memlwrship only; 
fee, $2. Mwtings not fixed, vary with loan exhibits and lectures. 
Occupies historic schooliiouse, and has nuiseum of local history, but 
no library, (lood collection of early local imprints. Occasional 
publications. Condition, exci»llent. 

Snyder County Historical Society^ Middlebury^ Pa, — Organized in 
1899. Members pay $1 admissitm and $1 aimual dues. Have frt»c 
use of room in court-house, where society has a snuiU partly cata- 
logued library containing " a large amount of local material," includ- 
mg all county papers. There is no museum. Society is not as active 
as formerly, " for the rea.son that the work fell upon a few of us, wiio 
are very busy men." 

Susquehanna (U)unty Historical Society^ Montrose^ Pa, — Organ- 
ized 1890. Private corporation, dependent on memlM^ship fees — life, 
$10 for nniles, $5 for females; annual, 50 ctMits. Yearly meetings. 
No salaried statf. A $20,(KK) building is soon to \k\ constructed and 
$30,000 to 1)3 si)ent on a library. Kelics, documents, and cotuity news- 
paper files lK»ing collected. " Outlook very flattering." 

Washington County Historical Society ^ Wash in (/ton ^ Pa. — Orgjin- 
ized January, 1901, as a private society. At the discretion of the 
county connnis.sioners a $200 annual appropriation nuiy Ik' nnide, 
but not granted in 1905, in which year the total income was $177. 
There are 210 paying memU'rs, the life fee l)eing $50 and the annual 
$1. Judges of the courts are honorary members. There are four 
stated meetings each year, at which are given public addresses or 
paperj on historical subjects. The library of 2,500 titles and the 
excellent museuin are housed gratis in the county court-house. A 
librarian is hired, at $25 per month. Newspaper files and local 
manuscripts are collected, and the library is the repository of such 
county archives as are oidy of historical value. The society has 
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piihlisluMi The Old Vtryhiia doiirt Ilousa of A^tymta Town^ near 
Wtts/ilnf/fonu, PeviiHyhutma^ 177()-77. "'Wo arc jMM)r in funds, but 
rich in workers." 

WyoT?iiny Historical and Geoloyical Society^ Wilkes-BarrCy Pa. — 
()rgani7x»(l 1858; private corporation. Membership fees: Life, $100; 
annual, $.5. Of its 380 nioml)ei's 183 arc life incinl)crs. Endowment 
funds, $25,000; annual income, $2,300; has iK»rmancnt home in large 
l)rick building of thrc»c storit^s, free of rent, light, and heat, given by 
founder of Osterbout Free Library. Library of 18,000 volumes, with 
typewritten card catalogue, devoted to American history, genealogy, 
and geology. Museum of 5,000 coins, 11,000 geological sj>ecimens, 
25,000 pieces ilhistrative of Pennsylvania ethnology and Algonquian 
pottery. Depository for United States aiul State <Iocuments; has 
1,2(M) volumes of local newspapers and large collection of Wyoming 
manuscripts, especially for period 1760-1820. Publishes annual 
I^roeeedinyff. Condition excellent. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

New England Society^ Charleston^ S. C. — Organized in 1819. Pri- 
vate corporation. Membership fees, $10 |)er annum ; life memberehip 
dues, $75. Slndowment fund, $20,000. Quarterly and annual meet- 
ings are held. No salaried staff. Society owns no building. Money 
is expended in caring for its members and for the poor. No library 
is maintained. In a flourishing condition and seeks to foster the 
study and knowledge of New England history. 

TENNESSEE. 

(■onfederate Uistorieal Association^ Mem.j)hij<^ Tenu — Founded 
in IS(>$). Support: Memlnn'shi]) dues, $2, and ocoisional donations. 
IVesent ainnuil income from all source^s, $100. MiH»tings are held 
once a month. No salaried staff. Rooms are ivjited at $25 a month. 
The association uuikes <M*casioind <lona(ions lo the needy. Library 
consists mostly of (/on federate records. MuscMun principally Qm- 
federate relics. Among about 25 i)er cent of the 210 members inter- 
est is very good. 

Washinyton County Historical Society^ Jonesboro^ Tenn. — Organ- 
ized in 18J)0. Private institution. Limited private subscription, no 
fees. Anyone may become a mcmlwr who wishes to do so. Meetings 
are held about once a year. No salaried staff. No building, but one 
nwm in court-house occupied free of charge. No library is main- 
tained. There are a number of Lidian relics and early court records. 
No publication. There is little interest taken except by a few 
pei*sons. 
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VERMONT. 

Bennington liattle Monnmcrd and Historical Society^ liCiinhuftoa^ 
Vt, — Organized 187(). Nuiiil)er of uiunial inonilnM's, JUK); aitinml ox- 
I)oiHlituius, $1(K); holds si^iniaiinnal inediiifxs of a (i^ciicral diaractrr. 
The task of the society was the erection of the monument. It has no 
library or collections of historical material. 

WISCONSIN. 

Green Bay Historical Society^ Green Bay^ Win. — Organized 180?). 
Membership, 114. Incorporated as an auxiliary of the State society. 
Has a small library and nniseuui housed in puldic library. Holds 
three meetings annually — two in winter, at which papers are read, 
and an historical pilgrimage in summer. Condition flourishing. 

Manitowoc County IIiHtorical Association^ Manitowoc^ Wis, — Or- 
ganized February 3, 1906. Membership, 19. Auxiliary of State 
society. Will not commence active work until autumn of 19(K»; out- 
look excellent. 

Old Settlers'^ Club of Milvmakec C/iunty^ MHaHiukce^ Win, — Organ- 
ized 1809. Income alM)ut $2,000 per year, wholly from meuibership 
dues ($5). Any American citizen who has lived thirty-five years in 
the State and is 40 years old is eligible. Monthly nuH'tings. Kent 
paid, $000 annually. There is a library of ;U)() titles, (rhielly local, a 
museum of "local bric-a-brac," and a colleittiou of manuscri|)l 
biographical memoirs. Condition prosperous. 

Parkman Cluby Milwaukee^ Wis. — Organized 1895. Has but nine 
members, who pay the cost of publication of their own papei-s. Has 
issued 18 monographs in pamphlet f<u*m, (constituting two volumes. 

liipon Ilistofical Society^ liipouy Wis, — Organized in 1899. Incor- 
porated under State law as an auxiliary of the State society. Soci- 
ety aims to have "about a dozen active men" as memlH^-s, the ftH», 
being one dollar annually. There are no stated meetings, memlnM-s 
getting together whenever there is a pajM^r to be rea<l or other matter 
of interest discussiul. Have an alcove i)romiscul in the new (('ar- 
negie) local public library. I^xml newsimpers are tiled, and papei's 
read are published in the local press; paiK»rs of gcMieral intere^st ap- 
pear in the Proceedings of the State society, which also publish the 
local society's annual report. The collection of materials is progress- 
ing satisfactorily, gifts being acknowledged in l(><*al ()ress. Meud>ers 
are assigned topics for investigation, each being expe<*ted to do his 
share in this regard. " AVe are doing an unpretentious work, yet we 
here feel that it is worth while." 

Sauk County Historical Society^ Barahoo^ Wis, — Incorporated 
1905 as an auxiliary of State Historical Society. Has Ur> members. 
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Four inodinpi are hold oach yonr. Ijiln'nry and nuiseum are col- 
loctcd in nM)iu in |)nl)lic library. C'onnty newspapers files are as- 
sidnoui^ly collocteil. C^msiderable archaeological work has already 
been done. 

Superior Ilintonf'al Society^ Sujyerior^ Wis, — Organized in 1902, 
but interest lagged until re(u*ganization January 10, 1906, as an 
auxiliary of State s<wiety. MenilxM'ship, G8. Housed in ptiblic 
library. l*ros[H»(t \i*vy (Micouraging. 

Walworth (Jouiity IliHtoriad HoHety^ Klkhom^ Wis. — Organized 
1904. MenilKM'ship, 2J^. An auxiliary of State society. Library 
and niuseuni in public library. Largely occupied in making col- 
lections of printed and manuscript material. 
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REPORT OF THE PUBLIC ARCHIVES COMMISSION. 

Dbckmbeu 28, 1005. 
To the Exenttive Coiinril of the Aftieriran Historical Association: 

The Public Arcliives Cominission of the American Historical 
Association submits the following report for the year 1905: 

The work of the commission during the past year has been con- 
tinued in accordance with the general plan which has been followed 
in previous years. Several changes have been made in the pereonnel 
of Hie connnission. Kight adjunct and three associate members have 
been ap|>ointed in nine States as follows: 

Califoimia. — Prof. Clyde A. Duniway, Inland Stanford Junior 
University, Stanford, Cal. 

Delaware, — Prof. Edgar Dawson, Delaware College, Newark, Del. 

Florida, — Prof. David Y. Thomas, University of Florida, Ijake 
City, Fla. 

/llinoii^, — Prof. Clarence W. Alvord, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
111.; associate nu»mber, Mr. Stephen L. Spear, department of .state, 
Springfield, Til. • 

Ohio. — Prof. R. T. Stevenson, Ohio Wesleyan University, Dela- 
ware, Ohio. 

Tennessee, — Prof. St. (ieorge L. Sioussat, University of the South, 
Sewanee, Tenn. 

Virginia, — Mr. William Clayton Torrence, associate member, 
Richmond, Va. 

Washintfton, — Prof. Jacob N. Ro>vman, Bellingham, Wash. 

^Vest Virginia, — Mr. Virgil A. Ix»,wis, State historian and archi- 
vist, (lunleston, AV. Va.; associate member, Mr. Charles Ambler. 

In the States of Delaware, Fhn'ida, and Washington the com- 
mission had not Ikhmi previously represented. 

Five reports have lM»en i)resented and are herewith submitted: 

1. A report upon (he historic buildings, monumenls, and local 
archives of St. Augustine, Fla., by Prof. David Y. Thomas, of the 
University of Florida, Lake City, Fla. 

2. A report upon the French arcliives of Illinois, by Prof. Clar- 
ence W. Alvord, of the University of Illinois, Urbana, 111. 

3. A brief report upon the work of the public records commission 
of Maryland, by Mrs. Hester Dorsey Richardson, president of the 
commission, Baltimore, Md. 
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4. A supplementary report upon the State archives of Michigan, 
hy Mr. J. L. Conner, recently of (lie University of Michigan. 

5. A report upon the State archives of Wisconsin, by Prof. Cnvl 
ilussell Fish, of the University of Wisconsin. 

These completed re-jwrts by no means represent the work that has 
been in progress during the past year, for, in addition to the al)ove, 
investigations are being carried on in several of the other States, 
notably in Arkansiis, California, Delaware, Mississippi. Missouri, 
Nebraska, Ohio, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, AVest Virginia, 
and Washington. It is expected that several of thest*. will Ik», ready 
for publication next year. 

In 1002 the Library of Congress, through its librarian, Mr. llerUu-t 
Putnam, offered to spend $1,000 a year in purchasing (h>cnnieiits, and 
placed in the hands of the Association the privilege of selecting the 
documents. The work was intrusted by the Association to (he Public 
Archives Connnission, of which two memlH»rs, Professors Osgocxl and 
Andrews, were constituted a subconunittee for the pur})ose ot acting 
on Mr. Putnam's offer. Their work practically antounted to the 
selecting of documents in the English archives and the making of all 
arrangements for having them copied and transmitted to (he Library 
of Congress. Selection was limited to such documents as were not 
now or were not likely to be in the immediate future available in 
America, either in print or in manuscript. The work was Ix^gun in 
the winter of 1904-5, all necessary preliminary arrangements having 
been made by I*Vofessor Andrews the preceding year. Thus far, 
either in whole or in part, 23 volumes, chiefly from the British Mu- 
seum, have been copied, including the very bulky volume, Egerton 
2395. These transcripts are now in the Library of Congress. 

The work accomplished during the year 1905 was sufficiently satis- 
factory to the Librarian of Congress to encourage hint to otfer an 
increase in the expenditure for the following year and to promise to 
continue the offer, if possible, for at least five years. In Octolnu*, 
1905, he raised the appropriation from $1,000 to $5,000. Tliough it 
will not 1k». possible during the coming 3'ear to enlarge the transcrib- 
ing force sufficiently to use up the entire antount, yet the work will 
be pushed as rapidly as is consistent with accuracy and neatness, 
and by the next year the committee hopes to have the transcribing 
machinery in good working order, with an output of the value of 
$5,000 a year. 

For the present the bulk of the papers will Ix* selected from the 
British Museum and the Bodleian, that transcript ntay be had of 
every paper in those libraries not now available in this country l>efore 
passing on to the more difficult task of transcribing documents in cho 
public record office. 

It is a cause of gratification to your commission to be able to report 
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further legislation for the care and preservation of the ptihlic archives. 
During the past year at least five States have enacted laws relative to 
this matter. Some of this legishition has lK»en due directly to the 
initiative of the adjinict nienilK»rs of oiir conunission. 

At the recpiest of the Arkansas Historical Association the general 
assc^nhly of that State passed an act .April 27, 1905, creating the 
Arkansas history conunission. The text of this act follows: 

AN ATT To ntilliorlxe (h« )i|>|>oiiiltiiont «>f n lilKtory commlHKion, to roRtilntc (lip poworn 
nn<1 fliillos (horoof. iind to innko tin nppropi-liilion to iiiil in printing? the (Iret voliiinf* of 
till* piiblirntfons of the ArkannnR niHtorlcul Afwoclntlon. 

Sk<^tion 1. tie it rnavtrtl hf/ the ffctirrttt asscinhli/ of ArkansaHf Tlmt the 
pn'siih^nt (»f tlio Arkniisns llistorirnl AKSiM'intlon, wUli luMHl(iiini*tei'» at Fayctte- 
vlUo, Is liorob.v oiiiiK)wor<Ml t<» nii|M>lnt flvo ikm-soiis from tlio a<*tlvo niciiil>or8liip 
of said aKsociatinii who KliaU (iHistitnto llio Arkansas history <*(nniiiisHion, \vh<»se 
duty It shall Im' tof1hv<*t and supervise t hi* printing of tho llrst vohinioof tho puh- 
licatloiiH of said assm'latlon ; and, furtliontioiv. to niako a full Invostlpitloii with 
a view (o hM'atin^ and asf*4>rfaininK Iho prosent staf<* of lu'c^sorvatlon of all oxtant 
sounvs <»f Information coiKrrnln^ the history of Arkansas from the earliest 
tiiiH's. Ineludln^ puhlle nM'ords, ne\vs|»aper flh*s, hattleflelds in the State, and all 
d<N'unients |KM*talnlnf; to the i»art Arkansas and her troofm played In all wars 
In whieh our |KM)|)le have en^af^eil; said e<innnlssloii shall embody the results of 
Fa id investipition in a detalk»d reiiort to the i^overnor of the State, together 
with an account <>f the prestMit eoiidltlon of historical work In the State and with 
f u<*li reconunendatlons I'oni'ernluK the lH*st methods of eolleetln^ and preserving 
the sourct»s of the State's history as the conunission may deem desirable. It 
ehall Ik* the <luty of the governor to transmit this re|)ort to the next session of 
the legislature with such reronnnendations as he may think the subject re<pilres. 

Sec. 2. The history commission herein created shall have prlntetl not less than 
five huntlnnl nor more than one thousand copU^ of the aforesaid jHiblleatlon of 
the Arkansas Historical Association, shall d(*|N»sl( ten c«>i»ies with the secretary 
of slate f<»r |M*rmancnt i»n»s<»rvallon, shall, un<lcr su«*li ruh»s as (hey may ado]>t, 
arrange for the sale and distribution of the lMN>ks at a reasonable price to be 
nxcMl by the conunlssUai, aiul afl<M' defraying all exiMMiscs <»f laibllcatlon, sale, 
and distribution, they shall dejKisIt in the State treasury the net i)i'ocetMls of the 
sale: Prnvhlrd, That no member of the (M>nnnlssion nor the author of any pai»er 
In Ihe iMibllcatloii shall nM*elve any <*omiMMisatlon for bis servlc<»s. The <'om- 
misslon shall furllicrm<ire lib* with (he governor an llemi/.<Ml s(a(cment of all 
rec4*iii(s and disbursements of funds. Said s(a(cmen(s shall 1h« sworn (o by the 
chairman and secretary and shall contain |a'o|KM' voudicrs. 

Skc. ;{. That (here be, and (he same Is hereby, a|i|>ro|)rlat(Hl from any funds in 
the State treasury not otherwise ai»proprlated, the sum of $1.(XX) to aid said 
conunission In printing said volume of the publications of the Arkansas His- 
torical Association and $25C) to defray the necessary exi>enses Incurred by said 
commission In conducting the Investigation required by this act ; and the auditor 
is hereby authorized to draw his warrants for said sums or any part thereof on 
the ai)pllcatlon of the chairman of said commission when said application is 
approved by the governor.^ 

In accordance with the provisions of this act, a commission was 
appointed and organized on July 6, 1905, and adopted a plan of work 
and entered upon the discharge of their duties. In a circular issued 

"ArkniiBiis liiRtory commlRRion, cirriiinr No. 1. 
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by the commission thoy statxi as their object the taking of an inventory 
of the "source material of Arkansas history, to ascertain its condi- 
tions, to tabiihite and publish its facts in the iii*st vohnne of the 
Arkansas Historical Association. This report will state what mate- 
rials of historical value exist and where they may be found." 

" It is furthermore the duty of the commiission to study what other 
States are doing for their history and to recommend what steps 
Arkansas should take to collect and preserve her history." The com- 
mission has outlined its inuuediate work as follows: 

1. An account of the nuinuscripts, papers, and documents concern- 
ing Arkansas and official repositories l>eyond the State. 

2. An account of the nuinuscripts, papei's, and documents and offi- 
cial repositories within the State. 

3. An account of the manuscriptis, pai)ers, and documents in pri- 
vate hands. 

4. AVar records of Arkansas. 

5. Aboriginal and Indian remain.s. 

G. Other points and places of historical interest in Arkansas." 
The secretary of the connnission. Prof. J. II. Reynolds, of the Uni- 

vei*sity of Arkansas, is also an adjunct meml>er of our connnission. 
The recent legislature in Delaware likewise passed an act for the 

establishment of a division of public records. This would seem to be 

more in the nature of a commission, as seen in the following text of 

the act : 

AN ACT for the letter preservation of certain ptibUc records. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
State of Delairare in f/vnrral UHsmibti/ wet (twt»-tlilnlK of tlio iiioiiiIkm's of osich 
branch thereof (roiu-urrhig theivhi), 'rhiit tliere Ih hcM'ehy creiitixl a (UvIkIou of 
puhUe reoordH which nhall he devoted to the clasHitlcatioii and eatalojnihi); of, 
looking to tlie pret^ervation of all iHihIi(? rcHtirds thnai^hoiit thiH State, whh'li 
are now In the ctiKtody of tlu^ Slate and C4»unty ollicials, hat not in current \i«i\ 
and, consequently, prhnarlly of historical value. 

Bec. 2. This division of puhlic recnmls shall l>e coinpos<Hl of six niendiors, to 
Ims apiM>int(Ml hy the jctivernor of the State from anions the nienihers of (he S4»v- 
eral patriotic and historical societies now In cxlstenct? in this State. 

Sec. 3. That the division of puhlic records shall Ik^ under the drection and 
care of the menU>ers so appointed as aforesaid, who shall have hnniedlate charge 
and be responsible for everything conslgnctl to their custmly, and shall nuike and 
enforce all reasonable rules and regulations In regard to the pro^ierty hereinafter 
consigned to their care. The members of the said division shall cause to be 
classified and catalogued for reference all records, lK>oks, and pa|)ers of a date 
prior to the year eighteen hundred which are now In the iiossesslon of the several 
State ond county officers, and shall rei)ort biennially to the governor on the con- 
dition of the said records, with such recommendations as may be desirable for 
the preservation of all public records throughout Delaware. 

Sec. 4. That the beads of the various departments of the State government 

« CIrralnr No. 2. 
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niul of tlio oonnty oIIIooh In this Stnto Rlinll, ii|)oii rctiucRt of this diTlRlon, afTonl 
all proiHT iiihI i*ciiHoiiiihlo lurttmH to iiml oxaiiilimtioii of nil Intuks, rc<H)itl8, nnd 
|Hi|KM*H rHiitliiK to llioir Rovrnil <l(*|uirtiiKMitK or oIHcok, l»of?liinliiK with the earll- 
t»st I'tHiu'ilK to Iho .v(»:ir ri;;iitocMi huiidrcd, for (ho |mr|M>K(^ of thiH act. 

Skc. 5. That tin* K«»vonior shall apiMtliit hlcMiiilally on tho (Irnt daj' of May f<»r 
a torin of two yoai*H tlio nuMnlKM'K of thlH division of pnhllc i*oconl8, and all wild 
nirnilNMx so appoiiilfMl shall s<m-vo wKliont (H>ni|MMisatlon. 

Skc. r». This a<t shall take effeet from and after the llrst day of April, A. D. 
idnetooii lmndrc<l and Ave. 

AppmvcMl Manh !(». A. I). llKir».« 

Tlio governor appointed the six mcmlx?rs provided for, but as far as 
is known up to tlie piustiut date the nicinl)crs have not organized and 
ina<Ic phins for carrying out (he i)rovisions of the law. 

The recent legislature of South Carolina reorganized the historical 
connnission created h}*^ the act of 1894. The text of the act follows: 

AN A<*T to furtlicr provide for the crcntion nnd contlnunncc nnd to define the duties and 
IMiwot'fl of tlio liistorlnil rommlKRion of tlilK Stnte, now exIntlnR under tlie terms of nn 
nrt entitled **An nvt to provide Tor tiie npoointment of n lilRtorlcnl eomnilwilon of (he 
Stnte of South <*nrollnn for (lie purpose of eollecllnK nnd preservinff nil mnttcr relating 
to the history of the State." Approved Decemher 27tli, A. 1>. 1804. 

Skction 1. He it enacted bf/ the general ansemhlg of the State of South Caro- 
lina, That the terms of ofHce of the Ave eltl7iens of tlie State apiwinted hy the 
f^overnor as iuend>ers of the liistorlral connnlsflion of this Stnte, under the pi*o- 
visions of an a<'t entltlcMl "An act to provide for the np|X)lntnieiit of a hi8torlc*iil 
f onnnlsslon of (he State of Sonth ( -arolina^for (he i»nnN>H<» of colhM'dn^ and pre- 
serving all matter relating to the history of the State/' approvcnt IKM'endier 27th, 
A. I). 1S!»4, shall 1h« so arran^iMl as (hat the terms of (me of them shall expire 
every two (2) .vears; and that the connnission now existing;, shall within forty 
(40) days after the approval of this act, meet at the State capltol, and there 
(U^termine hy lot the expiration of their resiKH'tive terms, s(» that the term of one 
of (hem shall expire n|M>ii (he Illst day of Decemlier In every second year there- 
after: l*rnriileti. That any memher wIhjsc term may ex(»ire shall cv>ntlnue to he a 
memlHM' of (he nanmission until his snci-essor has Ihhmi ap|K»int(*d and has ((uali- 
fl4Hl. !T|H)n the expiration of (lie (erm of any meinlHM* his successor shall he 
r.p|M)int(Ml hy the Ki»vernor, to hold for the term of ten (10) years from the date 
of (he expiration of the term so expirwl. Any niemlnn* whose term may expire 
Is (^li^llde f<»r reap|N>intment. In cjise of any va<*ancy (iccurrluK through death, 
i-(^lf?na(lon, or otherwls(% (he };overnor shall ap|N>lnt a succ(*ss(n* to hohl for the 
nnexpircMl part of the term and until his sucN'essor is ai>iK>int(Ml and has quali- 
IUmI. It shall 1m^ the dutj' of the comndssion to notify the governor whenever 
liny term may exitlre or vacancy o(H'ur. The said connnission shall hold, at the 
State capitol, at least one regular meeting? durlufc the year, and as nnniy siMH'lal 
mei*tinKR as may he necc^stiry; and at said nteetlngs four (4) niemliers shall 
(constitute a (punnun, and it shall l>e the (hity of snld connnisKi(m annually to 
make a rt^iMirt to the general ass(Mnhly of their actinpi and doin^ as sueh. 

Skc. 2. The ohJ(M'ts and jmr|M»sc»s of the said historical connnission are: The 
care and custody of all the ofHclal archlv(*s of the State not now In current use; 
the collection of niat(«rials l>earlnK uikhi the history of the State, and of the 
comities and territory inclnd(Ml ther(»ln, from the <»arll(»st timers; the collection of 
all (hN'unKMits or transcri|»ts of d(M'nni(Mits and of material n^latiiiK to the hls- 

* litiWK of Delnwnre. Ifion, Vohinie XNIM, I'nrlM 1 'ind II. Hinpier 77. 
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tory of South Ciiroihui, m\(\ of jill Its tiTiitory iiikI liilmhitiintM; niul piirticiiliirly 
of iiiiM'UiiiiK <l«ilii rniiriM'iihiK SoiiHi ( •:ii*oliiiii Mihlicrs in llio wsii* of i\n* iCrvo- 
lution and tlie win* liotwiHUi tlio ShitoK; tho dno and <»nUM*ly arninKonKMit, index- 
ing, and presoi'vation <if tlie name, witli Mi]ltal>io iv};ulations for tlieir iiuii)e(ttion 
and cxandnation, in order to itrotoirt tlicni from injury ; tlic providing for tlio 
diffusion of ivnowIiMlgc in reference to tiie liiHtory and resources of tiie State, 
and tlie encouragement of liistorlcal work and researcli tlierein, and tlie prepara- 
tion for puldication of hucIi oHicrial ri'cords and liiKtcirical nniteriais as tlie State 
may at any time desire to puidisli, and arrange for tlie puliileation thereof, and 
the i>erformance of such other acts and retiuiremeiits as may \>e eiijoiiietl hy law. 

Skc. .'{. Tlic said historical commission shall Ik^ h>cated at tiie State <rapitol. In 
the city of Coluinhla, in several apartments in su<'li capltol to lie d(»4lgiiaf(Hl and 
set aside for its use hy the secretary of state, of which ai>artinents the said 
<!ommisslon shall have exclusive diarge and contnd, and in which apartments 
all the archives, documents, and materials In charge and custcxly of the said 
connuissioii shall Im* d<>|N»siled, logelher wllh all such historical malerlal of any 
aiHl every kiiul as tiie said cianmissloii may cidl(H-t and gather from any sour<v, 
and which the said commlsHloii are authorlxcMl and em|M>weriHl t<i rcMvive fr4»m 
anyone whomsoeviu*, for the puriNiW! of safe-k(*(*piiig and for insiHH'tloii and 
examination, under such regulations as may Ik; provhUsl, with due regaiil f4>r 
tlie care and custody of the siinie. The said cmmiiisslon Is eiii|K>wer(Ml to adopt a 
sctal and make rul(*s f4>r its own goveriimeiit, and alrni for the ust^ and regulathius 
4)f the apartiiieiits asslgnisl t<» it, aial for lh<* ins|MH'tl<»n ami examinathui <»f the 
archlvi^s and pa|M»rs in Its charge; aiitl to provl<le for the si*UH'tl«m and a|>|N)lnl- 
meiit of such eiiiph>.v<H$s as may l»e authorlKCHl hy the general assemhiy ; to have 
the diriM'tlou and control of the n^irkliig of historical slti*s, or hoiiw^s and 
localitii*H, and the exploration of iirehistciricr remains and Indian nuiunds, aial 
other remains existing In the State, and to <14) ami |mrf4)rm such (»th(*r acts aii<l 
things as may he profier to carry <mt the true IntcMit and pur|M>s(*s of this ai<*t. 

Skc. 4. The said commlssior. is li(M'(«hy auth<n'i%ed aial em|M>w<M'iMl to m*l(*ct a 
secretary, who shall not l>e a niemlKM* of the (nanmisslon, ain<l who shall hold 
o(tii*e at the pleasure of sai<l c4)mmlssion. lie shall tak<^ an oath of ollhv, as 
otlier puhllc ofHcials, and shall lie c4»mmissioiKMl in like manner, lie sliall 
keep the otHcial iMMiks and minutes 4>f the ctaimilssion, and shall <1evote 
his time, under the su|H^rvision, dIriH'tion, and i-^mtrol of the ciaiimission. t(» tlie 
care an<l custody of all the do<'Umeiits, material, and profMMty in charge of the 
commission, and tiie performaiKv (»f sm-li <»tlier duties as tlie c<»mmissioii may 
devolv<^ on him, and shall ivceive for ills servit-e the sum (»f mie tiioiisjiiMl <loI- 
lars (:|;i,(NNM)0) |ht annum, payahle nsMitliiy, to Ih« |Miid to hiiii hy the State 
treasurer uiMUi warrant of tlit* c4>inptroll4M'-g(*iieral. 

HKii. n. The saitl c«mmilssi(»n will take Into Its charge and have dellveriHl to it 
all archives, nn'ords, paiN^rs, lNM»ks, and hlHt(»rlcai mattM'Jal in the present 
charge of the siHM'etary of state or any oIIkm* State* <»1IIcit, and whenever in any 
office In this State tlieri! nva otiiclal hisiks, ivihuhIs, ihM'Uinents, or 4>riglnal pais^rs 
of any kiial f4»rniliig part i»f the arclilv«*s of the Stat<^ aial not iuhhIihI for <'Ur- 
rent use In said oHIctM and which, in the opinion of tlie State historical <nim- 
mission, would he lietter provldeil ftu* as to their permanent preservati4>ii hy a 
deposit with tlie said commission, and the iH^inoval wher(H)f from tlieir premMit 
1>lac(^ of custo4ly to tla^ olllclal apartments and custo<1y of tlie said State his- 
torical commission may lie authoriKiMl hy this or any future act of the general 
nssemhly, and which otiichil l»ooks, re<*ortls, dcK'uments, or original paiKTs have 
heen reuiovetl from their f4)rmer custody to tliat 4)f the commisHlon ; then ami 
in that case copies therefrani, <1uly eertlfled, under the seal of the conuiilsslon 
and band of the secretary, shall have like force and efTei't in all rcsiiei'ts as if 
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iiiiulo by tlio oin<Tr ori^liuilly In cIiarKo of tlioni, iind for wliicli c'oplos the Baine 
f<»os shall Ih? ('hargeal>le. 

Sicc. (». Whenovor any i>cr8on or fiorRoiiH whoniRoovpr, liavlng in his or their 
lK)ssi^8Hlon or control any liookH, j)a|»er8. nninusiTiitts, or historical . material at 
any time of any kind shall desire to de|H)slt the same in charge of the said hls- 
torh-al connnlsslon for safe-kw^pinp and preservation, the said historical com- 
mission are hereby anthorizcMl and <Mn|M)\vered to reif^ive the wime and Klvo a 
pro|NM' re<vipt for the same and to take and kei^p In their custody and conti*ol 
all the same in like manner as the archives of the State, to Ik^ returnetl when the 
holders or owners thereof may so demand, and to be distinctly markcMl or sep- 
aralnl, so as to Ik» ro:i(lily capal;Ie of i(h>ntlficatlon from the pa|KM*s and mate 
rial (he pro|K»rly of (he Slate: rmrhlrtl. That all such paisM-s and hislorlcal 
materials so rc<'eiveil for <-us(o(iy and sar(*-k(H*piiitc shall be a( all times o|kmi 
to lns|KM'(lon and examinalion. f(»r the purp<»s<*H of historical nnsearch, In like 
manner ami inid(*r (he same rules and re^rulatimis as pn»vid(*d for similar ma- 
terials iM^hiny^hiK to tlie State: PvorUlvd, fnvthir. That neither the State nor 
the I'onunlsslon shall be In anywise res|KMislble or liable for the loss of any 
such iMtoks, pa|M'rs, nuinuscripts, or material If such loss should occur. 

Skc. 7. The said historical cmnmlssion are hereby autborizeil and em|H>wer<Ml 
to furnisli and equip the s:ild separate ai)artments In the State capitol to 1k^ 
asslgncMl to the connnlsslon for the pur|K>se, with sudi furniture, shelving, and 
flivpnM)f arrangements as may be pro|K»r and reasonable for the puriwses of the 
cust<Mly. preservation, and ins|KH'tion of all of the said archives and historical 
nniterial, and to kivp the mime in order, and all sudi sum or sums as nmy at 
any time l»e a]>propriatcHl by the general ass<Mnbly for the puriN>ses aforesaid or 
to carry out the Intent of this act shall Ik; paid out by the State treasurer, In 
such sums and in such maimer as amy be autborizeil by the said historical 
connnlsslon. 

Skc. S. The said clerk shall not do any additional work for pay and furtdsh 
Infornmtlon frc>e to the citizens of Soutli (*arollna. 

Skc. J). That the olll**** of the <'l<»rk for preserving historical nMxu'ds, pro- 
vbhMl for in stntion A of the act cntilbMl "An act to provide for the pn»s<»rvatloii 
of valuable hislori<*al documents and papers of the State of South (<arollna,*' 
approvtMl 2d of F(»bruary. A, 1>. VMVl, Is hereby abollsluMl. 

Skc. hi. This act shall be a public act, and shall take ettiM't Innnedlately upon 
Its approval. 

Approv<Ml, 2t»th February, A. I). ltH»5.rt 

Mr. A. S. Sulley, jr., luljnud, ineinlKT of our coniinissioii, has been 
iiindc wrrettiry of the historiail coiiunission of South Carolina, and 
has entered upon Hie ihities of his olliee. 

The elFort made hefore the hist scission of the Tennessee Icgishiture 
to s(»eiire the establishment of an ehiborate department of liistory and 
archives faik^d in part, but a small appropriation was nuide to pro- 
vide a secretary for the department of history and archives.* Mr. 
U. T. Qtiarles, the associate member of our commission, has l>ccn 
appointed as secretary of this department. 

The legislature of West Virginia at its last session, February 21, 
1905, established a bureau of history and archives at the capital. 



•AclH iind Joint rcHoliitlons of Iho ^riKM'til nsHPinbly of Sontli (*nrolinn, 1!)(».^, ftOO-OlO. 
►The RUiu of f2,no«, for two yoni-H, Arts of TcnnoBKCc, 11M».^, p. 1(MH», 
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Tiic l«xt of this txvl is ulst) ^iv(Mi Ih»Iow : 

AN A(!T iiruvliiiiiK for I In* cHliihliMliiiioiil of ii Shilo liiircsiii of SItilo iirt'lilvt^H ami lilrilory. 

KfxrnoN 1. Hv it vnuvivil bff the IsCU'iHUituiv of Wrst Vinniiia, Tlu»n» sliiill Ik» 
eHtiiMlKliisl a Stato lairtMiu t^r aivliixH's and history, in wliidi sliall 1k^ colltH'ttMl 
for iterinaiioiit prosorvatloii, ho far as it can now 1m* ilono, all valnahio |»iimm'h 
and docunientM relatiii}; to tlio HottlcMiuMit of tlm Stato; to the ]mm*I4mI of the 
nMH'KanlziMl Kovorninonl of Vlryi^lnla and to thi» criH'tltni aiul formation of Wva^i 
Virginia out of tlut territory of the naithor State, with hioyicraphlral matter 
pertaining to the men wlio were prondnent then, together with all ndHHing puhlic 
records. State paiM^rs, docnmentH of tlie legishtturo, ex4H'utive anti Jnilh-hil 
departmcMits, and the reiK>rtM of all State otlicials, hoards of regents anil direct- 
ors of State Institutions, educational, charitahle, iMMial, and otherwise, from the 
twentieth of June, elghtc<Mi hundro<l and sixty-three, to which the annual adill- 
tlons shall l>c addetl as pix>duce<1. In this hureau there shall Ite devisiHl and 
adopted a systcnnitlc plan for the preservation and <*las8iflcation of all the State 
archives of the past, present, and future. In the said hureau there shall also Xw. 
collecteil lM>oks, pamphlets, i>a|)ers, and other works of history, hlography, and 
kindred suhjects, as are usually found in such collections, together with the 
works of West Virginia authors and such others as will pro|»crly Illustrate the 
hlhliography of the State. In coniuH'tion with the (xdhn'tlons In said hureau, 
there nuiy l)e a nniseuin Illustrative of history, s(*len<v, the s<M'hil (x)ndltlons and 
life of the |MH)ple ut k\\\y country, past aial prt^scnt. 

Sm;. 2. The sahl laircau shall he a ilcpartmeiit 4>f the State government, and It 
shall occupy rooms in the State capltol or In the annex theret(». It sluill lie 
under the nuinageiMent of the hoard of laihllc works, which iMsly shall have full 
|K>wer and authority to adopt and estahtish such hy-laws and regulations for Its 
government as it may d(>cm iHHvssary and proper to i^fTtH't the ohJtH-ts 4»r the 
hureau, and it shall cause to 1k! eiiforctnl such lihrary ruU*s and ivgulatlons as 
will s(K-ure to all students, rtMulcrs. and tlioKC making research and investigation, 
that 4>rder, (pilet, and system so iKHvssary In such an c^stahlishment. It shall 
take Into Its ket^ping the old hattle and regimental flags lioriie hy West Vir- 
ginia in war, together with all other propcM'ty, of whatever character, which 
has iMH^n purchas4Hl hy the State\s money, and Is now held in trust for the State 
hy the West Virginia Historical and Antl(|uarlan Society, and shall caus<» the 
tlvgs and sahl pr«)|MM'ty to 1m* nuhh* part of the <-ollectlon (»f the hureau of 
archives and history, therein to Im^ classlthnl, hd>eh*4l, aial catalogue<l as the otht*r 
collection of said hureau, In such manner as to Im; of greatest use to the puhlic. 

Sec. 3. The hureau shall he in charge of a imtsoii who shall Im) ap|K>lnt(Ml hy 
the g4>verii4>r f4>r the term of fmir years, aial who shall 1m; kiuiwn as tla* Stale 
historian and archivist. He shall he the 4'Ust(Mlian of the c4)ll(*<'tioiiM in this 
hureau, and It shall he his duty to (*arry Into o|MM'ation anil full cfr4H't the pr4»vi- 
sions of secthai 1 4if this a4't ; and airraiige for the puhlh'ation of sn<'li matter as 
the legislatuix' may, fnan time to time, provi4le for printing, and eiifortii all 
rules and regulations rcH|uirt*d hy the hoard of puhlic works |K>rtalning to the 
hureau, which it nuiy pres4Tihe under the pnivlslons of Si*<-tion 2 of this atrt. 
He shall cause the r4M)nis of the hureau to Ik» kept oimmi to the puhlltr 4lally, 
ex4*ept Sunday, fr4an nine o'cha-k in the morning until f(»ur oVlock in tlu* after- 
n4M)n thnatgluMit the y4*ar, aial from s<*V4*n o'clock untirtcn 4>Vl<M'k in the evening 
during the scissions (»f the lt*gislature. He shall make ainuially a reiMU't to the 
governor to he transndtted hy him to the legislature, which reiM>rt shall ciaitaln 
an exhlhlt of all the State's papers, puhlic do<-unKMits, hooks, pmnphlets, aial 
other property helonging to the hureau ; of its annual accumulations, and a state- 
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iticiit of (ho iHHvipts and oxiKMulitiircR arcoiiipiuiicHl by Ruch reconuneudatlons 
ns lu» diMMiiH Iwst for tlu» Stnto's Iiitorost In tli« wild biireiiu. IIIb compensation 
hIisiII Ik* (Ixcil liy tlio iMNinl Of i>nl>lU* workn, \vliU*li body 8bnll disburse all 
inoiioyH on Its own order, wbb'b inny Ik,* niiproiu'latod for the exiicnscfl of the 
bnroan. 

SKr. 1. H shall Im» llir ilnly of (ho sorrHary of s(a(e to dollvor, whoii prlntc<1. 
bltMHiially, at loas( six ctipios of all (ho bltMinlal roiN>r(K of Slate odlclnlK and 
of all lH>artlH of r4*K<Mi(s or tlire<'torK of State InKtltutlons, to be exchanged for 
Mini i la r ilonnneiitM of oIImm* Staten. 

Sw. 5. For the pnr|MM-<» of i*arryhnr Into <»fT*vt the provlsUnm of this net, the 
snni of two thonsand ilollars \h hereby apprt>prlatei1 out of the reveiuies of nine- 
teen InnalrtMl and four and (Ive: and the Kuni of two thouHand dollars out of the 
rtwiMMies of niiuMeiMi InnalrtMl anti (Ivt^ and kIx ; (he an<li(or tf> Issue his war- 
rants therefor n|M»n sneli voneluM's as the lK>artl of public works may provide.^ 

Mr. Virgil A. Ix»wis has 1kh»u appointed State historian and 
archivist. lie is also the adjunct member of our conunission. 

The Pacific Coast Branch of our Association appointed a commit- 
tee, of which l*rof. C^ly(h» A. Duniway was chairman, to invcstigjitc 
the condition of the archives of California, and recommend measures 
for their presc*rvation. This connnittee, after a preliminary investi- 
<r}ition and conference with the governor and other officials, has 
recommended that such of the archives as are chiefly of historical 
value should Ih» deposited in the State library, where they should bo 
pro|H»rIy arranged, catalogued, and rendered accessible. It is ex- 
pected that the next sc^ssion'of the legislature will l)c called ujwn to 
enact such legislation as is necessary to carry the recommendations 
of the committee into effect. As has been previously indicated, 
Vrofessor Duniway has acce[)ted the appointment of adjunct member 
of our I'onunission, ami will prepare a re[>ort upon the public archives 
of ('alifornia. 

Attention is also called to the statement made by Professor Fish in 
his report on the public archives of Wisconsin, as to the plans for 
the future disposition of the archives of that State, one of which will 
probably be adopted by the legislature in the near future. 
Respectfully submitted. 

Herman V. Ames. 

William MacDonald. 

Herbert L. Osgood, 

Charles M. Andrews. 

Edwin Erlb Sparks. 

•ActR of I he West ViiRinln, 1005. 400-408. 
II. Doc. \m, 59-1 22 
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REPORT UPON THE HISTORIC BUILDINGS, MONUMENTS, AND LOCAL 
ARCHIVES OF ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA.^ 



Hy Prof. David Y. Thomas, 
Of the University of Florida. 



1. St. Augustine. 

In approaching the ohlast city in the United States one might 
reasonably expect a rich trensury iji the way of archives, yet at no 
place, perhaps, will the disappointment be greater. But before 
taking up the records proper it will be Avell to say a word regarding 
the buildings and monuments. 

A. nulI,niNr.H AND TMKIK C0NTKNT8.A 

The story of (he attempt of Ilibaut and Laudonnierc to plant a 
colony of FiiMich IIugueiu>ts near the mouth of the St. John's River, 
and of their destruction by the Catholic Spaniard Menendez, may 
be read in almost any history ()f this period. It was in 1505 that 
Menendez wrought his terril)le work of destruction. This slaughter 
gave rise in after years to (he myth of a Huguenot cemetery, but no 
s!u*h place can Iw fouiul. The work of destruction being finished, 
Menendez proceeded to lay out a town and construct defenses for a 
|H»i'nuinent settlement on the prestMit site of St. Augustine. Three 
years later de (loiirges, a Frenchman, destroyed the fort and hanged 
the garrison in retaliation for the destruction of his comitrymen. 
In 1580 the fort was captuivd by Drake and the town was burned. 
In 1005, Davis, another Knglish buccaneer, again captured the town, 
but the fort appears to have held out. 

** A |)orHoiinl InvcRtlfnttlon of tlic piihllc nrctilves of the State line not yet 1)ccn mndc. 
The followlni; Information, ffiilnr<1 hy correspondence, In of Interest. The secretary of 
F^tate. In reply to nn Inquiry In regard to the public archives at Tallahassee, states that 
there Is "not ninch of historical IntoiTst '* In his ofHce. The siirvoyor-Kcncral rcfwrts 
that " all of the Spanish archives not relatluff directly to land matters/* " some 2,500 
IMitindK," which had lieen preserved In his ofllce, were. In March, 100,^, transferred to the 
(Congressional Library at Washington, by order of the Secretary of the Interior, at the 
re(|iio8t of the lilbrarian. 

*This reimrt makes a slii;ht departure from previous ones In making mention of build- 
ings, monuments, and inscriptions. As such things have an historical value, the compiler 
of this refNU-t cc»nsldcrs he Is Justified In mentioning tliem In connection with the oldest 
city In continental United States. 

339 
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The first defenses were constructed of AA'ood and earth. The fort 
now standing was built of coquina (shelllisli) stone. The printed 
accounts say that it was iK^gtni alM>ut l(i40. The (hite probably can 
Iw verified from the archives in Spain. Tin* f(»rt was called San 
Marco by the Spaniards, but after the American occupation it was 
changed to Marion. Over the entrance to the fort is carved the arms 
of Spain, and underneath this the following inscription, a part of 
which is now illegible. It has Ihhmi preserved in print and is copied 
hero fron) the "Standard (luide:" 

REYNANDO EN ESPANO EL SENu DON 
FERNANDO SEXTO Y SIENDO GOVoit Y 
CAPN DE ESA C»» SAN AUQN DE LA FLORIDA 
E SUS PROVA EL MARESCAL DE CAMl>() 
Dn ALONZO FERNim, HEREDA ASI CONCLUIO 
ESTE CASTILLO EL AN OD 1756 
DIRI5JENDO LAS OBRAS EL CAP INGN"" 
DN PEDRO DE BROZAS Y GARAY. 

On the top a marble tablet has been ins(»rled with the following 
inscription : 

PlaqiiG (^iiuiieinoratlve clu I'liSRUffc <lc VriuiH ohst»rv4'» an Kort Marlon lo <J 
Decembre 1882. Par M. M. I^ I'oloiiel iVrrior le HHmiiiuiiHlaut Ua8^$ot Ic 
Oapltiiine iX^fTorKOH tie rariiiou fraiicalM'. 

There are many houses in St. Augustine built of coquina which 
pres(»nt an ancient appearancre. Several claim v(»ry ancient founda- 
tions, one going so far back as (he sixteendi centiu'y. The owner 
claiuuMl (o have d(H*umen(s proving (his, but when re(|uesled (o show 
them she answered that they weixs in Spain. Crcdat Judwun ApcllHy 
no ego. At the d(M>r was a fee ; inside, furni(ure. 

The Public Lihranj^ which is houscul in on(». of the old buihlings, 
contains little of historical value. The Knding list contains the 
names of about twenty volumes relating in some way to Florida. 
Among them may be mentioned the following: 

Ponce de Leon Land (2nd edit, 1895), by (i. M. Brown, Orderly 
Sargeant, U. S. A. Paper. Pp. 159. 

The first eighty pages are devoted to the adventures of De Soto, 
Ponce de Leon, Ilibaut, and Menendez, and (he various atta<'ks upon 
St. Augustine, ending with an account of (he fort itsidf. Historical 
]K».i*spective and (h(». hislorical sc»ns4», are wauling, bu( (he s(a(emen( of 
fac(s SiH^ms to Ih». reliable. No references are givtMi. When asked 
the source of his information, the au(hor replied that he had reatl 
^^ all the old lKM)ks on the subject '' and had filled in (he gaps by infor- 
mation furnished him by our consul in Spain direct from (ho 
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ardiivcs. 'J'lie roally vnliinblc part of the Inxik will be referred to 
later. 

Slceiehes of St. Aiip:nstiiie, with a view of its History and Advantages 
as a Resort for Invalids. By 11. K. Sewall. Illustrated. New 
York, (J. r. l*nhiani, ISIR. 1*)). ^»i). 

Si. Aii^nstine under Three Kla^s. In Hlack and White. By II. S. 
Wylie. St. Au^istine, 1807. Pp. 01. 
Illustrated with many ohl prints or drawings, but source not given. 

Florida, Its S(»enery, Climate, and History, etc., etc. By Sidney 
Lanier. Illustrated. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott and Com- 
pany (n. d.). Cop3Tight 1875. 
'J1ie History of St. Augustine, etc., etc. By Wm. W. Dewhurst. 

Putnams, 1880. Pi). 182. 
The Catholic Church in Coh>nial Days, etc., etc., 1521-1703. With 
Portraits, Views, and Maps. By John Gilmary Shea. New 
York, 1880. 
Only a few pages devoted to Menendez in Florida, and to the- 
work of the Franciscans and Dominicans there. Many references 
to books of the sixteimth and seventeenth centuries; also some refer- 
ences <o lettei-s and to numuscripts, but whether they were examined 
in the ar<*hives is not stated. 

A Scrap Hook of newspaiwr clippings, some of them being copies of 
the records. None back of 1821. 
The oldest part of St. Joseph's Cathedral was built in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century. Four 1k»11s hang in niehe-s cut in the 
up|>er part of the front wall. One of thes<»- is entithMl to contest the 
right to first, place feu* the oldest Ik*11 on the continent. On its face 
is the inscription: 



t 



SANCTK .lOSKriI 

ORA I'llO Nonis. 

I) lrtK2. 

An interesting document is supposed by Dewhurst (p. 132) to be 
in Cuba, giving an inventory of all the ornaments, altars, effigias, 
bells, an<l jewels belonging to chur<*hes and religious associations in 
St. Augustin«\ The inventory, says Dewhurst, Avas made under a 
d(»crec» issued by Mon*!, Bishop of Santa Cruz, February 0, 1704. 
The C^athedral has records of baptisms and nuirriages from August 
25, 1708, to date. The first A'olmne is inscrilxHl, " Lilx^r Secundus — 
dico IVinnis Baptistorum parodue Sancti IMri Florida) Orientalis.^' 
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The first records relate to the colony at New Smyrna. This was a 
colony of Minorcans, established by an Enj^lish phinter named Turn- 
bull. Because of ill-treatment the Minorcans finally left the colony. 

Entry under date of November 9, 1777 : " The church St. Teter, of 
the town of Mosquito, was transferred to the city of St. Augustine, 
with the same colony of Mahones [Minorcans], which was established 
in the said town of Mosquito, and with the same parish priest and 
apostolic missionary, Dr. Don Pedro Campo." 

The entry is in Spanish, and is given liere according to the trans- 
lation of Father Foley, the very courteous priest now in charge of 
the Cathedral. After that date the record of the Mosquito colony 
became the record of the St. Augustine Church. Tt is written in a 
mixture of Spanish an<l Latin. Doctor Cami>o was very exact about 
some details, giving the hour at which Ihe cliihl b:ip(ized was i>oni, 
as well as the name of lM)th parentis and his godparents. 

Out of thirteen nuirriages recorded in 1779 all but five were 
widows. Father Foley thought that this was a t4Jstimony to the 
" persecutions of Turnbull. 

The other records are to 1x3 found in Havana, according to Father 
Foley. An atti».uipt was made to recover them before the American 
occupation of Cuba, but was abandoned Ixicause of red tajxi. No 
effort has been made since that time.<> 

Still another old building, originally a private house, as was the 
Public Library also, contains the collections of the St. Augiistine 
Institute of Science and Historical Society. The greater pait of the 
collection relates to natural history and is known as the Vedder 
Collection, from the nnm who made it. The claim is made that it 
covers very completely the natural history of Florida. A few things 
of some historical value may he found there. Among them two 
leaves from — 

De A. Theuet, Livre VIII. CG3 

Par Aousti Satouriona 

Hoy de la 
Floride chapter 150. 

These pages tell al>out the metiting of Satouriona, C4illed by othei's 
Satiroa, an Indian chief, with de Gourges and of the double dealing 
of the latter with the Indians. One large portrait. 

A copy of Menendez's signature hangs on the wall. 

• It BO happened that, at the time of the writer's call upon Father Foley, a travcUns 
Franciscan monk, Father Hhaldus rundolfl. was visiting hhn. This Kentlenian relatc<1 
(hat In 1800 ho was In Queretaro, Mexico, searchlnK for d<H'Uinen(8 relating to tlic (Cali- 
fornia missions, and while so engaged found several In the ('oUe^e of the Holy Cross 
relating to Florida, some of them dating hack to ir><IO or 1570. He thought that they 
referred to about twenty-eight estahllshmcnts, reaching as far up as Savannah, lie was 
satlHhed from a coniiuirlson of the two that Toiiiucniada had used these doeumeuts In 
preparing his book. 
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A plan of the toAvn, cnstlo and liarlmr of St. Augustine, and the 
adjacent coast of Florida, with the disposition of the forces under 
(leneral Oglethorpe in the year 1740. 

This is a facsimile of a map in "An Impartial Account of the late 
Expedition against St. Augustine under General Oglethorpe," Lon- 
don, 1742. 

Plan de la Ciudad de S" Agustin de la Floriday sus Contornos 
Situado en la Altura Septentrionalde 29 grsy 50 ins. . . . llava- 
nay Mayo 15 de 1737. Duplicato. D" Antonio de Arredondo.** 

La Florida, Castillo de S" Marcos. Gives plan of the fort with 
explanations. Original in the Archives of Seville. Copy made 
October 4, 181)1. Date of original not given. 

Map of (he Territory of Florida, from its northern boundary to 
latitude 27° 50' N. Connected with the Delta of the Mississippi. 
Annexed to the Report of the Board of Internal Improvements 
dat(Ml February 10, 1821), relative to the canal contemplated to con- 
lUMtt (he. AUan(i(! with the (Julf of Mexico and de«si*.ribini«; the naviga- 
tion ))arallel to the coast from the Mississi))pi to the Bay of Fspiritu 
Santo, and from St. Mary's Harbor to St. Augustine. Drawn and 
compiled by W. H. Swift, It. of artillery. 

B. MONUMKNTS. 

Near the western end of the Plaza is an olwslisk monument on each 
side of which is carved " Plaza de la Const itucion." On the eastern 
fagade is a marble tablet with the following insc^ption: 

ri'oinulirndn en ostn Clinlnd do Snii 
Agustin do la Florida Orlontnl on 
17 de Ootobre do 1812 Hioiido Ooliorna 
dor ol nrff;}idl4M' don Solmstlnii Kin 
<lorl(»ln <'Mlmlloro 4I0I Onion do SnnthiKo 

rnra otorna nioniorhi 
K1 Ayinitnnilonto (•onHtltnclonnl Krifcio 
okIo OIm^IIsco dlrlKldo |Nir lN>n Koniinid(» 
do 111 Mnxa Ari'(*<1ondo ol Jovon UoKldot* 
J>04*ano, y Don Kraii<'lH<'o Hohlra 
PnM'unidor Sindht) 
Afio do 1813 



A 



Brown, Ponce de Leon Land, 98, says: "A short time after it was 
put up the Spanish Constitution having a downfall, orders were 
issued by the government that all the monuments erected to the Con- 

* Some of the letters were but little lietter than hlerofflyphicB, but the writer feels sure 
that the. above Is n correct transcription, "y" Is Incorrectly Joined to " Floiida " and 
" grs/* as also " de " to " Septentrional." 
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stitution throughout its dominions shouhl Ik*, douiolishcd. The citi- 
zens of St. Augustine were unwilling to s<»e thrir inonunienl torn 
down, and, with the passive ucquiesi-ence of (heir (Jovernor, (he 
marble tablet inscribed ' Phiza de hi Constitucion ' l>eing removed, 
the monument itself was allowed to stand; and tluis remains the only 
monument in existence to commemorate the farce of the Constitution 
of 1812. In 1818 the tablet was restored without objection." 

About the center of the Plaza is a similar monument containing the 
names of the citizens of St. Augustine who died for the Confederacy. 
It was erected in 1872. 

Near the south end of the sea wall is the old Franciscan convent, now 
the property of the United States, called the Barracks, though not 
used for quartering troops. Just beyond this is the Military CVnu»- 
tery in which stands the Dade momunent, which was erected to tlu^ 
memory of those who fell in the Florida Indian war, l)eceml>er 25, 
18«35, to August 14, 1842. The shaft states that a minute record of 
all the officers and a part of the soldiers Avho perished in this war 
has been prepared and placed in the office of the adjutant of the post. 
Sergeant Brown, by permission of the War Department, has nuide 
a copy of this record, together with the otlicial orders respecting 
the burial of these men, and has published the same in the fourth 
edition of his Ponce de Leon Land (St. Augustine, 1002), i)p. 119- 
180.« 

C. Arcuivkh. 

The transfer of sovereignty in east Florida was ell'ected at St. 
Augustine July 10, 1821. The Spanish claimed the records, and 
there is a persistent tradition in St. Augiisline that they nnule a clean 
sweep, carrying them off to Cuba. This, however, is improbable, for 
the commandant would not allow them to be carrie<] olf, and they 
were left subject to further negotiati(»n. When Secretary Worthing- 
tcm arrived, Mr. Kntralgo, the Spanish alcalde, refiised to give them 
up, saying that he had iMuight them at a public sale and that he Avould 
not part with them until indenniified. The secretary then stMzed the 
records and told the alcalde to seek indemnity from the (iovernnient 
which had sold him the office. It is'not likely that they werij ever 
again surrendered to the Spanish. Probably they are now in Wash- 
ington. 

Whatever the fate of the Spanish records, only one such volume 
was found in St. Augustine. About thirty-five years ago it came into 
the possession of Mr. Thomas Doran, of Seneca Falls, N. Y., at an 
auction sale. In 1905 he sent it to Mr. John M. G. Carrera, the city 

a The same volume contains a copy of the treaty of Tnync's liUndhiK* lK:t'J-lK:{4, wlili 
the Bemlnoles, violation of which la given aa the caiiae of the wnr. The author also 
prlnta atorles of the Indian war with quotation marks, but gives no hint of the sources. 
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clork, through whose courtesy it and the other documents in his office 
were exiiniined. It was once bound, but one of the covers is now 
gowG. Some of the cornei-s are worn off, but otherwise it is well pre- 
served. It is about 4 inches thick; pages not numbered. It covers 
the years 180J^1804, inchisive, and contains wills, deeds, and records 
of sales. 'Jlie first entry is about the sale of a negro boy. The book 
should l)c in the county clerk's office. 

'J'he American records Ix^gin the third day after the occupation — 
that is, July 13, 1821 — Avhen the city council met in extra session. 
Even since that date the records are not complete. The most of 
those distrovered Avere found iu an old chest in the clerk's office. The 
city d<ws not own a hall, but rents rooms in a private building. A 
vault has recently Ikwu constructed in the building, and a part of 
the records were found in that. The clerk indicated that it was his 
purpose to move the others there also. Most of the miiuites and 
ordiuances were tolerably well kept at first and are fairly well pre- 
served. Some of the other records were wretched to begin with, and 
time has not improved them. Coniposition books or cheap day- 
b(M)ks, such as a grocery clerk might kei»p to record his daily sales, 
were used by some of the officers, but the most of them used ledgers 
or something of the kind. Only the clerk has an office in the city 
building and transacts all of his business there. The effect on the 
records of the other oflicials may Iw easily imagined. Recently there 
has beeu some iuiproveuient, aiul souie of the records are now kept 
in stoutly bound volumes made for the purpose. A list of them 
follows. 

MINIITKS OF TIIK CrfY COlINCn.. 

The first volume, not named, contains a niixture of minutes, l)e- 
giiming July 13, 1821; ordinances, Sei>tember 28, and minutes of 
the board of health, September 24, 1822, to March 28, 1828. Up to 
August 0, Spanish and English in parallel columns; then up to 
August 22, Spanish alone; English thereafter. City minute book, 
November 18, 183(), to Novembiu- 15, 1854; December 10, 1854, to 
July 31, 1871; August 7, 1871, to August 19, 1878; August 20, 1878, 
to eluly 28, J 887; August 1, 1887, to July 13, 1892; June IG, 1892, to 
February 23, 1898; March 2, 1898, to June 25, 1904; June 29, 1904, 
to December, 1905. 

ABSTRACTS FHOM TUK AHOVE. 

July 13, 1821: Extra session. Capt. John R. Bell, commanding 
the troops in east FI(U*i<la, prest^nted his connnission, sigued by (iov- 
ernor Andrew Jackson, as secretaiy of east Florida until the arrival 
of Mr. D, (J, Worthington. Took his seat as president of the council. 
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Certain ordinances relating to pilotage and police. John de Entralgo 
authorized to act as notary pnhlic, oAving to the pressing need for 
such an oflicer. 

July 10 : liids to carry the nuiil to St. Marys asked for. Tlu> public 
interimjter, Francisco Jos. Kalio, instructed to tnnishite the Spanish 
constitution » and such i)ortions of the royal decrees and orders as 
concern the obligations, jurisdiction, and privileges of magistrates. 
Mayor instructed to assign patrol duties to citizens. 

August (>: President informs the council that he has demanded the 
delivery of various documents to the present secretary by his prede- 
cessor. 

August 20: Secretary AVorthington reads his conunission. Council 
thank Captain Hell. 

Novenilxjr 80: ApjKjal to Secretary AVorthington to secuiv funds 
from the United States to meet the exixjuses of city government or 
to point out how they can be raised. 

Decemlxu' 22: Vote mnyor $5 and eau^h alderuuni p\ for each day 
of iittendance in council. 

oiuuNANt^KH (»r crrv nuiNCMi.. 

First volume same as first uiuler minutes, the ordinances aivering 
September 28, 1821, to July 22, 1822. From 1822 to 18;J2, three lKK)ks. 
From 1848 to Mnrch HO, 18()1, one Iniok. A, January 0, 18()(), to 
May 23, 1889; B, July 11, 188i), to December, 1905. 

ITKMB >llOM TIIK OKOINANCKS. 

October 17, 1821: Taxes. — $0.25 on each landed proprietor; $1 on 
each slave above age of 7; $2 on each free person of color above age 
of 7; $5 on each pleasure carriage of 2 wheels; $10 on each pleasure 
carriage of 4 whecils; $5 on each cart or dray; $12 half yearly on eacJi 
retailer of wine and spirits; 1 per cent on sto(?k in trade; 7.5 per cent 
on gross amount of sales at auction; $2 on each <Iog; $25 half yearly 
on each billiard table; $10 half yearly on each lN)ardiug house or 
tavern; $15 half yearly on each livery stable; $0.25 on ea<h Iioj: s<iI<I 
in nnirket; $0.50 on each Inu^f sobi in market; $0.25 on ea(*h slieep 
sold in nuirket; $0.25 on ea(^h goat or kid sold in market; *0.25 on 
each calf sold in market; $0.0<»| on each pei-son selling per day. 

May 7, 1822, (\)ngress annulled a tax ordinance passc»d in Octolwr, 
1821. The alK>ve probably was the ordinance so annulled. General 
Jackson's conunission had forbidden him to lay or collect any new 
taxes. Possibly these were new taxes, and the town councils were not 
allowed to do what the governor could not. Similar taxes were levied 
again in. 1851. 

"This lengthy document mr.y be found entire In Nlles Weekly Uegister, XVIII, 106, 
et seq. 
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Dcccml)or 2, 1822 : PorRons of color creating a disturbance or mak- 
ing a noise at their meetings, npon complaint of anyone, to be 
wliipped at the discivtion of the mayer not more than forty lashes 
and fined not more tlnm $10. If a slave, not more than thirty lashes 
and confined nntil owner pays cost. Free ixTsons of color striking 
or resisting an officer discharging his duty, twenty to forty lashes 
and fine up to $20 and cost. Slaves not to be on streets after 9 p. m. 
without written pass from master; free persons of color must have 
pass from a magistnite. No coU)red meeting for dancing after 12 m. 
No meeting without permission of the mayor. Fine of $10 to $20 
for buying from a slave without tlie permission of his master. No 
shive to carry a gun without permission of his nnister. 

DecemlMM* 7, I.S22: Kehitiug to the "assize" of bread. Weiglit of 
(i|-<!eiit Umt to Ik^ regulated for riwh following fortnight according to 
price of Hour for each preceiling fortnight. 
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March 13, 182JI: Householders required to sweep chimneys. Fine 
of $10 if chimney catches fire. Similar ordinance in 1845. 

August 12, 1823: Snuill change scarce. Hills in denominations of 
(».|, 12.1, 25, 50, and 100 ctMits authorized. Payable on demand at 
city treasury in current bank notes. Issue not to exited $500 at one 
time. To Im issued on demnnd by the treasurer in exchange for gold, 
silver, or copper coins or curnmt bank notes. Funds so received to 
be kept and used only for redeeming the note^s. 

July 21, 1824: Free male persons of color Iwtween the age.s of 18 
and 50 to pay tax of $^\ a year; females, $1.50. Residence of two 
weeks rendei>i liable to the tax. 

January 10, 1828: Relating to "assize" of bread. Price of flour 
ranges from $12 to $5; weight of loaf, from 14 ounces to 1 pound 7^ 
ounces. This ordinance was repeated several times later. Change to 
5-cent loaf. 

1849: Taxes. — Each able-bodied slave, 15 to 54, 12^ cents; free 
l)erson of color, $1; two-wheel pleasui*e carriage, $1; four-wheel 
pleasure carriage with one hoi*se, $2; same with two horses, $3; 50 
cents for each lioi'se not kept primarily for labor. 
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December 6, 1851 : Tax on every slave for hire or service lx*longing 
to non-resident owner, $10; on every able-lKxlied person of color, 
male or fcmale,$2. 

June 22, 18()7: Public i>olitical meetin<j;s prohibited unless mayor 
be (ii'st notified. This doiu; (o carry out section 4- of (lencral OnU^r 
No. 25, Headquarters Third Military District, May 29, 1807, requiring 
mayor and chief of police to be present at siich meetings and k(H»p 
order. 

July 27, 1868 : Repealed in consequence of the restoration of Florida 
to ihe Union an<] the removal of military government. 

These two entries are the only ones noticed referring in any way to 
the unusual condition of things in the Reconstruction period. 

Treasurer's books, 1854 to 18()2, 1807 to ISOJ), 1870 to 1878, 1878 to 
1883, 1880 to 1882, 1883 to 1891, 1891 to 1895; April, May, and June, 
188C. Loose sheets tied in bundles. 

Tax list, 1827 to 1830, 187G. No inventories of property. 

Assessments, 1855 to 1871, 1889, 1889-90, 1891, 1892, 1893-94, 
1895-90, 1903-5, 1905-G. 

Tax sales, 1888, 1894 to June 5, 1905. Numerous sales I'ecorded in 
last book. 

Poor-fund book, 1874 to 1880, 1880 to 1889. 

Record of warrants on city treasury, 1897 to 1901, 1901 to 1905, 
1905 to date. 

Municipal docket, 1857 to 1883, 1883 to 1890, 1890 to 1895; Septem- 
ber 10, 189(5, to July 31, 1899; December 8, 18t)7, to Jidy 27, 1899; 
1899 to 1900, 19(K) to 1901, 1901 to 1903; DecemlnM- 27, 1904. 

Many in wretched condition. Entries for sanie year in ditterent 
book.s. Seven books not included above cover same years covered by 
those mentioned. 

License lx)oks, 1800 to 1808, 1808 to 1872, 1870 to 1878, 1870 to 1887, 
3887 to 1903. 

Marks and brands, 1800 to 1875 in 7 volumes. 

Records of deaths, May 1, 1878 to date. Said by the clerk not to be 
complete owing to burials outside of the city of which no report is 
required. 

Records of births, 1878 to 1885, 1901 to date. Also said by the 
clerk not to l>e complete. 

I^a.s(!s of city proiwrty, OctolnM- 20, 18()('), to May 18, 1894. 

Poll list, 1884 to 1880. Registration of voters, 1897 to 1905. 
Election returns, June, 1890, to June, 1890. 

Field notes of survey of St. Augustine, 1834-35. 

Miscellaneous, 3 volumes. 

Official map of St. Augustine, 1905. 

Particular plan of the city of St. Augustine, with details of 
squares, houses, yards, castles, barracks, and pavilions, as found 
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April 28, 1788. By Maiiafio do Ic Ilocquc. Entry: General Land 
Ofliro, June 2(», 1818. Tho. dork ihon^ht that this was the original. 

In a<hlition to the Ixx^ks eninnerated above, the chest contained u 
lot. of niiseelhineons papers in bnndles, sneh as petitions, reports of 
eonnnittees, hills paid, ete. Two snnill boxes and a lar^e pile of the 
same in the vanlt. 

(•OlFNTY RKCOinKS. 

The eonrt-hons(\ whieh has the ap[)earanee of a bnsiness honse, is 
next d(H)r to a store, with only a party-wall l)etwecn them. In the 
oflice of the clerk of the circuit conrt there is a vault, in which the 
principal county records are kept. The most of these arc in good 
order, and are in a fair state of [jreservation. Modern record books 
are Iwing used at the present time. County officials who keep regular 
offices do not appear to \k' numerous — due, perhaps, to the inability of 
a small population to support them — consequently the records are 
not all kept in a satisfactory way. The office contains no records 
earlier than the American occiipation, 1821, and very few previous to 
th(» civil war. A few entries in Spanish are found in the earlier 
records. 

Minutes of the circuit court of St. Johns County, A, June 8, 1840, 
to July 0, 1874; H, C, I), September 15, 1874 to date; subpccna, 
original, OctolxT 24, 1801), to date; summons, October 24, 1899, to 
date; subp<rmi docket, 1807 to 1001. 

Judgnu'nt <lo<'k<»t au<l foreign judgments, I, 2, June 10, 1841, to 
date; judgment and execution docket, 2, August 7, 180JJ, to July 18, 
1004; judgment record. A, «, Febrmiry 12, 1844, to 1005; default 
docket, 1, August 2, 1802, to 1005; execution record, A, March 18, 
1844, to 1803. 

Bar dcwket, civil, Novend)er, 1801, to date; bar docket, criminal, 
Noveml)er, 1801, to date; bar docket, chancery, November, 1891, to 
date. 

Bench docket, civil, Noveml)er, 1801, to date; bench docket, crim- 
inal, Noveml)er, 1801, to date; bench docket, chancery, November, 
1801, to date. 

Motion docket, B, fall term, 1800 to date. 

Chancery order Ixwk, B, February 27, 1854, to June, 1874; chan- 
cery order book, C, D, E, F, May, 1885, to date; chancery order book, 
September 5, 1802, to date. 

liis ]>endens docket, 1, l)eceml)er 22, 1892, to date; chancery prog- 
ress book, »^, Afay, 1807, to 1005; (ronnnon law j^rogress docket, May, 
1807, to 1005. 

Mortgage r(M'ords, September 2(), 1844, to 1874; mortgage records, 
A-0, 1874 to date. 
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Satisfaction of mortgages, 1, 2, August 15, 1802, to date; assign- 
ments of mortgages, 1, March 28, 181)0, to date; assignments and sat- 
isfaction of judgments, 1, March 20, 18J>3; lien book, A, B, November, 
1869, to 1905; chattel mortgages, A-I), June, 1874, to 1905. 

Deed records: A, Septeml>er 13, 1821, to Octolwr 27, 1821; AA, 
Septemlm- 12, 1822, to May 3, 1823; B, April 29, 1823, to December 
9, 1823; C, June 10, 1823,* to March 30, 1824; D, May 21, 1821, to 
May 15, 1824; K-J, 1824, to 1834, with overlapings; H and L, Octo- 
ber 3, 1821, to April 2, 1835; M-Z, AAA, BB-ZZ, 1-9, 49 volumes, 
1835 to 1905; K, not found. 

First entry in deed books, SeptemlKn* 13, 1821, sale of a lot. 

Decemlkir (>, 1821, Jos. Sanchez, a colored nnin and a carj)enter, 
for and in considerati(>n of the sum of $^100, bargains and sells to 
Francisco P. Sanchez, a negro slave named jname illegible |. 

AVarranty deeds, March 1, IS88, to DecemlK^r 31, IS!)1 ; sheriir and 
master's deeds, January (>, 1902, to June 0, 1904; tax deeds, l<\jbruary 
2, 1867, to June 6, 1873; re<H)rd of land certified to State for taxes* 
1, April, 1892. Land sold for taxes: 1871 to 1902; 2, March, 1902-3; 
April, 1893, to July, 1904. Land sold f(n- city taxes, 1898 to 1904. 

Record of land redeemed and purchased from the State, 1-3, Jaini- 
ary 8, 1901, to date. 

Tax books, 1892 to 1903. 

Treasurer's lMK)ks, January 25, 1895, to Deceml)er, 1902, 2 volumes; 
registry of Avarrants, 1, August 3, 1897, to date; county connnis- 
sioners' record, A-D, April 30, 186(», to 1905; ivcord of connnissions 
of notaries public, 1897 to 1905; marriage licenses, A-C, May 5, 1840, 
to June 30, 1887; examination of ])hysicians, A, 1889 to 1905; nntrks 
and brands, A-E, April 18, 1848, to 1905; rettord of incorp(u*ations, 
1, Octol>er 31, 1891, to date; naturalization records, Novemlwr, 1903, 
to date (only five entries) ; misc'elhineous, A-II, January 31' 1844, 
to date; seven b(M)ks relating to St. Augustine and South Beach Rail- 
way when in hands of receiver. 

Map lK)ok, St. Johns County (new) ; official map of St. Augus- 
tine, A (new) ; township maps (new). 

Printed documents: Laws of Florida, 1866, 1868, 1869, 1870, 1873, 
1874, 1875, 1877, 1879, 1885, 1893, 1903 (most of which were found in 
a rubbish heap) ; revenue hiAvs, 1887; code of proc»eedure, 1870. 

COUNTY JIUMJR's OFFU K. 

This room is very much crowded. It contains a number of printed 
documents, such as <ligests, reports, etc., not here listed. A few 
records were found scattered around on the floor. 

Minutes of the county court, 1869-1891; probate court records, 
1866 to 1902, 2 volumes; marriage records, 1887 to 1904; miscella- 
neous, February, 1893, to 1899. 
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Seven volumes, not named, but numl>crw1 1-4 nnd 6-8, are kept in 
an iron safe. They relate to such matters as probate, guardianship, 
lcttci*s, orders, and inventories of the iKjrsonal property of deceased 
persons. They cover the years 1840 to 1807, but not completely. 
The following interesting facts arc taken from these records: 

During the years 1840 to 1842, inclusive, 39 nonslaveholders died 
and their i^rsonal estates were ai)praiscd. In value they ranged from 
$11 to $7,r)r)0.:U. To the latter should Iw added $14,140.11) due on 
accounts and $'2,(»01.92"{ (hie on notes. The deceased was a merchant, 
evidently one who did a credit business. The next highest was $1,700. 
Most of the otheis ranged from $200 to $400. 

From «Janmirv, 1854, to NovemlnT, 18()0, (mly 18 such entries are 
found. Here the values range from nothing (one was so returned) to 
$r)r),920.8(». The hitter U^longed to one Moses K. I>5vy, who ap|x?ars to 
have Ihhmi a money lender. Several range closi> to $1,000. 

One nnui, who died in 1841, had a claim for $2,023 against the United 
States, !nuler Article IX of the treaty of cession. The entry says that 
it was allowed by Jiulge Bronson, connnissioner. Diiring the same 
periods 25 slaveholders died. The inventories of their slaves and of 
their i)ersonal property, in part, follow : 

FOIt TIIK VRAUS IWI IKI:«, 1NCM7KIVR. 
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(4) This slave said to be worth, as guide and interpreter, $3 per 
day, the price paid by the Government for such service. (5) One 
piore held for a term of yeaiu (8) Claim against the United States 
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for $3,800, for losses in 1812-18. (10) A physician; slaves consisted 
of a woman and a l>oy; value of hous<'hol(l property, $l,707.'2r). 
(12) A lawyer; one other slave, 12 years old, held by another i)ei-son 
at the time, nndvin^ his total 17; value of law library, $785; other 
books, $589; claims and debts due, $18,818.92. (20) A negro girl. 
(21) Long list of personal property, but value not given. (28) 
Kclix, aged 8 years. (24) AVonnin, aged 28, value, $900; girl, aged 0, 
value, $800; child, agiul 4 months, value, $100. 

(15) This entry api)ears worthy of especial notice. The 100 slaves 
were divide<l into 27 families of various sizes sind three *' scattering." 
They were the property of Abram Dupont. A letter to Mr. (Inirles J. 
Dupont, of Matanzas, Fla., who is a grandson of the above, bnaight 
out some interesting facts in regard to the family. Mr. Dupont says 
that two brothers (Huguenots) came over from France and landed in 
South Carolina; one drifted north and founded the pownler mills on 
the Delaware, and the other remained in the South. Abram Dupont 
moved from Beaufort, S. C, to Florida betW(H?n 1880 and 1885, and 
took his slaves with him. He s(»ttled on the Matanzas River, where 
he took up a large tract of land and proceeded to raise sea-island 
cotton, sugar cane, and corn. The Indians besieged his home in 
1835. He died in 1857. The war wrecked the plantation, and it soon 
grew up in woods.* 

Regarding the archives in the office of the county judge, it is only 
fair to say that tlut jn<lge was detained at Ikhuc on account of sickness 
at the time of the writer\s visit. Had he Uvn at tlie ollice, possibly 
the results might have U'en ditl'erent. 

* Tbe ruiUH of the old iiiii(nr mill iniiy lie neon to tlilu iliiy. A ccdiii* tree has j;rowii up 
In one of the fly wluH.*ltt iiiul lllteil It Koveral feet from the grouml. (MiiirleH II. l>iii>ont, 
probably n brother of Abrum, wuh once chief Justice of KlorUla. 

No mention seeros to l>e made of this branch of the ftimlly In I he l>lctl(»niiry of Ameri- 
can nioKrapby ; nellluM* tliM'H II Hprak of any landing; In South ('ar«»llna. Victor Marie, 
son of rierre Hamuel Du I'ont de Nemoura, waa conaul at iMiarleattui before hia falhor 
emigrated. January 1, 1800, he landed In Rhode Island with his father and younKer 
brother, Bleuth5re Irdnite. They finally settled In iHilaware, and the younger brother 
founded tbe powder mills. Samuel Francis, son of Victor Dupont, was a naval officer 
during tbe civil war, and harried the Confederate coast from Port Royal to St. Augustine. 
Among other places he captured St. Augustine, and no doubt was responsible, In part at 
least, for tbe destruction of Abram DuponC's plantation. 
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Uy (Jkakknck Wai.woktii Ai.vokd, 
Of the Utiivcritliu of UUuoIh, 



Until the year 1905 it was generally believed that all the papers 
and records written in the villages which had l)ecn established by the 
French (lovernnient within the territory now forming the State of 
Illinois had btHMi wantonly destroyed. The Iwlief fonnd its way into 
print and was rejK^ated by successive historians, whose difficulties in 
reconstructing the history of the State and even of the Northwest 
were greatly incnmscMl by the total lack of source,s issuing from these 
villages of the Mississippi lliver bottom, the now crinnbling nionu- 
menls of Tiouis XTV's grand experiment in em])ire building. 

In (he year 11)05 the Illinois State Historical Library sent the 
writer into the field in search of historical documents in the archives 
of the State. The results of this scMirch were In^tter than could have 
Ikhmi anticipated; for the well-established tradition of the total 
destruction of all the French records was dispelled by the iinding 
of two important collections of documents, which had formerly l>ec»Ji 
deposited in the archives of tlui French villages of Kaskaskia and 
Cahokia, but later transferred to the court-houses in Chester and 
Helleville, respectively, where they were foimd. Neither of the col- 
lections required extensive scMirch to find; that at Helleville was 
well known to the hK*al ofliciuls ami was kept on the shelves hi the 
office of the circuit clerk with the other records; that at Chester was 
supposed to have been tieslroyed even by the hn'al historians, but 
was foinid easily on top of the lKH)kcases in the circuit clerk's office. 
The importance of these hitherto unknown collections will excuse a 
more or less detailed description. 

The villages of Kaskaskia and Cahokia were foimded by the Jesuits 
about the year 1700, and increased in population and importan(!o as 
the French (lovernment became more and more conscious of its 
opportunities in the Mississjpi>i Valley. Until after the war of tha 

11. Doc. 923, 59-1 23 353 
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Hpnnisli succossion, no civil governiuciit, oxeopl sucli general siiptu'- 
vision as might Ixi given from Quel)ec, was establisheil. During this 
early period the legal paj^ers were written for the settlei*s by the 
Jesuit fathers and deposited in the church. The exact legal concli- 
tion of the colony can not be detennined, since no documents of this 
missionary period have l)een preserved, except the lettei^s and narra- 
tives in the " Jesuit Relations." AVith the erection of Fort de Char- 
tres, or rather three yeai*s later, in 1723, the complicated nnichinery of 
a French government was inaugurated with a full quota of military 
and civil officials. From tliis date the records were carefully \nv.- 
served in accordance with the exactions of the French law. The 
principal archives were within the. fort, which was the si»at of govern- 
ment, but there reside<l a notary at Kaskaskia who was obiigeil to 
preserve the minutes of his acts in his own bureau. 

In 1732 the Mississippi Valley was resigned by (he Royal Company 
of the Tndies, which had administered it since 1717, and became a 
royal province, Illinois remaining a district, called the '' Koyal Juris- 
dictitm of the Illinois." From the year 1737 the Kaskaskia recorils 
give evidence of the presence of a notary clerk at each of the posts of 
Fort do Chartres and Kaskaskia, and that court ai-chives existed at 
both places. From the same evidence I judge that Cahokia through- 
out the period was a subordinate village with no separate court, 
except that of the militia and police captain, from which no records 
have been preserved. 

The French Oovernment was very exacting as to form, manner, 
and numlx»r of i-ecords kept by its officials; and these newly found 
collections prove that the laws were oU^yed on the banks of the ifissis- 
sippi as painfully, if not as pc^rfcuttly, as in (he ('halelel de Paris. A 
great variety of notarial minutes and other papers of a similar kind 
have Ikhhi pres(»rved, but unfortunately ujost of the registers have 
bc»en either destroyed, or were carried away by the French officials 
before the territory was occupied by the British after the close of the 
Seven Year's war. 

The Hritish connnandant took possession of Fort de Cliarii'es 
OctolKir 10, ntJf), and this vemained the seat of government until 
1772, when the fort was abandoned on account of the inundation of 
the Mississippi. At this time all the documents which had accumu- 
lated in the fort were removed to Kaskaskia and united with the 
local archives. The civil government established in the district of 
Illinois by the British is still inoblematical ; but from a suj)erficial 
examination of the documents it is evident that courts of justicn*, 
with officei-s of record, were established at Fort de Chartres, Kaskas- 
kia, and Cahokia, and that some means of i)reserving the legal i)aperH 
must have been adopted. 

After th© conquest by the Virginians (leorge Rogers Clark 
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foniulo<l popular oloctivo courts at Kiiskaskia and Caliokin, which 
wcro r4Mno<h'lo<l hy John Tochl, who was appoinhMl lieutenant of the 
conn(y of Illinois, iu»wly rrca(c(l hy act of the Virginia Jegishitniv. 
Ahliongh lM>th Virginia anil the United States neglected them, these 
courts continued to hohl sessions until 1790, and have left abundant 
evi(UMu*e of their activities in numerous i)apers and record books. 
The documents of both the British and the Virginia i>eriods were 
generally written in French, although English Avas sometimes used, 
mon^ connnonly, however, in the former than in the latter i)eriod. 

This report is on the French records of Illinois, and so finds its 
natural limit at the year 17J)0, for although occaisional documents 
were redacted in French after that date, they are relatively few and 
of little importance. The predominance of the French language in 
the Mississippi Valley was over. 

A few words must be said about the later history of the archives. 
The papers at Kaskaskia remained in that town until the county scat 
of liandolph County was removed to Chester in 1847. After a couple 
of y<*ai*s in temporary (piarters they were placed in a newly built 
court-house. Hut since the ollice of the circuit clerk was small, the 
French records, wi(h other i)ai)ers of no legal value, were left in the 
dry g(HMls boxes in which they were brought from Kaskaskia. These 
stood for a numln^r of years in one of the aisles of the court-house, 
and later, on the landing of the staircase*. All this time they were 
exposc»d to the depi'edations of the pass(»r-by. About 1878 they were 
]>acke<l in pai)er parcels and sacks and stored on the top of the cases 
in the circuit clei'k\s oflice. The disappearance of the dry goods 
Ixixes with their contents from the staircase gave risc'to the tradition 
of the total destruction of these French records by the janitor, and 
since this tradition was given wide currency by E. G. Mason in his 
publications, it has Iwen the principal cause of the concealment of the 
records for so long a time.** 

THE KASKASKIA RECORDS. 

The Kaskaskia reccnnls Iwlong to the county of Randolph and ai*© 
in (he (custody of the circuit clerk, whose office is in the court-house 
at (1ies(er. The room in which they are usinilly kept is firepnK)f, but 
(*on(ains no case or other picre of furnituix*. for their proper preserva- 
tion, an omission which will Iw rectified in the future. At present the 
collection is in the library of the Univei'sity of Illinois. 

When the papei-s came into my hands they were tied in bundles 
containing records of various classes from every period. Very few, 
if any, had remained undisturl)ed since the time of the French clerks 

" Mnfioii. Ilffnnis in ihc Kifftitrcnih Centitrff, 49 ; nlao, Jo?in To^UVs Rccord-Iiook, passim. 
For n fuller account of the history of the Kaskaskia collection see Alvord, OM Kaskaskia 
Hecords, an address printed by tlie Chicago Utstorlcdl Bociety, 
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of the eighteenth century, but some of the bundles may date from the 
time of the hind connniHsionei^s appointed by tlie United States. The 
gn^iii nuijority show evidence of having Un^n put together by some 
jK^i^son ignorant of their character. It is tlierefore evi<h»nt (hat the 
original bundles have Ixien frequently ojxined and the pajK^rs mixed, 
and only recently were they collected into the bundles which came 
into my hands. This was probably done by the deputy circuit clerk, 
who deposited them in their place of concealment about the year 1878. 

I have examined all the records, rearranging them under subject 
headings, and have placed them, unfolded, in large envelopes. I^e- 
sides the subject headings the envelopes are arranged in the follow- 
ing chronological groups: 1720-1729, 1730-1730, 1740-1749, 1750- 
1759, 17GO-17C5, 17G5-1778, 1778-1790. ^^^lcther this arrangement, 
which was adopted simply for easy and rapid counting, is final, will 
dei>end uikhi its futui*e convenience for study. It is evident from 
the records themselves that the artificial grouping by decades for the 
earlier yeai's d<K»s not coincide with the historical peiiwls of the 
development of the French colonies. For instance, the first principal 
period should i)robab1y Iw 1723-1737. 

I have nuide an attempt to calculate what per cent of the papers 
deposited in the archives of Illinois between the yeai's 1723 and 1790 
has l)een preserved. There are very few papers from Ixifore the 
first date. For such an estimate there exist data of two kinds. In 
" Record A" of the recorder's office in the court-house of St. Clair 
County, at Belleville, there is a copy of the following retx;ii)t, dated 
June 12, 1790. It was given by William St. Clair, fiivt recorder of 
the newly established county, to Fran^-ois Carlionneaux, clerk of the 
supei'seded Kaskaskia court: 

" Received from the hands of Frangois Caboneaux the following 
Public Pa|x»rs relative to the Recorder's ollice which were in his 
hands as a* .ii% Rc.urder — Thixie Bundles of papei*s stitched enti- 
tled papier Terrier one ditto ditto One BiH)k called a 

Register wanting ait the beginning sixteen pages also pages fifty 
thix^e and four which appears to have Ihh^u fraudulently torn out^ 
ends as it is numlKU-ed with page three hiuulrcil and seventy nine. 
Book the second also stiled a Register i)ages twenty five twenty six 
and twenty seven are the greatest i)art Cut away for wlnit purpose 
I know not. The Ix^giiniing and end of the Hook also stiled a Regis- 
ter being two quire paper stitched containing in the fii^st i)art six- 
teen pagt\s sticond part ten i)ages third part Kighteen pages fourth 
part wanting pages three and fo!ir containing as it is numlxired 
thirty four pages another l)ook which is called a Register from page 
twenty two to seventy five has l)cen torn out of the Book and othei's 
Visibly substituted in their stead also pages s(»venty five seventy six 
seventy seven and seventy eight are torn away fr()in |)agi»> seventy 
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•^'^ 71, 



nine to eighty six is also wanting and at page Ninety as numbered. 
A lx)ok part of which is torn away and the pagas all false numbered 
so that I have not thought proiKjr to examine it as it never can be 
'' '''' prcKluced as an authentic record. One liook I have Received from 

!^'"'^^**'' his Excolloncy the (lovernor which api)enrs to l)c in tolenible goml 

' ^''*'^* condidon ends with pagt^ four luindred and fourty four, llcceived 

"^ ^M at tlie same time the following papers. (There follows a list of sales 

'"•^^"^^ by years from 17'22 to 17J)0, in all 1308) N. l^. all these pai)ers are 

"^"''Jitt not Sides as expressed in the Catalog but as they have refei^ences to 

^ Jfc- some sale made I have i)ut them under the he^id of Sales. Kaskaskia 

'olhm. V2i\\ June 171)0. AVni. St. Clair Reror<ler." 

U'}il- Since this is a receipt for [wiiK^rs " relative to the recorder's ollice," 

/iKui. the list d(ws not include all the records in existence at the time. Of 

, mil the bnn<lles of the papier terrier only four leaves have been pre- 

irmw s(»rved, and theses are badly torn. AVm. St. Clair descrilws six reg- 

•flje istx»rs. There are in existenct*. five books of rword from Kaskaskia, 

^|)(. three in the collection foimd at Chester, John Tixld's re<ionl l>ook in 

j);jl the Chicago Historical Society's library, and a record of a court of 

inquiry from the British period in the library of the Wisconsin His- 
i.i>, torical Society. I can identify only one of these with any described 

IK) by St. Clair. It is a recorder's register of the Kaskaskia collection 

jj. containing 444 pages, dating from the British period. The charac- 

„ ter and external a[)i)earance of this l>ook agrees with the description 

P of the last of St. Clair's list. If my identification is correct th.ere 

I are in existence four b(K)ks of record not on the list, while five in the 

p custo<ly of the recorder in 1700 have lieen lost. The list of " salas " 

is somewhat indefinite; but counting till the pajxjrs recording sales in 
the Kaskjuskia ('ollection, there have Ikhmi ])reserved 852 of St. Clair's 
l,H<)S sales, or alMMil. Of) per c(»nt. If we c^ould a<!cept this per cent hs 
holding for all classics of records it would Ik». a sjitistaction ; but from 
other data I am led to Iwlieve that the class of sales has suffered rela- 
tively nnu^h less than the other papers. 

One of the record books found at Chester is an inventory of instru- 
nuMits, in two i)arts. The first is an alphabetical index of notarial 
«• mimites during the years 1720 to 1750, and the second is a list by 

years of all the papers deposited at the bureau of the notary clerk of 
the court. The alphabetical index is perfect for the years 1737 to 
1750, during which time there were on an average 100 notarial in- 
struments annually redacted at Fort de Chartres and Kaskaskia. 
The other part of the inventory is in very poor condition ; but there 
are lists of documents complete for a few years from every period 
from 1737 to 1790, so that the average of 105 paper's is sufficiently cor- 
rect for those years. The first average is too high for notarial acts 
alone, since the years from which we have the record weii^ the most 
prosjHjrous during the entire eighteenth century; the second figure. 
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iiiclnding, as it docs instriimonLs of all kinds deposited by tlie officials 
of the (Joveriunent, is probably a fair avera<^c. Accepting (his. the 
total niunl)er of pajMjrs mnst have been over 7,000. Besides sucb 
papers as were deposited with the clerk there were the instructions 
to the connnandants and judges, military papers, and letters, for 
which we must make an allowance of at least 2,000, giving as a 
total S),000. Since there are in the Kaskaskia collection 2,922 pajH^i's, 
about 32 i^er cent only has been preserved. 

In general, the condition of the documents in the collection is good, 
the great majority being whole and legible. Some have of coui'se 
l)een torn, others partially eaten by mice and ins4»,cts, or faded by 
dampness, and in some ca.ses the paper has Iwen corroded by the acid 
of the ink. Curiously enough, this last has happened only to the 
documents written by one of the notaries, lJerth)r liarrois, during 
the decade 1740 to 1749. The numlH^r so fadinl or mutilated as to 
l>e almost illegible is 115. 

As will 1)0 s<Hm by the inventory, the larg(»st document is a regist(»r, 
which originally contained 444 pages. The smallest are mere s<'raps 
of papei*s, generally ii'ceipts or promissory notes. The court rt»cords, 
which are placed under the heading " judicial proceedings," vary in 
size from a quire of paper of f(H)lscap to a single sheet. The 
papers under " settlement of estates " average the largest. These 
are generally written on several sheets, and often the inventori(»s 
and partitions take a quire or more of paper. 

THK FIIENCII Ul^iOIM^:, 171»0-17rtri. 

There is only one document from the jwriod before 1720. It is a 
letter and is almost indecii)herable. For the three yeai-s after 1720 
the numl)er is small and of little importance. On May 12, 1722, a 
provincial government was ordered to be esiablisiied in Illinois, 
from which no records exist before the year 17211" This was changiMl 
in 1720 to a district government under a major commandant and 
judge, the latter Inung the delegate of the civil officer of the Province 
()f Ijouisiana. This latter form was unchanged throughout the 
jM^riod. Besides the docunuuits fr<mi the hands of these two officers, 
there are in the collection a numlHU* of papei*s by the royal attorney 
and the huissiera; but the largest numl)er was redacted by the various 
notaries at Fort de Chartres and Kaskaskia, and many were written 
by the priests and private persons. 

The total number for the French period is 2,108, of which 340 were 
written during the decade 1720-1729; 475 between 1730-1739; 9(i(J 
l)etween 1740-1749; 157 between 1750-1759; 170 Initween 17(>0-1705. 
As may be seen by examining the following inventory, the numlxu* 

• Cunatlian ArchivrM, JftOJ^, Apitendix K, 10. 
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of papers wrilion liy notaries is relatively too larpfe. This is <liic to 
the action of the French officials, who, on leaving Illinois, carried 
with them the most important ])art of the archives, intending; to leave 
for th«^ British only the minntes of the private instruments. By some 
:»cci(l(»nl some papei*s, not notarial miinites, were left in the archives. 

A few of the chissc^s in the inventory lu :m1 some ex|)hination, since, 
for purposes of simplification, the list of subject headini^ adopted for 
tlie enveloi)es, in which the papers are now kept, has l)een abbreviated, 
llndei" the heading " business pai>ers " are united apprenticeship 
papers, bills and accounts, simple contracts, partnerships, and con- 
tracts for personal servicers. The title "judicial proceedings" in- 
cludes reports of civil and criminal trials, declarations before nota- 
ries, <'ourt writs, and pvorrs r<'rh(ni.i\ Under " settlement of estates " 
have lK»en placed all the papers used by the French court throughont 
the prcM'ess, such as the aflixing of seals, the inventories, the appoint- 
ing of guardians, aixl the final division of the property. The 
"political pajHM's" are edicts by the oflicials and public acts of the 
connnunities. For the French period these last docinnents are neither* 
numerous nor im[)ortant, and the same is true of the letters. There* 
are no papei-s of such striking interest as to deserve special mention, 
all being similar in character to documents of like kind in other col-' 
lections. For a full miderstanding of the information contained in 
them it will be necessary to study the pa])ers in the archives of Parisi 
and New Orleans. In such a study the Kaskaskia records will be of* 
great value in throwing light on the actual results of the introduc-» 
tion of the French nuichinery of government in the Mississippi Val- 
ley. AVithout this wider investigation the information contained ini 
the Kaskaskia records will be but j)artial. 

For convenien(;e the account of the ix^gistres has been placed first. 

Ri'i/tHtre d\ltfff!rnrr dc la Juriadirfion Roynle <1ch Ifliriois: Bound 
in parchment; an inscription on the title page states there were .'^7 
leaves, of which now only 2() renniin. The Jii'st 18 leaves were usihI' 
for th(» registration of acts of administration of e^states and the rennn^ 
ciation of the ccmnnunity of goods by the French court Iwtween the! 
years 1737 and 1743. Ij(»aves 18-25 and M were used by the clerk of 
the Kaskaskia court, created by the Virginia act, 1778. This part 
of the record is called K.vtvaits deft Regifttres dn District des Kas^ 
I'ffsl'fff ail Pah des IllinofH^ and covers the years December 20, 1779,' 
to DecemiMM* 27, 1783, and on page JU there is an entry for the year 
1780. I 

Judgment lK)ok: Ti(x>se leaves torn fi-om a register. Three pages 
of record of court under I)(»laloere Flancour, dates 1737, 1738, and 
I7H. Eleven pages of same under Jos<»ph Buchet, 1747-1749. Fivo 
pages of same under Joseph I^febvre d'Inglebert, 17G4-17G5. 
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liepertoire Alphahettqve of noiarinl miniitos: Hound in stiff pajwr 
covoi-s. 1st. Indices of niinntos of «]eroinc dc^ Uoussilirt, IMaicot, 
Hillcron, and Harrois; datas 1720-1750; pajifes, 85; sc^vcral pa^j^os miss- 
ing. 2d. Annual i'o<i;isier of ])apoi*s deposited a( the ianvau of the 
eourt. Carelessly kept, and numy pages missing; reconl for follow- 
ing years, 1722, 32, 33, 3(5, 37, 40, 44, 45, 52, 58, 71, 83, 84; pages, 48. 

Loose pa[K?'rs: Auction, 19; business papers, 304; certificates, 27 
(given for work done or to certify to some sale or ownership of some 
l^roperty) ; chnrch papers, 3; contracts of marriage, 98; donations, 
25; jndicial proceedings, 122; judicial sales, 29; land grants, 05; 
leases, 51; letters, 9; miscellaneous, 14 (notarial acts of various kinds; 
one passport ; a list of marks used for branding swine) ; ixititions, 77 ; 
political pa|)ers, 13; powers of attorney, 38; promissory notes and 
receipts, 225 ; sales, 700; settlements of estates, 235; wills, 35. 

TiiK lUdTisii rKinon. 

The papers of this jx^riod numlnM- 189, and will prove relatively 
more interesting and important than thost; of the preceding, sincx^ the 
documents are more varied in character, and from them may be gainecl 
a view of conditions in Illinois at the time of the conquest by the 
Virginians. 

The government established by the British was military and 
remained so, unless there was some actual change in the last yeai*s, as 
further study may prove to have l)een the case. All the petitions of 
the ^^hahitants " are addressed to the commandant, and ap])eal from 
such civil courts as were established might Iw nnide to him. With 
the consent of General Gage, Colonel Wilkins, in 1708, established 
courts of judicature with jHithority to hear, examine, and decide 
^Houtes CauseH des Dettes^ Properte ou avtren Diaputes ok Conteffta- 
tion^.^^ The original proclamation of Colonel AVilkins has Ikjcii lost, 
although, from the fact that all the historians of Illinois know its 
date and contents, I judge that one of them at least nuist have .seen 
it in Kaskaskia at some time. Fortunately, we Inive another proc- 
lamation from Colonel Wilkinson tlie subject, issued March 12, 1770, 
in which he descriln^s the court — I have <|uot(Ml from it above — an<l 
complains that some of the men a[)pointed judges have refused to 
serve. From other papers it is evident that there were justices and 
notaries in each of the French villages. 

Alx)ut the time of the passage of the " QuelK».c act," in 1774, the 
British authorities made an attempt to give Illinois a civil govern- 
ment in order to quiet the complaints of the French.** There is 
nothing to show that their intentions were carried out; but in this 
connection one of the documents among the " political papers " is 

•Canadian Arohivcn, J883. IfaUHmand CoWction, 210. 
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interesting. It is the draft of a civil constitution for the country. 
The document has neither date nor signature, but unquestionably 
lH»longs to this period and was written in the year 1773 or 1774.« 

From now on the Iettei*s l)ecome important. Most of them are 
local in character and are addressed to the conunandant. But there 
are two from the Si)anish conmuindant at St. Louis and one from 
Gen. (juy Carleton, containing an account of his victory on Lake 
Champlain in 1770 and urging the commandant of Illinois, Koche- 
blave, to arouse the Indians to attack the American frontiers. The 
<»haracter of the other documents is sufficiently indi<;ated by the fol- 
lowing inventory: 

A record of deeds, marked on the cover, Book (i : lioimd in stiff 
])asteboard, but one cover and back have Ihhmi torn off; pages num- 
Iwred 1-444; pages missing, 15-50; 113-11(5; 144-147; 419^20; 
language both Fn»nch and English. The fii-st deed registered is 
dated March 10, I70S; the last, August. 7, 1775; but the rec'ord con- 
tains copies of many (UhmIs redacted during the preceding period. 

L(K)se papers: Auctions, 1; business papers, 7; certificates, 4; con- 
tracts of marriage, 24; donations, 1; judicial proceedings, 25; judi- 
cial sales, 1; laud grants, 0; leases, 3; letters, 14; miscrellaneous, 4; 
petitions, 21; political papers, 3; powers of attorney, 0; promissory 
notes and receipts, 27; sales, 31; settlements of estates, 22; wills, 1. 

rEKlOn OF TIIK (JOITNTY OF ILLINOIS. 

The numl)er of papers from this period is 50G. In variety of char- 
acter and in value of information they surpass the papers of the pre- 
ceding periods. It is the period of the gradual infiltration of the 
American frontiersmen, who both as soldiers of a conquering army 
and later as the advance guard of s(»ttlers of a more virile race were 
a cause of great anxi(»ty and trouble to the French commimities. Of 
this fii'st contact of the two races there are nniny mementoes, foimd 
in the letters, the judicial proceedings, and the land grants. The 
complaints against the sohliers, the denumds from the American 
offic<»rs, the grant^s of land to the newcomers, their participation in 
the elections, their election to office, their disorderly conduct and con- 
tempt for the government may all l)c read in these documents. Most 
of the papers have some relation to the court and county executive, 
established by John Todd, and which continued to govern the terri- 
tory until it was finally taken over by the United States in 1790. 

It will Ikj noticed that there is no register, such as has l)een pre- 
served from the other periods, nor records comparable to those of the 
i-imilar court established at Cahokia. Instea<l, the sessions of the 

« Hlm-c wrtlInK <!•« hImivo, niioUicr ropy linn l>o<»n foiiml nrnntiR tho " Ifnldlmaiid 
rnporB" In the (*niinf1lnn ArrhlvoH. Thin In tinted .Tunc 13, 1773. The KnRknRkla docu- 
ment Ih the oriKlnnl. 
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rourt are ina«lequatoly recorded on the l)lank pa^os of tlie rop;isters of 
earlier (mmiHs or (»lsc» on l(M)se shMs. Kor inslnnce, siieli records have 
iKjen written in the ha(;k of John Todd's record b(H)k** and also in a 
register of the French |H»ri(Ml (see above). Il s4H»ins evident Unit thc^ 
Kaskaskia conrt fonnd dillicnlty in supplying its clerk with blank 
b(K»ks, which may Ihi snflicient reason for the scarcity of the records 
of i(s s(»ssions. Th(»re were, however, oilier reasons. Kaskaskia was 
the connty seat of (he connty of Illinois, and there cenlere<l in the 
village the struggle for power, the history of which has not luvn 
written; but since that struggle, which for a time resulted in anarchy, 
is illustrated by the documents, its character should 1k5 indicated. 
After the departure of John Todd in 1770, Itichard AVinston became 
deputy county lieutenant, a position he held until 1782. His fate I 
do not know, but that there was disagreement lx»tween him and the 
justices of the court is evident from the documents His successor was 
Tiinothc Demmibrun, under whom the anarchy reached its climax, 
due ])rol)ably to the American sett lei's. At any rate, he was succee<le<l 
in 1787 by Jean liaptiste Harbau, after a written guaranty had k^en 
signed by sevei-al Americans and Frencthmen that the government 
would Im) sui)ported, anarchy should <'easi% and (hat the coui't should 
be French in character, as it had been established by John Todd. It 
is especially the lettei-s, petitions, and court records that throw light 
on thes(^ in(ernal alfairs. 

Some of the individual papci's are worthy of special mention. The 
most interesting is the famous oath of Vincennes signed by 180 
" hahitautH^'* on July 20, 1778. They renounce their allegiance to 
(leorge 111 and take the oath of fidelity to Virginia. There are 
several docmnents signed and sealed by John Todd, but none by 
George Rogers Clark. The latter have probably lK»en stolen by 
curiosity hunters and collectoi's. Among the papei*s are several ballot 
sheets nsed in the elections of the justices, and also some notices of 
eledion. 

Snflicient examples have Ikhmi given (o show the charac(<T of the 
papers. Their full value will only Ih» kn<»wn after a much more 
careful study than has been afforded by the i*apid rearranging and 
cataloguing of them; but some idea of their importance for local 
history may Ik*. ob(ained, when it is realized (hat instead of a total 
lack of local sources for the period, as had bwn formerly Ix^lieved, 
there are in existence documents from almost every week of the yeai*s 
1778 to 1790. 

Loose papers: Auctions, 7; business pai)ers, 3Ii; certificiites, 7; con- 
tracts of marriage, 23; donations, 1; judicial proceedings, 54; judi- 
cial sales, 5; land grants, 5; letters, 25; miscellaneous, 17; |H»titions, 

• Mn84»ii, John ToiUVh /{rronl-liook. h'vriiUH lllHi. Hviivn, N«». .'t.'l, puHHttn. 
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121; political ]>ai>ors, 10; powers of attorney, 1); promissory notes 
and ix5ceip(s, 81; sak*s, 70; sc»ttlenients of cstat^^s, 05 ; wills,!. 

TIIK tUIIOKIA UECOUDS.« 

The Cahokia records Ix^long to the connty of St. Clair and have 
Iwen rocenlly phu'cd in the custody of the probate jnd^e. A sjwcial 
I'ooni fitte<1 with cas(»s has Ihhmi sc»t aside for their presiu'vation an<l 
exiiihition. 11iis room is in the Imsenient of the (tonrt -house at 
Belleville, and is fireproof. It is the pnrposc of the Illinois State 
Historical Library to publish the most important of these records 
during the year 1000, so that they will have been made i^ublic before 
this rei)ort ai)iKMirs in ])rint. 

The collection of the Cahokia records is very rich in material for 
the i)eriod after the conquest by Clark; but for the preceding periods 
there is not nnich of value except one register. There is no evidence 
that during the French regime sessions of the court Avere held in the 
village, so that all documents redacted there by liotarics or other offi- 
cials nnist have been carried to the bureau of Fort de Chartres. Yet 
the ninnlH'r of papers from Cahokia in the Kaskaskia collection is 
very small. The [)apers of the village administration have been lost. 

IW accident a register, which should belong to the Kaskaskia col- 
lectiou, has found its way to Cahokia and finally to Belleville. It is 
a record of the registrations of donations, descril)cd in the inventory 
below. I'he French oflicials regarded their records under certain con- 
ditions as th(»ir privat<» property. This was k^gally the cas(» of all 
notarial minut<»s, but such regislcrs as those kept by the clerk for 
l)urposes of registiation were also looked npon as the ])roperty of 
him who drew, them up, and since a fee could be collected for all 
copies made, they were carefully guarded. The last clerk of the 
Fn»nch court was Jos(»j)h Labuxiere, who accompanied Connnandant 
St. Ange to St. Ijouis, after Fort de Chartres had been delivered to 
the British. He took with him this record of donations and used it 
in that village initil the Spanish took possession. Later Labuxiere 
returned to the east bank of the Mississi[)])i and became clerk of the 
Virginia court at Cahokia. With an eye to future profits, he brought 
the register with him. 'When the territory was taken over by the 
United States, the record was preserved in the archives of the new 
court, and was finally carried to Belleville, 

(Vrtainly one justice and one notary resided in the village during 
the period of the liritish occupation, and the numl)er of i)apers in the 
jirchives nnist have Immmi relatively large, but on account of the 
thoughtlessness of the janitor, who used so many (»ld reconis for a 

* Tor II Minn' romplrli* Mci'miiit hii» '* niiiinlN In IIm* l*ilKlili*('nlli <'i»iilury,'* In JtHtlvlIn 
or Hh* MMnolH Shilr inKlorliiil Mliniry. Vol. I, No. 1. 
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bonfire about ten years ago, there have l)ecn preserved only a few, 
which are in the tin filing cases mentioned in the inventory. These 
paiKjrs have not Ix^en carefully examiniMl, Aimv 1 had e.\[M»cte<l ihat 
they would be loaned to me for that purpose, but on account of a 
growing i)ridc in the poss(»,ssiou of these old reconls, which up to (he 
time of my visit had lK»en so carelessly guarded, the authorities 
refused to trust them to the dangci*s of a railroad journey and the 
artfulness of the university officials. Therefore T have no means at 
present of telling how many Ixdong to the |>eriod of the British m'cu- 
pation and how many to the later period. 

A few leaves from the record lKH)k of the court established by 
George Rogers Clark have l)een preserved. Thest», are very valuable, 
since there are no records from the similar court at Kaskaskia. The 
remaining records of the collection In^long to the govcrnnuMit estab- 
lished by John Todd under the act of the Virginia legislature cn^ating 
the county of Illinois. As may be seen from the inventory they are 
very complete and valualde. 

All the registers have Innin recently rebound in cloth covers. The 
curious combinations in some of the vobunes are due to an accident. 
When T saw them fii*st the diMMiuients were in tbe greatest disorder 
and coveiT<l with <hist. Without a premonition that my arrangt*- 
ment was to Iw regarded as final, I phiced the h)ost^ sheets and snndler 
documents with others of similar size for their In^tter j)re.s(»rvatiou. 
The binder has ]MM*petuated thcM'. accidental unions. 

licf/iatre <1ch Inifinuatifm den DoruitioiiH mix Si<*(je den lUhioiH: 
Bound in parchment; i)ages, 140; blank pages, 1; last page missing. 
From January 15, 1737-Deceml)er, 1754, the registrations were nuide 
in Kaskaskia; from the last date to Octolxjr 12, 1704, in Fort do 
Chartres; from SeptemlH*r 1, 1708, to June 0, 1700, in St. T^aiis. 
The language is Fn»nch. 

Record of a court at Cahokia: Four leaves from a record of the 
court estal)lished by George Rogers Clark, Ixuincl by mistake with the 
Minutes of Gcnei'al ('Oiivt of lUhwiH Terntonj^ St, ('lair (■otnift/. 
Incomplete records of nine sessicms between the date^s I)ec(MnlK»r JM, 
1778, and May 7, 1770. The language is English. Captain Bow- 
man was president of the court for part of the time and wrote the 
records of the sessions at which he was present. 

Record of i\\o court al. ("Cahokia: Unbound when found; nuide np 
of six record lHH)ks stiwed together; pages, H4S; blank j)ages, 48; first 
pages missing; language, Freiu^i. First legible date is NovemlM»r 
20, 1770; the la.st date April 1, 1700. 

Record of public sales: Unbound when found; at present bound 
with preceding; pages, 50; blank pages 10; language, French; datas, 
November 2, 1778-June 22, 1782. 
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Extrait dea Registre de la Jurisdiction des Cahos: Originally 
bound in flexible imper covers, it is now bound in parchment; pages, 
58; blank pages, 4; pages nunil)ered "Folio 5," etc.; language, 
French. It is the register of the clerk acting as recorder; dates, 
December 12, 1778-October 28, 1788. 

ReijiHtve des A udiancen par (?)?<? Juge de JScmaine comence le V 
Juillet^ 1785^ et reftrrme le H Fevrier, 1786^ a la Cour temie le d^jour 
(sic): Unbound when found; pages, 20; bhink pages, 4; langauge, 
French. 

Two tin filing cases of Frencli documents: Unarranged; number 
about 370. They are mostly i)apei's connected with the Virginia 
court of Cahokia ; but some few date from the preceding period. On 
my sc»cond visit to Belleville I found that one of the filing cases had 
disappeai*ed. 

rAUISII UIOCOUDS OF TlllO FUICNCII VILLAGES. 

Although the parish records have been frequently used by students, 
no general description of them has ever bc»en printed. Therefore, 
these quasi-public documents nniy Avell be included in this re[)ort. 

The records are kei)t in the residences of the parish priests of the 
villngi\s, and are therefore expos(»d to the danger of fii*e and flooil. 
Sonu», parts of the records have l)een lost, but it is due to the gen- 
erosity and forethought of the late Mr. E. G. Mason, of Chicago, 
that they have been bound in strong covers, so that the danger of 
future loss through carelessness has Iwen removed. The parish rec- 
ords of Kaskaskia luv. in new Kaskaskia, and those of Fort de Char- 
Ires and J*rairie du Kocher are in the custody of the priest of the 
latter place. I have been unable to find the eighteenth century 
parish records of Cahokia. The resident priest knows nothing of 
them, and a tradition that they had Iwen carried to the Cathedral of 
St. Ijouis proved to be untrue. The inventory follows the order of 
the records as they were arranged in the volumes by Mr. Mason. 

KK1?<>KI)S OF STK. ANNK rARISH, FORT IMS CUAKTRKS. 

1. An anrt of the Bishop of Quebec in regard to precedence in 

church, 17 10. 
Almost illegible; pages, 7. 

2. Baptism register, September 7, 1721-1720. 

Pages, 0. 

3. Parish records of Ste. Anne, October 19, 1743-March 10, 1755. 

Cotfe et paraphSy by Delaloere Flancour, civil magistrate 
of the district, according to whom there should be 74 
pages; about half are missmg. » 

4. Single sheet of record, 1705. 
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5. lieffistre dea Mariagcs^ June 30, l757-SeptcinlK»r 10, 1705. 

Cotte (it paraphc^ by M. Buchct, (tivil lua^islnite, accord- 
ing to wlkom there should be 08 pages, but only 42 
remain. 

PARISH OF NOl'RK DAXIE I>B l/lM MACULl^IK CONC?KrriON, KAHKASKIA. 

Vol. I. — 1. KxtraitH dot Iic(jiHtrcis dc liaptenic^ Marcli 20, l()J)r>-Juno 
0, 1735. 
One cover of parchment willi iHcgibK* inscripiion, the last 
words of which are Anno /0V0\ 50 entries. 

2. RcijiHtre den liaptcmcH^ etc. (■omincnrcc Ic ISc Jftnt^ 1710. 

Pages, 40; blank pages, 3. 

3. Parish records, August 27, 1747-March 2(5, 1S34. 

Pages, (i7. 
Vol. ir.— 1. Registry of baptisms, April 27, 175?)-1S15. 

2. Continuation of above. 

3. Baptisms, marriages, and sepulture, NovemlKu- 5, 1701-Au- 

gust 4, 1705. 
Cotte et paraphe^ by D. P. ; pages, 20. 
Vol. III.— 1. RctjiHttc des Mariaf/ca, November 20, 1741-1834. 
Split pasteboard covers; pages, 220. 

l*AUimi OF ST. JOSKIMI, l*l(AntlK UV IIOCUKU. 

1. Baptisms, Septemlxjr 10, noi-SepleuiU'i" 0, 1701). 

Pages, 04. 

2. C!onlinua(ion of above. 

3. Ii\;f/istni dvH Mu/kkjch^ March IJ), 1772-1820. 

Images, 04. 

4. Regutre das Marts, March 1, 1772-April 10, 1820. 

Pages, 20. 
The volume contains other records of later date. 
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REPORT OF THE PUBLIC RECORDS COMMISSION OF MARYLAND." 



My Mi-H. IIkstkk Dokbky Uicharuhon, 
PrcHidcnt of the Public Rcconis Commission of Maryland, 



Stiinulat(Ml by th« investigations of the .public; archives roinniis- 
sioiis in other States, the general assembly of Maryland, at the ses- 
sion of 1004, passinl an act providing for the better security of the 
public records of Maryland, and created a public ivcords couunissiou 
to examine into the condition and completeness of the public records 
and to report thereon to the general assend)ly with reconnncndations 
for the Inciter custody, arrangement, and i>resi»rvation of the same. 

The active work of the connnission was not Iwgini mitil June, 15)05, 
Avlien the chainnan and a number of associate investigatoi*s went into 
the field, with cert4iin counties appointed to each. 

During the brief jjeriod of less than five months the records of 
twenty-two of the twenty-three counties of the State have been 
examined and their con<lition noted in <letail — also (he records of the 
land connnissioner's <»nice at Annapolis and nuniy municipal oflices, 
representing an aggregate of 30,000 investigated — the character of 
the court-housc\s specified, the equipment of the offices noted, so that 
the general assembly will have f(dl information as to the fireproof 
or inflanunable repositories of the State records, as well as the condi- 
tion of the books. 

We are hoping to have this detailed report printed, not only as a 
guide in the work of presi».rvation but as a calendar of the State 
records of gn*at value to the investigator. 

"J'o the colonial system in Maryland, which re<iuired copies of wills, 
administration accounts, and inventories of iKM*sonal j)roperty to be 
filed in the prerogative court at Annapolis, Ave are indebted for the 
presiM'vation of priceless reccu'ds which, through the destruction of 
several of our local court-hous(»s by fire, wouhl have been entirely lost 
to the State. This syst<»m en<led with the Revolutionary war, and the 
several fires which have since destroyed the records in various comi- 
ties have left gaps which can never be filled. 

There are, liowever, breaks in the consecutiveness of many Mary- 
land i-ccords wdiich can be supplied, and no doubt this is equally true 
in other States. 



« Uontl lieforc the ouniiimw of imbllc ai-flilve.s roinmlKslon, at I ho luctMiiiK In McCoy 
Ilall. JohnH llopkhiR I'lilversli^, nnltlinorc MO., of the American Historical Association, 
December 27, 100$. 

867 
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It is with groat pleasure that (ho chairman is able to report rich 
finds in tlie ori|^inal ])apers in stn'eral public ollices where Uioks of 
record were missing — notably in TalU)! County — wliere it was re- 
ported that there were no records of wills from 171G to 1722 and 
from 174C to 1777, thirty-seven years in all. A persistent search in 
the vault brought to light 530 unrecorded wills in this office, also 
two early testamentary books of record unknown to the office and 
not included in the general index. 

In the adjoining county of Queen Anne a similar search was 
made by the chairman for originals to cover breaks in the records 
in administration accounts, bonds, and inventories, with the grati- 
fying result of over a thousand l)onds and hundreds of accounts 
and inventories tucked away in dusty pigiM)nholes, molding and 
falling into decay — grim testaments of neglect of official duty in tiie 
past. 

The lack of care given to the original papei-s, some dating back to 
1G59, or jKsrhaps earlier, has impressiMl upon the public records com- 
mission of Maryland the desirability of removing them to a central 
State depository, where they nuiy Ihj carefully arranged and pixj- 
served, so that in the event of lire in the local offices the I'ecords 
could bo restored from these originals. A bill for this purpose has 
already been drafted. 

To the royal command of Queen Anne, which recjuircd copies of 
the colonial laws enacted prior to and during her reign to Ik^ si^nt 
to the lords of trade and plantations, we look as our hope for sup- 
plying such of our early laws as are not to be found in Maryland. 

The investigations of the commission have demonstrated that we 
are, despite some few breaks, the proud possessors of records prob- 
ably unequaled in age, completeness, and historical interest by those 
of any of the original thirteen States. liut the condition of hun- 
dreds of these rare old volumes, which alone are the oi)en sesame to 
the past history of the founders of Maryland, demands prompt 
action on the i>art of the general assembly, for delay in the work 
of rescue ajul preservation will prove fatal in nuuiy instances. 

The land office at Anna])olis is the re|K)sitory of our invaluable 
colonial records, including those of the provincial and prerogative 
courts, the high court of chancery, the rent rolls of the Tjords Balti- 
more, in which is recorded the name of every (original settler to 
whom land was patented from 1(534 until the Revolutionary war, 
also all records of a miscelhuieous character deposited there since 
the creation of the land office in the year KiSO. The lan<1 records of 
these early patents, taken with the resurveys, rent I'olls, and debt 
t>ooks, constitute a Maryland domesday lNK)k, in which a more accu- 
rate description of all lands of the State, with the owners' names, is 
to be found than in the records of any country in the world. 
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REPORT ON THE PUBLIC ARCHIVES OF MICHIGAN. 



By John L. Conger, A. M. 



Any ie|)ort on the Michi^nn nrdiives must Ik; subject to two limi- 
tations. In the fii'ht phico, one report has been made ami published 
by the commission in IDOO." Since that rejwrt dealt with the more 
important State oflirw; s(»((in^ forth the condition and nature of the 
records kept by them, it has schemed wist! to pass by with slight if 
any reference the important oflice^s connnon to all Staters. In the sec- 
ond place, Mr. liowker's work has rendered it superfluous to deal with 
the penal and eleemosynary uistitutions, all of which embody their 
records in printed annmil reports listed by Mr. Bowker for Michi- 
gan up to 1902, and subseciuently in the annual reports of the State 
librarian. Consequently this report deals primarily with the manu- 
script records of interest to the students of Michigan history. 

Since the earlier report considerable progress has been made by the 
State in providing firepr(K)f indexed filing systems for most of the 
offices containing valuable records, as the auditor-general's, secretary 
of state's, connnissioner of land office, and clerk of supreme court. 

A confusing habit prevails among the ex-officio boards of leaving 
their records with some clerk employed in one of the oflices repre- 
s(»nted in the board. It is at times hard to find the proper employee, 
and so hn-ate (he records of these tndioustul boards. A numlKU* of the 
lM)ards and commissions of inferior rank that are required to report 
annually to the governor have Imhmi decidedly negligent, no reports 
iKMng filed in nniny cases. In (his connection it may be well to call 
attention to a practice of Michigan's governors — that of retaining 
ri^idence elsewhere than at Lansing. This results in leaving most of 
the official corre^spondence of (heir incumbency in their |)rivate homers. 

A lack of space in the capitol has crowded a number of offices 
into outside buildings, some of which afford poor accommodation and 
protection to the records. Some State officials are not required to 
maintain a Lansing office, and this works a further scattering of 
important records. 

- Rrpfirt of Amcr. HiRt. Assoc, lO(M), G(»-03. 
II. Doc. 923, b\)-l 24 369 
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In the tabic of contents an effort has been made to group the 
departments and their subdivisions. Consiileral)ie arl)itrariness is 
evident in phicing ex-ofiicio boards and defunct counnissions, and 
the like, under that department where the records of such Iwards or 
commissions ai-e preserved. For couvenieuce I have usihI the titles of 
the several officers rather than the designation of their offices. 



CONTKNTS. 

1. Governor. 

2. CouiiuisHloiier of liiiiiii]n*ittioii. 

3. Comuii88ioiiei* of iiiteruul iiiiiiroveiiieiitH, and lM>aril of internal iiiiprovi*- 
lucuhi. 

4. Board of eoDunlssioiicrs for iiitoHtatc estates. 

6. Board of review for the aKsossiiicnt of telegraph and teleiilione lines. 

6. Board of control of slili) canal ut Suult Ste. Marie. 

7. Board of fund connnisslouei's. 

8. Board of etiualization. 

0. Dcimrtuieut of vital btatistics. 

10. Dcimrtnient of coriioratlons. 

11. Board of State auditors. 

12. ConnuiKsioner of lands for |iul»Iic |mr|H>si*H. 

13. r»oard of Internal Improvement lands. 

14. Agricultural land grant boau'd, or agricultural <t)llege land gnuit Iniard. 

15. Board of control of State swauip lands. . 
10. Clerk of supreme i-ourt. 

17. Uailroad itinnnissioner. 

18. Board of railroad crossings. 

10. Board of railroad consolidations. 

20. Adjutant-general. 

21. State military lM>anl. 

22. I'onnniHsioner of InHuranix?. 

23. InsuraiM'e i>olicy connniKsion. 

24. Ii4>)inl of State tax 4t»nHniKHl4>n<>rK. 

25. Bureau of lalM)r statistics. 
20. State board of law examiners. 

A. (f<iVKi(N(>K*s Office. 

But little care has Ikhmi taken to pivscM-ve and loss to arrangi^ wluit 
material is to be found in the vaults. Most of the matter filed is 
personal recommendations for political aspirants. 

B. Oo&fMisBioNEB or Immiubation. 

By an act of 1800 the governor was authorized to appoint a com- 
missioner of immigration to reside in (Termany in order to encourage 
foreign immigrants to settle in Michigan. 

In the second-story vault in the governor's oflice is a bundle of 
pa^xsrs labeled " Emigration agency," covering a period of less tlian 
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two yojirs. H<^si(U\s nrp»nt apixMils for back salary there arc esti- 
mates and detailed statements of immigrants induced to come to 
Michigan. 

Aunnxm-CfKNKiiAi*. 

A. (NiMMIMHiONKIt (IK InTKKNAI. UintOVKMKNTH AND UoARl) OK InTKRNAL 

iMPttOVEMENTS. 

'Jilis board was established in 1847 to sui>ei-sede the connnissioner 
of internal improvements. 

(1) In the audi tor-genera Ps vaults are fifteen filing cases labeled: 
" Internal improvement fund," containing all warrants for this pur- 
pose* drawn against the State since 1838. 

{2) Here is to be found an old minute book, covering the period 
from 18:57 to 1847. 

(3) There is also a ledger kept by the collector of the Central 
Kailroad in the period 18;if) to 1843. This contains considerable 
valuable data. 

(4) Of some value is a b(H)k kept by the Michigan State Bank, 
containing |U'ivate descriptions and evaluations on State lands. 

H. ItoAKi) OK Commissioners for Intestate Estates. 

The auditor-general. State treasurer, and si»ci*etary of state com- 
poses this connnission. Their minute lMK)k is complete from Keb- 
rnary, 1<S(»7, to September, 1J)0(), giving desc^ription and value of 
estates escheated. It is in the care of the auditor-general. 

C. IU>ARi) OK Uevikw wm the Ashkhsmknt of Teleorai'ii and Telephone Lines. 

In the auditor-general's oflico is the complete minute book from 
July, 1871) to December 31, 18t)8. 

IK Hoard ok Control <»k Ship (*anal at Saui.t Ste. Marie. 

The title of this commission is frequently confu.sed, l)eing styled at 
times, even in the minutes, " Board of control of river improve- 
ments." 

The records of this connnission, so valtud)Ie for the economic his- 
tory of the State, are widely scattered, and probably at best are only 
fragmentary. 

(1) In the governor's vaults are a few documents labeled "St. 
Mary's Ship Canal," i-elating to the early history of the canal. 

(2) In auditor-giMieral's vaults is the " Minute book " of the board 
from its organi/ialioii, May '23, 1859, to <late. This contains the pro- 
ceedings of the board in fixing public tolls on the canals of the 
nmueroiis improvement <'onipanies. Mu(*h valuable data on the 
domestic commerce of the State is also contained here. 
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(f-J) III live large filing eases, projwrly lalM'led, in the aiulitor- 
. general's vaults there is a large niiinher of niist^ellaneous unehissiiiiMl 
I)apei's containing ]>etitions for new canals, records of tolls collected, 
and tolls set by the board. These are very valuable for a study of 
Michigan's early resources. 

K HOAUI) OK KlINI) (*OMMlHRI<)NKIlS. 

This commission was established to invest the surplus State funds. 
The minute book covering all transactions from February, 1875, to 
September, 1900, is in the auditor-general's office. 

F. HoABi) or Equalization. 

This board files a complete equalized list to Ikj a basis for all St4ite 
apportionments. Their minute book contains all records and busi- 
ness of the board since the first meeting, August 18, 1851, to Septem- 
ber, 1901, and is to be found in the auditor-general's office. 

SBCKi-rrAKv OF Statk. 

There aiv. several department's organized within this office, two of 
these records are of es|H^cial interest. 

A. HoAHi) OF State Auimtoiis. 

This Inmrd was e.stab1ished by the State constitution of 1850. Its 
duties are to adjust all claims not otherwise provi<led for by law. 
Besides considerable material of no particular interest to the inves- 
tigator, there are the duplicates of claims presented up to July, 1900, 
copied in twenty-nine large folios; since that date they are cla.ssified 
in filing cases. A i)erusal of the«se records brings to light miuth that 
is valuable on the growth of governmental machinery in Michigan. 
Claims for " one gold pen " or for candles to illuminate the State 
offices are equally instructive to anyone studying the conditions of 
life in Michigan in the early fifties. 

B. (I) Department of corporations. Here a careful system of 
filing presents the articles of incorporation and annua! reports of 
all corporations organized under Michigan laws. 

(II) Department of vital statistics contains the following reconis: 

(1) Births. I 

(2) Deaths. Since 18(»7 in accessible form. 

(3) Marriages. 

(4) Divorces since January 1, 1897. 

CoMMlHHIONKlt OF LaNDS l-XHt PlTHLIC PlIUPOSES. 

This office is particularly rich in historical material, which is 
very well classified and protected. The records may be grouped as 
follows : 
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A. (1) rials of original survey. These, covering every township 
of the State, contain the original filed notes of the United Staters 
surveyors, jirescTved in some sixty filing cases. 

(2) Abstracts of all lands coming into the possession of the State 
from the United States (Jovernment. There is also a record of its 
disposition hy Ihe State, showing ]>rice received, date of sale, pnr- 
chas(»r, etc. This data covers two-thirds or more of the " I^wer 
Peninsula." This material fills thirteen large folios. 

(H) V\\\l abstracts. These; include the first and second United 
States surveys of (he eulire State. A ghmce at the exaggi»rated con- 
lours of IxMlies of waler, later corrected hy the s<»coud survey, exphiius 
the early coturption of Michigan as a n»gion largely unfit for settle- 
ment lK»cause of the universiilly marshy nature of the soil. 

(4) Plats and records of early private claims, etc. These show 
all the ])rivate holdings acquired from the United Staters Iwfore the 
admittance of Michigan to the Union in 1837. The French element 
in Michigan's early population is made evident by the names of 
freeholders and by the peculiar shaixj of narrow river-abutting claims, 
averaging about 5 chains wide and 2 miles long. 

(5) Field notes on State roads and drains in seven folios and a set 
of journals and ledgt»rs giving expenditure, cost, and other details 
of thes(» State improvements. 

li. ItOAItl) OV iNTKRNAr. iMPitOVKMKNT LAN DA. 

A clerk in the land commissioner's office, acts as secretary for the 
iMiard in charge of the internal improvement lands, and has in his 
poss<»ssion the records of the disposition of suc^li lauds to iudividual 
improvemeut (*om|>anies. 

('. A(IKI(!iri.TlfKAI. liANlMfRANT liOAKD.A 

The same clerk in the land connnissioner's office also has the custo<ly 
of the records of this board, consisting of the minutes and records 
froui the organization of the board, Novcmlxsr 25, 18G3, to March 
31, 181)2. 

1>. ROARI} «K CONTllOL OK STATE SWAMP LaNDS. 

In the office of the land counnissioner, the following minute books 
are preserved: 

A. 1859 to 1873. 
«. 1873 to 1880. 
C. 1880 to 1887. 
1). 1888 to 1904. 



" Lafc-r title rcmlR : AKriciiltiirnI College Inm1-i;rnnt Imard. 
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Clerk of Supreme Court. 

Here are to be found all papers in cases coming l)efore the supreme 
court from 1805 to 1857. These aixj filed in fireproof eases and are 
loosely indexed. 

It is highly probable that, among these*, papers, are the ivcords kept 
by the clerk of Wayne County under the early Territorial organi- 
zation. 

IIaII.ROAO CoMMiaSTONKK. 

In Michigan this odice is concerned primarily with the poli<*e 
function rather than with the control of rales. 

A. The records comprise: (I) The corri5S|H)ndence from and to 
the office is filed since 1878. 

(II) Originals of all orders since 1878 are to be found in five 
folios. 

(III) Blueprints and detailed drawings of all safety appliance^s 
installed are filed here. 

(IV) Since 1878 annual reports of all railroads, giving monthly 
estimates of earnings. 

R. SUIIORDINATK IU)AIihS. ' 
(1) UOAUI) OF UAII.UOAlt ('HOKHINfiS. 

In the office of the railroad conunissioner full records are j)i'es(»rved 
of (he ])r(K*.eedings of Ihis Umrd sin(*e its organization in ISSl, giving 
the minutes, full records of all crossings passed upon, and main- 
tenance expenses of the same. These records are in two large folios, 
while the' maps, plans, etc., are filed and arranged with ccmvenient 
card catalogue. 

(2) UOAKI) <»K UAILWAY (N>NH()MI>ATI0NH. 

Although established in 1873, the first meeting of the lx)ard was not 
held until 1883. It was designed to carry out a provision of the State 
constitution which prohibited parallel and competing roads from con- 
solidating. It is obsolete now because of the statutory provision 
allowing one road to buy a competing line. 

What records there have been am with the commissioner of rail- 
roads. 

A n J I ITA NT-( I KN ER AI.'S ( )fFIC ^E. 

A. The records are of the following character: (1) Correspond- 
ence received ; copies of lettei*s sent since early eight i(»s. 

(2) Roster of commissioned officers since 1838, in seven large folios. 

(3) Roster of privates from 1855, in 8 volumes. 
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It. RtATR MlLlTAKY HOARI). 

This IkmumI was* (ToiiIcmI iti ISr><.), and its roconls rover (lio period of 
the civil war. Here are to Ik* foniid (1) the accounts and vouchers 
for all money expended, (ii) re;i:uhitions of the State militia and 
State military agents, an<l {")) the proceedings of the military con- 
tract hoard (hiring the civil war. These records are contained in five 
large folio volumes in the adjutant-generars vaults. 

OlMMlSaiONER OF InSITRANCE. 

A. Prior to 1871 the work of this oflice was done in the depart- 
ment of Statx^. 

Vov recent years the records are fairly complete and well arranged. 
A system of fiU»s contains the charters, annual statements, and ap- 
pointments of agent.s for the insurance companies doing business 
within the Stat^*. 

1\. Inrukance Policy CoMMiRfiioN. 

This l>ody was established 1881, but the only records are in a small 
memorandum b<H>k and consist of the minutes of a meeting in De- 
troit in 1882 an<l the minutes of a special nu^eting in 1805, Ix'sides 
MMue newspa|MM- clippings in lieu of further minutes. The connnis- 
sion ma<Ie one annual report to the governor in 1882, embodying 
the Michigan standard policy. Other records have probably been 
destroyed. 

BoARU OK State Tax Commissioners. 

This board has its offices and its records in the City Building of 
Lansing. It supei'scMled the office of State tax statistician. 

It has the power to examine the books of any corporation, and all 
corporations paying specific taxes must render reports to this lx)dy. 
Its records are well classified and accessible. 

IUtreai; oi*- Labor Statistics. 

lliis office, which includes the mine inspectors as well as the labor 
inspectors, is i)acked away in very cramped quarters in the attic of 
ihe old tem|)orary capitol. 'J'he clerks practice a regular system of 
hous(» cleaning by burning the records older than two years. Conse- 
<iuently there are no records lH\yond thosc^ included in the printed 
reports. 

State Uoaro of Law Examiners. 

This board, like a numl>er of others, does not maintain an oflTicc in 
the capitol. The records from the date of organization are with the 
secretary, Mr. W. W. Hyde, of Grand Rapids. They show the names 
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of the applicants for admission and tlio ivsiilts of tho. oxamination. 
'Hie application papers sliow the na(ivi(y of ea<'h appli<'ant, his a^e, 
general and legal education, and resi<lence. The records cover a 
period of ten yeai's and are contained in one vohinie. Tlic application 
papers for the entire i)eriod niti preserved in files. 

SUMMART. ^ 

A. Governor. 

B. Commissioner of immigration. 
Auditor-general. 

A. Board of internal improvements. 

B. IU)ard of intestate estates. 

C. Board of telegraj)!! and telei)hone assc»ssment. 
I). Board of control of Sault Ste. Marie canal. 
K. Board of fuiiil coinmissionei*s. 

V, Board of ecpialization. 
Secretary of state. 

A. lioard of anditors. 

B. Suhordinate departments of — 

(I) Vital statistics. 
('2) Corporations. 
Commissioner of puhlic lands. 

B. Board of intennil improvement lands. 

C. Board of agi'icultural land grants. 

I), lioard of control of State swamp lands. 
Clerk of supreme court. 
Itailroad commissioner. 

B. Subordimite hoards of — 

(1) Railroad crossings. 

(2) Bailroad consolidations. 
Adjutant-general. 

B. State military board. 
Commissioner of insurance. 

B. Insurance policy commission. 
Jioard of State tax commissioners. 
Bureau of labor statistics. 
Board of law examiners. 
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REPORT ON THE PUBLIC ARCHIVES OF WISCONSIN.^ 



l\y Carl Uitrrrm. V^irii. Pli. R, 
AHfthtant rntfrs/tor of .Swvrivan IliHtnryui the VfuvrmUy of Wiftconsin. 



INTRODUCTION. 

The nrchlvos of Wisconsin ]>ropor hogin in 1830, bnt tho territory of 
tlu» State has had a complex history, which must be souglit in the 
arcliives of many countries and states. From its discovery nntil 
1703, tlie whole ir^ion lH*1on^»d to Fran(!e, and its archives ai^e those 
of France and Canada. In 1703 it was granted to England, and, as 
no form of colonial government was arranged for, its only archives 
are those of the British Government. In 1774 it was added to the 
province of Quebec, whose archives, with those of Great Britain, con- 
tain the official records of Wisconsin history from that date nntil 1783, 
when it became " officially " part of the United States, though, in fact, 
it continue<I under British control until 1815. As United States 
territory it was at first <!laimed by Massachusetts and Virginia. These 
claims were releas(»d to the United States Government, and it was 
included under the provisions of the ordinance of 1787, and l)ecame 
part of Ihe Northwest IVnitory. On May 7, I8()0, the Northwest 
Territory wMis divided, and Wisconsin l)ccame part of Indiana Terri- 
tory. Tn 1803 (lov. William Henry Harrison, of Indiana, conunis- 
sioned (luu'les Ueaum, of (Jrwn liay, as justice of the i)eace, thus 
giving his paixM's which are preserved by the Wisconsin Historical 
So(ticty, an official charac^ter, despite his contempt for Amcric^in 
authority. On February 3, 1809, a new division being made, Wiscon- 
sin Iwcame a part of the Territory of Illinois, and, on April 18, 1818, 
of the Territory of Michigan. Also, in 1818, by Michigan authority, 
the territory that was to l)ecome Wisconsin, with some other, was 
divided into the counties of Brown, Crawford, and Michilimackinac. 
In the records of these various governing bodies are the only archives 
of this region until April 20, 1830, when Wisconsin Ixfcame a polit- 
ical entity as a Territory, and became the proper custodian of its 
own archives. 

* Kor II !)i*li»f rpporl on WlHronnlii nrrlilvw, jmm* Amor. IHst. Absoc. Urpt., IIMM), !!, 
2114 -L»{)7. 

377 
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The archives of Wisconsin cover but a sliort |>erio(l, but are fairly 
complete. The same spirit which le<l (o (he early formation of the 
Wiscjonsin Historical S(K;iety U»(l to the cherishing of State pa|)ei-s, 
great and small. The entire accmnuhition is concentrated at Madi- 
son, which has l)een the capital since 1837, and almost wholly in the 
capitol building. This building >vas partially burned in 1001, and 
some damage was done to the records, but nnich less than was at 
fii-st supposed. In fact, many of the gaps indicated in the following 
list would probably l)e filled in if the archives were thoroughly organ- 
ized and catalogued, for the care tidcen in arrangement has bcH»n far 
less than tlnit in ])reservation, and the fire caused more disorder than 
actual loss. After the fire many departments, owing to the pressure 
for space, stored all records not current, and as S4»veral departments 
us(h1 the sanu» stoi'age vault, the confusion is very great. In the* kec^p- 
ing of the rec^ords the various administrations seem to have kept well 
abreast of the time and to have employed the latest devices, excA».pt 
in the iHU'iod of the later st^venties and the eighties, lliere has lK»en, 
however, a too fr(H]uent (change of method, and this nudies it dini<*ult 
to follow the administrative history continuously; and while there 
aix». indicx^vS f(M' nearly every s(»rie.s of lMM)ks, the roa<l would ofteii 
seem blind without the assistance of some old clerk who relies on 
memory rather than method. At pi^esent the card-index system is 
employed in most departments, but only for the records of the pi*es- 
ent administration. 

What has been said of the history of the archives, applies, with 
some modification, to their prest»nt condition. The way in which the 
vaidts resisted the fire shows that the papei's contained in them are 
presunnddy safe, and nearly all essential papers are kept th(»re. The 
whole capitol is free from the damp that has destroyed .so numy pub- 
lic records; in fact, it is kept so dry with artificial heat that the 
bindings are seriously allected, but the physical app(Miran<*e of the 
papers themselve«s is good. At certain perio<ls poor ink was uschI, 
and some papers, particularly letter-press copies, threaten to disiip- 
l)ear, some Inung even now practically illegible. On the whole, how- 
ever, the prescM'vation of the anJiives s(»ems to be provided for. On 
the otlier hand, in the abscuice of r(M)m and of suilicient clericMil force, 
practically nothing is being done to nud^e them more available, 
although many of the department heads recognize the desirability 
of doing so. Another reason for inaction is the feeling that it is 
useless to do anything now, as a new capitol building is under way. 
The new building should certainly contain a large* firepriK)f section 
in which the archives of all departments, prior to some certain date, 
would be kept, under the charge of a comixjtent archivist. There is 
a decided sentiment in favor of such a plan, and the habitual caixv 
shown by the Wisconsin legislature for the historical intxirests of the 
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Stnto inakos it lilinoKl rortain thnt pro]K*r provision will ultimately l)o 
iiukIo. This tncHiis, liowevor, lh»( the archives cnii 1k^ iiwmI, for \\u^ 
no.xt ten yeai's at least, only with the greatest dinicnlty, and this 
^ives force to another ])ro|)o«(Hl solution. As the Wisconsin His- 
torical Society is practically a State institution, and as its thoroughly 
equipped new buihiing is within live minutes^ car ride of the capitol, 
it has Ixien suggested that it would l>e well for the State, instead of 
creating n new department of archives, to give its older records into 
the charge of the society, which has so amply shown its ability tp 
care for them. It schmus fairly certain that one or the other of these 
plans will 1h». followed in the near future, and, in either case, the 
archives of the State and the collections of the society will l)e in such 
proximity that legislatoi-s and scholai's can use them with |)erfect 
convenience. 

The topics for which the archives seem most important, aside from 
the general history of Wisconsin, are the following. First in impor- 
lancte, as viewed from the standpoint of bulk and completeness of the 
archives, is the administrative history of the civil war. Although 
Wisconsin had s(»veral war governoi's, they all seiMU to have nuiin- 
tained the sjime high standard of administrative efficiency; in fact, 
Wisconsin was ratlier noted for this during the war itsiilf. In addi- 
tion, these records have had the advantage of a recent thorough over- 
hauling, when the State was pre.s(M)ting to the National Oovennnent 
its cljiim for the reimbui*sement of certain war expenses. I think few 
(collections would alTonI a In^tter opportunity for a detailed study of 
State activity at this period. Of greater historical importance are the 
records of the land oflice. "J'he title to a very large jwrtion of the 
lands iiK'luded within its boundaries wjis from time to time grante<l 
to the State by the National (Jovernment, and practicjilly all this 
land has now lM»en deeded away by the State to individuals and cor- 
porations. As thesis title^s have constantly to Im» referred to, the rec- 
ords of land sales and grants are the best kept in the capitol — are, in 
fact, essentially ])erfect. This is now an almost closed chapter in Wis- 
<*onsin history, and a student of the public-land question would find 
this an a<Imirable place in which to work. Closely connected with the 
laud (piesti(m is that of internal improvements. Projects for Govern- 
ment aid in the development of transportation wero innumerable in 
Wisconsin, a great variety of them were put into execution, and 
some pushed to a successful conclusion. The records of these various 
mulertakings are very extensive and, while not as available for study 
as those of the land oflice, are more easily obtainable than those for 
some other toi)ics. liefore the State and national aid for transpor- 
tation had ceascMl, the question of the control of trajisportation cor- 
])orations arosc\ Wisconsin has Iwen somewhat of a storm center in 
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lli« working out of this |)roi)lciii; i\w. I*4)Uor laiw of 1H74 »ii<l tlio 
Ijsi Kolloitc^ (campaign for nito ivfrulalioii and general con(r4>l have 
intci*cs(e(l all studcMils of transportation. The areliivos are k\ss ssitis- 
factoi*y on this point than on the othei-s mentioned, but still contain 
much unique material. Finally, AVisconsin has attracted attention 
since the fifties because of the proportion and diversity of its foivign 
population. The State censuses are not as informing on this point as 
could be desired, but the manuscript reports of the United States 
censuses, which are in the ix)ssession of the Historical Stxriety, Avhile 
not strictly State archives, yet deserve mention for the abundancre of 
nuiterial they contain on this subject. For a simple study of the 
growth of population, irrespective of nationality, the material exists 
and is available. It is Jiot intended to exhaust the subjects for Avhich 
an historian could use the AVisiH)nsin archives, but meivly to suggest 
a few of the more important fields in which they are especially valu- 
able. Many things are found in such collections as a matter of course, 
and new uses Avill l)e found for them as the field of historical inquiry 
broadens. At pre^sc^nt they are used almost solely by lawyers and 
legislatoi-s. 

The order of arrangement followed is taken from the or«lc»r of 
offices, etc., in the Wisconsin lilue Book for 190;i, with some ne(ti»ssjiry 
modifications. The detailed rei>ort is nnide complete only to 190(). 
The records after 10()0 may be consideivd couiplete, except for losses 
by the fire of 11)04, Avhich are noted, but a detailed statement of pajiei-s 
is not given. 

Govkrnor's C)ffi<:k. 

The archives of this office are preserved in two vaults, an upper 
vault, equipped \\\i\\ iron filing cases, and a lower vault, poorly ar- 
ranged and containing little of im|)ortaiu*e. NuuiIhts of the tiling 
lK)xes of the upi)er vault are empty, although lalx^led. Tt is said that 
the papers in them were removed at the time of the fire and are still 
in existence, although a careful scmn^h failed to reveal them. It is 
thought l)est to mention the>K^ documents, ad<ling the word ^^ missing." 
The more imiM)rtant scM'ies of papers have lH»en completely ind<^xed 
by the card syst^un, anci an ex|M*rt indexer is at work, with the object 
of completely indexing the records in the office. 

EXECUTIVE RECOUnS. 

Legislative papers: 

Papers with regard to the cfreat seal are missing from the file. 
Messages to the legislature^ hand copies, 1848 to 1850, 1 volume; 

letter-press copies, 18G8 to date, 11 volumes. 
Bills of the legislature acted upon^ 1848 to date, 12 volumes. 
Joint resolutions^ 1805 to 1880, on file. 
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Executive tapers: 

Journal^ 183G to date, 6 volumes. 

Pardon docket , 18G8 to date (previous to 18G8 the record of par- 
dons is found in the Journal)^ 7 vohunes. 

lieqniftifions^ 18r)8 to date (see item above), 2 vohunes. 

Prorhtmations^ ovdcrn^ Hr,^ 1808 to date (see item above), 3 vol- 
umes. Separately filed are proclamations and papers with 
regard to the Potter law of 1874, military orders^ 1895 to 189G, 
an order allowing (ieneral King to go beyond the sea, and one 
concerning the importation of cattle in 1900. There is also a 
sc*parate record of ordei*s signed by the governor, 1895 to 189G. 

Appointincntfi^ etc, Tlie Journal contains those* previous to 1848. 
Li/fcr A contains record of [KM'sons appointed 1848 to 1877, a 
siH'ond volume those ai)pointed 1877 to 1900; there is also a 
record of annual a ppointnientH^ 1872 to 1890. The files contain 
lists of State and minor oflicers, 184G and 1848 to date. 

AppointmentH of notaries public are recorded in separate vol- 
umes after 184G. Nine volumes exist, and the records between 
1855 and 18G0 are missing. The files contain records of the 
change of residence of notaries public after 1897. 

Appointments of commissioners of deeds are recorded in separate 
volumes. Two cover the i)eriod from 1848 to date. The files 
also contain records of their appointment, 1849 to 1887, and 
some special memoranda concerning them for the years 18G0 to 
18(55 and 1878 to 1890. 

Acknowledf/ments of commissions are kept on file for the period 
I8(>5 to date. 

/k\'sl</n(ftions of commissions are kept on file for the jwriod 1854 
(o 1890. Since 1890 these re<H)rds have Ihhmi in the charge of 
the secretary of slate. 

Notif cations of racancies are kept on file for the period 1895 to 
date. 

Applications and recommendations for appointment arc kept on 
file for the period from 183G to date. Tliis correspondence is 
voluminous and interesting for the study of administration, 
the civil service, and biography. There are 41 boxes of gen- 
eral correspondence, 5 boxes concerning judicial appointments 
18r)4 to 1885, 5 concerning military appointments, G concerning 
applications for appointment as conmiissioner of deeds, 2 con- 
concerning the appointment of inspectors of lumber 1870 to 
188G, 1 concerning appointments for the board of control, 1 
coiu'ernnig the retention of (Jen. Charles King, and 1 concern- 
ing the si»lection of State depositaries. In addition, there are 
in the lower vault, bundles of correspondence for the adminis- 
trations of (Sovernors Rusk and Peck. 
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Appointments to post-offices. Papei-s rogartling these iirc kept on 
file, though they are not State offices. 

Petitions for removal from office^ charges ar/ainst officers^ and 
in nestiyatioHs of official conduct are kept on fik» and fill 11 
boxes. The case of the State carpenter is an early instance of 
veteran prefei-ence. The pa[)ers concerning the coroner of 
Buffalo County, the district attorney of Burnett County, and 
the sheriff of Jirown County are missing. 

Notai-y Record is in volumes for 1870-1874, 1874-1880, 18JM) to 
date. 

Record of contingent fund is in volumes for 18(>H-1804, 18()4-lH(>r), 
1872 to date. Vouchers for 1850-1877 are on file. 

^^ /Speeches "^^ and ^^ Sundries'*'* are kept on file as executive rec- 
ords for the La Follcttc administration. 

CORRESI-ONOENCE. 

Letters frmn the governor on general suhjects^ from June 5, 18^8, 
to January 11, 1857, were hand copied, and are contained in one 
volume; frcmi 1857-18()li, they are missing; after 1802, press 
copies were taken, of which those for 187(>-1880, 188Ji-1884 are 
missing. There is also a mail-order book for January 8, 1802, 
to August 2, 18()G. 

Letters from the governor on military subjects are in one hand- 
copied volume, 1848-1855. 

Civil war coirespondence is filed and arranged for reference. 

Correspondence with the United States Government is presc»rved 
as follows. Ix»tters to the President and the various Depart- 
ments, June 29, 1848, to August 31, 1805, Lilwr A; and 18(;5- 
1800, hand copied; February 2(), 1870, to Octoln^r 14, 1881, 
press copied. Memorials to Congress, separately filed. Ix»t- 
tersfrom I)i»i )art men t of State, 1841-18J)2, (Jeneral Land Office, 
1844-1890, AVar Department, 1850-1880, and a few from the 
Departments of the Treasury, Interior, and Agri<!ulture are 
kept (m file. In addition, corres|)ondence is s<»parately filed 
on the following subjeds: Very interesting p:(|H'rs on military 
wagon roa<ls, financial accounts, begimiing with the arrearage 
of Wisconsin Territory, but having chiefly to do with the civil 
war and the veteran's home at Waupaca, the death of (lar- 
field, the statue of Pere Marquette, the Spanish-American 
war, and the battle ship fund. 

Letters to other States are preserved with the letters to the United 
States offic(»i*s. 

Letters from other States arc filed separately for the period 
18H8-1800, and under special subjects, as intei*state expositions 
and congresses. Proclamations are also filed separately. 
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Letters from foreitjn eountrieH arc very few and are filed under 
the IkmhIs Foreign countries, Canada, and the .special subjeets 
to \vhieh tliey refer, as consular introductions, Cuban relief, 
and international expositions and congresses. 

PerHonal lettarn to ond from (rorernor La Follvtie \\\\\ kept on 
iile, and there are bundles containing political correspondence 
of earlier governors. 

UKrOUTS AND PAnCUS FitOM TIIIO VAUIOUS DEPAUTMENTS OF TUB 

STATE. 

Skcubtakv of statk, fnaiicial fftatcments^ 18r>0 to date, nn\ on file. 

'ruKASiiUKK, quarterly atatementH^ 1850-1880, are on file, and a report 
of examinatioHH of the treasury by the governor in 1898, 1809, 
and 1900. A volume, Inigun in 1899, contains an account of 
trit^t-fimd difih ursemen fa. 

Anx)KNBY-(;ENKUAi., opiniouH^ 1889 and 1895 to date, and on the Pot- 
ter law and the antipass law^ are on file. 

Depautaient of education. Papers are filed separately for the nor- 
vial Hchooh^ the tfulnerftiti/^ the Albion Academy (nussing), 
the Colmnhia Institate^ Delaware Collcye^ the Delaware In- 
utitate^ and Kdyewood Sem>furn*y, 

Banks. (^'.rtifirateH countersigned by comptroller^ 1858-1859, eomp- 
irollcr^H Ivdycr^ 1S58-1S59. The foUowing are on file: Reportn 
of the comptroller and c.raminer>f^ re porta on sariny hankn^ a 
special report of the Edyerton Hank failure. Also filed with 
these* are re porta on huildiny and loan ansociations for 1899 to 
date. 

Pmisons. Cotrespondence in 1850 with regard to disposition of State 
])risonei*s before State prison was .erected; proposals^ 1850; 
inroicea of property^ 18()4, 1805, 18(59, 1874; inoestiyation hy 
.select comminHton^ IS/) ft/ correspond en ce vela tire to an extra 
acasion of the leyislatftre hi 1H7(); reports on insane eonrirts; 
criminal records^ 1847-1879, 1880-1880; statistics of crime., 
1870 to date; rewards for fuyitives^ 1847-1892. These records 
are well kept and accessible. 

Immiokation j»apeks are on file, including reportn of the immiyration 
commissioners (which oflice existed 1871-1870) for 185;J-1880. 
In addition, there are a few other lettei*s and a report of 
Georqe Ilolchik in 1899. 

ItAlLKOAUS, CANAI^?, AND KIVEK ANO lIAUnOK IMrUOVEMKNTS. The fol- 

lowhig papers are on file: Two bo.xes of general papers on 
(^ommcrce and nariyation; papers on the ffdlowiny railroads: 
("hicago and Northern Pacific Air Line (\)n)pany (copy of 
bond); Chicago and Northwestern; (liicago, Portage and 
Sui>erior (claims, bonds and other papers) ; Chicago, St. Paul, 
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Minneapolis and Omaha; Green liay and Minnesota (accident 
report, 1881) ; La Crosse and Milwauicee, Madison and Port- 
age, Sheboygan and Fond du Lac, Superior and State Line, 
Tomah and St. Croix, Western Wis<»onsin, Wisctonsin Central 
(land patents and certified surveys of 10 and t^O mile sc^ctions) ; 
also a schedule of railroad lands submitted to the Secretary of 
the Interior; papers on the following navigation projeeta: 
Duluth Harbor, Fox River Valley, Fox and Wisconsin Canal 
(patents, duplicate certificates of land entered, lettei"s, and 
vouchei*s). Green Bay Harbor, MilwauktH5 and Uck'Ic Uiver 
(certificates of lands entered). Sturgeon Bay Canal; also- the 
records of the Fai^m Mortgage Vompang. In addition, there 
are in the lower vault books and bundles of papei*s on the fol- 
lowing subjects: Register of claihis and other books of the 
Chicago Portage and Superior Railway, the location and sale 
books of the lands for the improvement of the Fox and AVis- 
consin rivers, descriptive list of land for the (ireen Bay bivak- 
water, applications for land by the Wisi-onsin Central in 18(»4, 
papei*s on the improvement of the Wisconsin River, 24 manu- 
script railroad nuips. These pajHu-s^are, on the whole, nioitj 
important for the study of State and national aid in the devel- 
opment of transportation than State control or railroad admin- 
istration. 

Inhukanck i.OMMissioNKics, reports^ 1895 lo da(e, are on file. 

Depautment of public lanu. Two volumes of lists of the surveys of 
swamp lands; maps accompanying /ieport of the Oommissioner 
of the General Land Office; papers are on file concerning the 
following descriptions of land: Agricultural college, (ireen 
Bay County, Indian resi»r vat ions, Ozaukee County, St. Croix 
grant, statehouse, swamp lands (patents to the State, etc.), 
university lands; and on the subjects of land trespass, of the 
purchase of Devils Island, and of the Krwin land distribution; 
also the letters of the chief clerk from 181)5-1899. In addi- 
tion, there are in the lower vault bundles of paixM-s concerning 
swamp lands, including a list of ^^ Swamp and overflowed 
lands^'^ copied from a list in the surveyor-general's ollice, Du- 
buque, Iowa, Noveml)er, 1852. 

Daihv and mmm) coMMissioNKits, Tcports are on file, but are in such 
confusion that it is impossible to discover whether they are 
complete. 

Capi'ix)L ano CAPriiMi Pakk. Miscellaneous papers are on file. 

Board of contkol and institutions mider its charge, except prisons, 
which are given separately above. Papei^s are on file concern- 
ing the State hoard of super vis^ion^ the hoard of charities and 
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reform^ nnd tlio hoard of control; also conceniing the following 
institutions: Nort/wni IlonpiUd^ the InHtitution for the Deaf 
and Dunih^ the IvHtitation for the liUnd^ the hifirinai'y for Eye 
and Ear^ the Induntrial School for Hoijh^ the Industrial School 
for (rirhj the Home for Idiotic Children^ the Iloine for De- 
pendent Children^ the House of Correction^ the Soldiers^ Or- 
phans Home; also the following institutions over which the 
St4ite exercises sujHM'vision : The Mihraukee Hospital for the 
Insane and countt/ insane asylums. These papers contain little 
that, is not printed. 

SiirKKiNTKNDhNT OF mnjc PuorKKTY. Thcrc ai*e on lile invoices for 
1882 and reports for 1882-189(5, 1898. 

LiniLrVUv. The reports of the librarian are missing, but the pajDers of 
the library commission are on file. 

BoAitn OF HEALTH AND VITAL STATISTICS. A few pai>ers are on file, 
including a report on pleuro-pneunionia. 

Phakalvcy board. Papers and reports on file, 1882-1887, and perhaps 
for other dates. 

Board of dental examiners. Reports are on file, 1885-1890, 1898- 
1894, 189G, 1898-1900, and i>erhaps for other dates. 

Wisconsin board of medical examiners. Reports for 1899 and 1900 
and a copy of rules are on file. Other pai)ers may be found 
later. 

Fisheries. The following papers are on file: Fish commissioners^ 
vouchers^ 1876-1888; miscellaneous papers^ 1872-1883; com- 
missionrrs'* report^ 1897; reports of commissioners'^ meeting^ 
1897 to date ; reports of fi^h wardens^ 1900, and a few others. 

Grx>ix)oicAL SURVEY. PoiHirs and Vouchers from 1854 to 1885 and a 
report by E. A, liirye for 1000 are on file. 

Trbasuri' aoent. Reports ai'e on file, 1889-1890, and perhaps for 
other dates. 

Vei'erinarian. Reports for 1885, 1886, 1893, 1900, and perhaps for 
other dates ; also Houston cattle case^ 1899. 

Arbitration board, reports missing. 

Lumber inspectors. A few papers are on file. 

Interstate park combmssion. A few papers are on file, including a 
report for 1900. 

State inspector of apiaries. Reports for 1898 to date are on file; 
other papers are missing. 

Forestry. A few papers are on file, including a report of the forest 
warden for 1900. 

Api*oRTioNMENT OF THE State. PaiKjrs conccming that of 1895 are 
on file. 

H. Doc. 923, 69-1 ^25 
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Inaugurations. Reports of the committees for 1878-1891 and 1895- 
1896 are on file. 

Indians. A few papers dealing with reservations and funds are on 
file. 

LiQUT-iiousES. A few pa^x^rs are on file. 

Militia. There is a regimental roster^ for 184G and 1851-1895, and 
a special volume for 18G1-18G6. There are on file (jeneral 
papers for the period 1844-1893, and a report of the adjutant- 
general for 1898, 

Piinuc riuNTiNu. A few misccllanoous pajx^rs. 

It£i>oirrs AND rAPKHs OF cM)iiNTiK.s. A fcw |)apers concorning county 
mattei*s are on file. They are in regard to county seats, county 
division, county appointments, and some special matters. 

REPORTS and papers OF SOCIETIES. 

Historical Society. Vouchers from 1850 to 1900, some receipts^ and 
the opinion of the attorney-general on a l)ond are on file. 

Wisconsin ^State Agricultural Society. Certain insurance poli- 
cies are on file. 

Wisconsin Cranberry Growers' Association. Reports for 1895, 
1896, and 1899 are on file. 

Humane Society. Papers for i)eriod from 1898 to date are on file. 

PAPlCltH ON DEPOSIT. 

Bonds of State and uxjAii officers are on file from 1848 to date. 
Certified cx)pies of election RE'riiuNS are on file from 1847 to date. 
DociiMENTAKV iiis'ix)KY iw THE Statk, by WiUiam R. Smithy ISiVt^ 

Volumes I and III. Volume II is missing; this volume was 

never printed; a copy is in the Historical Society Library. 
Notices of incoki»okation of (mties, and apfmcations you incuri*o- 

RATiON in 1900, are on file. 
Official oaths are on file for 1874-1889 and 1897. 
Vouchers, signed by Governor Schofield, aix5 preserved, in addition 

to those mentioned in connection with the various subjects of 

expenditure. 

SI»KCIAL nEI»OUTS AND PAPEUS ON FILE. 



Rnshford, Hon. 11. ^I., U\\ of. 

IUaH,||ror State loan in 18r>S. 

liovoo, Mi'H., capital pinilHlnniMit of. 

lUiffalo Lake. 

Carpenter, M. II., deatli of. 

Cemeteries. 

Clilpi)ewa lllvcr, overflow of. 



C'^Tlono at Now Richmond. 

l>ive.s in nortliern Wiscnnisin. 

IhNl^e, (Sovonior, laist of. 

Drainage fnnd, reiM>rt of 1880 on 

nietliod of distribution. 
DuvaU, W. 1\, oaso of, 1870, 2 volumes. 
Executive vault, idans of, 1900. 
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Fiilrfl. 

Kln» ii»llof. 1<M*nl |Mi|H»rH niid ri»|K)r(», 

Flinnliotiu LuiiilK^r ('oniimiiy i\ Tlin 

State. 181)7. 
Ilnrtiimii niunlor cuw, ISJX; and 1«!)7. 
J<»rr<'rs4>n foiinty •lall, Itiv<n4M;;:i(lon. 
Kwly run*, [ictitloii of niercliaiils rc- 

Normal wIiooIh, Ritccial rt»iK>rt of, 181)8. 

Old Al)o. 

OsbkoRli city ball boiuH corrc8i)oud- 

OIICO. 

IVsIitlgo flro, vouclierB, etc. 
I'lionographlc reiwrters, in Milwaukee 
County. 



I'rizo flfflitft. 

Kachie |MN>rhonH(% invoHtlgatlon. 

Hovlseil BtatuteH. 

St. ('roix I>nni CoiniMiny, complaint. 

Sheboygan, iictitlon to governor con- 

cf>rnlng riot In. 
Social Helen* V. 

State InHtitutlonM, rci>ort of. 1808. 
Steam plow. 
Strikes. 
Tobacco. 
Tramps. 
Waterworks. 
Welgbts and measures. 



Secretary of State's Office. 

The secretary of state is required by the constitution to keep " a 
fair ificord of the official acts of the legislature and executive depart- 
ment of the State. ♦ ♦ ♦ He shall be ex-officio auditor and shall 
perform sucli other duties as shall be assigned him by law." The 
reconis of this olliee are kept in an upper proted^Ml vault, us<m1 
chiefly for current records, and a large lower vault or room, with 
another protected vault or safe opening from it. They are kept in 
book cas(*s and iron (iliiig cases. Numerous vault indexes are in 
existence, and nniny indexes for separate volumes and series of vol- 
mnes, but they are not particularly useful. 

TEllUITOUlAL UECOllDS. 

Leoislative rkcords. 

Journal of the First Leoislative Council of Wisconsin Ter- 
ritory, Octol)er 25, 183()-Jaiuiary 20, 1838. This volume in- 
chides the jourmds of both the council and house of represen- 
tatives. 

Journal of the Council of the Territory of \Vis(X)nsin, Jmie 
11, 1838-July 17, 1848, 4 volumes. 

JOITRNAL OF THE IFoUSK OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE LEGISLATIVE 

AssKMhLY OF Wisconsin TKiu{riX)RV, November 20, 1838-March 
II, IS48, 4 volumes. 

Bills are tiled in regular series with the bills of the State. They 
are tiled by ses.sion and bill number, e^ich bill being indorsed 
with its legislative history. Many for this period are missing, 
as is indicated on each filing box. 

Lecuslative PAi^ERS, lui.srctlarwov^^ 2 boxes, containing execu- 
tive messagi»s, reports of committees, memorials to Congress, 
papers about the improvement of the Hock lliver, etc., and 1 
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box of petitions. All these are filed with the regular series of 

State legislative papers. 
Ci^MMs, REPOKT OF, made to the legislative assembly of AViscon- 

sin Territory, 183C-1848, compiled by A. V. Fryer, 18G8. 
Executive records. 

Commissions and resignations, 1837-18G7, are kept in the safe, 

under the denomination of " Old Documents." 
Auditor's records, day hook^ 1830-1848, ledgeVy February 23, 

1839-June G, 1848. 
Treasurer's recx)rd8. See Dishnrsemenfs for State. 
Assess^ients. See Atfftentfvieutff for State, 
Election returns. See Election returns for State. 
Convention rec^ords. 

Record op the (convention at Madison, Wisconsin TERRnx)RV, 

184G. This drew up a consdtution, which was rejected. 
Hkcord \}v the (X)Nvention at Madison, Wisconsin TERRrmRV, 

1847-1848. This convention drew up the constitution under 

which Wisconsin was admitted as a State. 

STATK KECOUDS. 

Constitution of 1848, parchment, in safe. 

Laws, complete, original, endorsetl, are on file in the safe. Also, a 
title book of laws, joint resolutions, and memorials, in volumes, 
1882-1899, 1899 to date. 
Legislative records. 

Journal of the Senate. Separate volume or volumes for each 
legislature, complete. 

Journal of the House of Representatives. Separate vol- 
ume or volumes for each legislature, complete, exc(»pt tiiat in 
1854 the " minute book " was not written up into the " jour- 
nal form. The "journal " volume exists, but is blank. 

BiLi^. Senate and assembly bills are on file, separately, to date. 
These are the original hills, with original ainen(hnents and sub- 
stitutes; some are missing, as is indictated on each filing box. 
Pinnted copies of senate and assi^mbly bills, with the legisla- 
tive history of each, are separately filed, 1805 to date, from 
which file senate bills for 1874 are missing. There is also a 
Title Book containing the names of members of both houses 
and the laws of each scission, volumes for 1848-1855, 18GI, 
1800-1807, 1809, 1870-1881. 
Legislative i»ArEns, general^ as reports of committees, are usually 
filed under the head of Miscellaneous; petitions are sometimes 
filed separately, and occasionally a box is devoted to some 
special subject. In 1858, there is the report of the committee 
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to investigate the elmrrfeJi of legidatim romiption in connec- 
tion with the dhpofial of hwd and int-crnal improvementn; also 
coiicorning the reri.sion of the lairs. In 1877, thci'C is a special 
report of testimony in the case of Fink v. Salestine; in 1878, 
one concernin^i^ a revision of t/ie laios; and, in 1887, one con- 
cerning the htirning of Science Hall, Since 1807, the subdivi- 
sion has been nioiv. niinnte, but it as yet changes with each leg- 
islature. The following books or papers are filed and listed 
separately : 

Committee minvte hooks^ containing lists of acts sent to 
several connnittees, exist for 1877, 1881, 1882, 1883, 1887, 
1889, 1801, 1802, 1803, 1805, 1807, 1800. 
Claims, Reports of chums made to the senate and assem- 
bly of the St^ite of Wiscx)nsin and appropriations at 
each s(»ssion, compiled by A. V. Fryer, in 1 vohmie, 
1848-1855. Journal of claims, 1857-1872, proceedings 
of joint committee on claims, 1873-1881, records, joint 
committee on claims, 1882-1003. 
Investigation, There are 4 volumes containing an ac- 
count of an investigation of the Wisconsin State Hospi- 
tal for the Insane at Madison, in 1880. 

OOVERNORS' RECX)RD8. 

Executive Record, containing the executive acts of the governor, 
Volnmo I, 1848-1853; Volume II, 1854-1802; Volume III, 
18G3-18GG. After 18G0 there arc separate volumes for special 
subjects. Pardons^ 4 vohimes; reqaisitiojtJty 4 volumes; war- 
rants for arrest^ 2 volumes; prochjtniations^ 1 volume; orders^ 
1 volume. 

Appointments. Misce7laneons appointments^ 4 volumes; civil 
appoi}}tments^ to date, are recorded in 2 volumes, of which the 
fiiNt is missing, the second In^gins in 1887; appointments of 
notaries^ since 1851, are kept in a s<^|)arale series of G volumes; 
appointments of rommi^tsioners^ 1848 to <late, 2 volumes; 
appointments to State institutions^ 1 vohime; military appoint- 
ments^ 4 volume«s, of which III is blank. 

Resicjnations. Re^signations since 1800 are kept on file in the 
safe. See Governoi^^s office. 

SECKKTARY OP STATE'S RECORDS. 

Yearly reports, 1871-1804, exwpt 1874 and 1875, in 14 volumes. 

Auditors' records. Journal and daybook^ 20 volumes, to date. O'ffice 
hook^ I, 1854-18G2 and unnumbered volume for 18G2. Ledger^ 
July 20, 1848, to date, 20 vohnnas. Blotter^ January, 1854-be- 
ceniber 31, 1871, G volumes, A-E. Accounts audited arc kept 
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on file, 1854 to date. Separately filed arc the audited accounts 
of the volunteer aid fund (civil war accounts). There are also 
2 volumes of audited accounts of the eoniptroller'^H department^ 
volume (1, February, 1858--MaiTh, 185J), and e, March, 1858- 
August, 1858. 

Bounties on wild animai^. Records are on file. 

Fees. Two volumes of fee hook, 18()0-18(;3, 18G4-18G9. Six vol- 
umes of notaries' fees, 1879-1881, 1881-1888, 1889-1893, 1894, 
1899, 1900 to date; and also notary casli, 1900-1903. Notaries' 
commisKions for filiny artie/cs of astiociation are on iih^, com- 
plete, beginning with numl)er 1, July 20, 1901. 

Fines. One volume, 1892-1894, is in the h)wer vault; later records 
should be in the safe, but were not found. 

Office Aca)UNTS. Reedpts are filed for 1877, 1881, 1880, 1887, 1890; 
current pay records are on file. 

Pkintino and cognate ACCOUNTS. Printing. The secretary of stat^\ 
the State treasurer, and the attorney-general are the counnis- 
sioners of printing. Proposals for printing, 1848-1808 and 
1876-1878, are kept on file. There ai-e alsoG volumes of miscel- 
laneous printing accountsy from April 7, 1849, to date. There 
are volumes of the printing clerks' job rccoinl, 1893-1894, 1895- 
1897, 1897-1898, 1899 to date; printing orders, 1883-1884, 
1889, 1889-1890, 1891-1892, 1893-1894, 1*894-1895, 1897-1898; 
printing order vouchers, 1875--1878, 1877-1885, 1885-1892, 
1884-188G, 1887-1888, 1895, 1895-189G; accounts with the 
Democrat Printing Company, Madison, State planters, 1883, 
1896, 1899 to date. Contracts for printing are apparently com- 
plete and kept in the safe. Printing Hantplca are kept in the 
safe, and there is one drawer containing ^'Proceedings of the 
jrrinting commissioners." Rejected hidn are on fiK» in the stifi*. 
Paper accounts. Proposals for paper, 1874-1881, are on fih». 
Joh record, 1878, 1881-1882, 1885-1886, 1887-1888, 1889, 1890, 
1891-1892. Record of paper issued to, and returned by, Ww. 
State printer, 1880, 1883-1884. State paper, accounts for 
material, Octolwr 1, 1882, to July 1, 188(). Current accounts 
are kept in the safe. 
Newspapers. Orders for newspapers for the legislature, 1862- 
1892, are kept on file. There are also accounts for these news- 
pai^ers in volmues for 18(54-1868, 1872-1877, 1880-1882. 
Public documents. Applications and receipts for laws issued to 
counties, for election laws, blanks, and notices issued to coun- 
ties, and receipts and letters from other States for and con- 
cerning public documents, are all filed separately and ai*e 
apparently comph»te. Receipts from (-ounty clerks for (hm*! id- 
eates of nomination are on file. 
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Sui'KRVIflORY RRCY>RI>8. livmuh^ licCOVfly 1 VollimC. 

Deer hiiufhif/. Oopios otlirenftes arc on filo, complete, since 1807, 
when (hey were iirst iv(|uire<l, chnpler 221, Iaiwh of 18J)7. lles- 
ident licenses and non-i*csident arc filed separately. 

JuAtires of the pence. LintH of jnstices of the jw^ace from 1804— 
1903 arc in J5 vohnnes; at present (hey are kept on file; qualifi- 
cations are filed, 1830 to date. See also election returns. 

Notaries. Returned notices sent to notaries, 1885-1899, are on 
file. Notary aj)plications arc on file, l>eginning with 1901. 
Peddlers. A record of licenses^ complete, from April 21, 1804, 
when they were first required, is kept in 4 volumes; duplicate 

" licenses arc on file. 

Trade-viarks^ Record^ 2 vohune^s. 
CoRREsroNDKNcis. Thc cori'cspondcnco preserved in this department 
is voluminous, but apparently quite incomplete, thougii this 
apiK»arance may Iw accounted for in part by the cxti'cmcly bad 
arrangement, wliich makes a complete account of it almost im- 
|>ossible. The oldest letter book is that of the assistant secre- 
tary of state for 1854 to 1855, whicli contains some interCvSting 
material about internal improvements and land. Thc assist- 
ant secretary's correspondence is, also, the most complet>e 
throughout; his letter-press books, Ixjginning in 1804, are com- 
plete to date, with the exception of those for 1882 and 1S8.?'. 
The letter-press lM)oks of the secretary lx»gin in 1800, and thos(» 
for the following yeai-s are missing: 1872-1880, 1885-1888, 
1890, 1892, 1897. There are also 2 volumes containing lists 
of letters mailed 1802-1803 and 1805-1809. Ix^tters to the st^c- 
retary of State, January 1, 1883, to December 31, 1884, arc 
kept in letter boxes; from 1885 to date, in Glolxi transfer cases, 
nmnlxjred consecutively. The arrangement, however, is not 
continuous, as thc letters of a series of years are grouped to- 
gi»ther; these* yeai*s overlap in some cases, as 1880-1892, 1888- 
1892, 1890-1892, etc. 

GBNRUAL FINANCIAL RECORDS. 

Appropriations. A record of appropriations^ 1807 to date, volumes, 
of which that for 1874-1870 is missing. 

Assessments. Records of the assessment of property from 1845-1893 
are on file. Those l>etween 1893 and 1900 were not found; 
after 1900 they are preserved in volume form. The Join*nal 
of the state hoard of egualization^ 1801-1890, is in 1 volume. 
The valuation of the State hy the tax commission of 1901 is on 
file, and is very inteixisting. The records of the State hoard of 
assessments^ 1901 to date, ai*e in volume form. Statements of 
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exemjyt property are in volume form for 1873, 1874, 1875, 1876, 
and on file 1800, 1805, and 1000. 

Bonds. There is a ref/htcr of hoiuh issued nnder tlie law of 18()1, 
chapters 230 an<l 307. 'V\\Vi canvcllcd hontln are on lile, and 
there are several niisi^ellaneoiis "IIV//* fund " hooks. City and 
town bonds held by the State and now cancelled are on file. 
Also, county treasurers^ certificates of signing bonds. 

Deposits, monthly and quarteiiy reports of the State depositories 
are in file, complete to date. 

Disbursements. Records of disbursements ^ October 1, 1804-Septem- 
ber 30, 1807, 3 volumes. Beginning 1000, a ledger is kept for 
administration accounts, cash receipts, and disbursements. 
Vouchers are very poorly arranged and carelessly kept, except 
for current years; they are to be found for 1861-1807, 1873- 
1874, 1876-1870, 1883-1880, 1880 to date. Current records of 
the bounties on wild animals are on file in the siife. 

Receipi's. State treasurer's receipts are on file, complete, 183C to date. 
There is also a record of ycneral and other fund receipts^ 1881 
to date, 3 volumes. Daily receipts^ arranged by funds and 
giving balances for 1803. Accounts of current receipts arc 
in the safe. 

Taxes. There is a statement of taxes in 1003 ; vouchers for the cor- 
poration tax are on file, complete, 1002 to date. There is a 
record of the inheritance tax, complete in 2 volumes from 1003, 
a ledger for the same, and quarterly reports are on file. The 
records of the tax on suits are on file from 1848 to date, com- 
plete. There are quarterly statements of delinquent taxes in 
18G0, and volumes of records of the delinquent tax fund, 180G- 
1877, 1878-1880, 1800-1804. There is also on file a special 
report on the taxing of vessels, and a recapitulation of the 
taxes for 1808-1001. The current records of apportionment 
for general and school taxes are in the safe. 

UEPORTS and PAPRUS FROM TIIR VAIUOTIS DKPAUTMFJNTS OF TIIIO 

STATK. FINAN(!IAL. 

State TREASUREns' recouds. There are i^tatc treasurers^ reports for 
1848, 1840, and 1850. Quarterly statementsy in Volume T, 
1854-1871, I (sic), 1871-1877, anil to dale in volumes IT, TIT, 
IV. Monthly statements, in volumes from 1858 to date. Also 
monthly statenumts of payments from the volunteer aid fund, 
in volumes, from October 1, 1801-February 30, 1807. At 
present a record of daily balances is kept, beginning 1000. 

Attorney-general. Current rejected and unsettled claims, papers 
in current State suits, and accounts of current legislative 
expenses for counsel, are on file in the safe. 
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Department of education. Current accountn of the normal regents 
and the ninrcrnify ref/ents ni*e in the safe, also the current ac- 
counts of the free high schools, , 

Railroads, canals, and river and iiariior improvements. There are 
8 vohimes of surveys and maps of State roads^ 1838-1886;^ 
papers concerning thoni are on file. Annual reports of rail- 
road companies are on fle^ 1856-1877. Railroad maps are 
kept in (he safe; they are not complete. There are maps of 
the CliicHgo, St. rani, Minueai)olis and Omaha. For the Fox 
and Wisconsin Improvement Comi>nny, there are G volumes 
of laiul reronh; 1 volume for its deposit fund^ 1807-1870 
(only 5 entries); nnd miscellaneous papers arc on file. For 
the I^ke Michigan nnd Rock lliver Canal, its land patents^ 
a dayl)(M)k of lands, JS;^?)-1.S48, and duplicate receipts and 
miscellaneous papei-s are on file. For the Green Bay and Min- 
nesota R. R. Co., 1 volume of ^^air fund " accounts. For the 
Green Bay and Michigan State Line Military Road fund, an 
accoimt hook for 18G7-1871. For the Manitowoc and Calumet 
swamp land fund, an account hook of its " Indemnity fund " 
for 1884-1804. For the Northern Wi.sconsin R. R., 1 volume 
of "yl;V/ fund'*'^ accoimts. For the Saint Clair and I^ake Su- 
perior R. R., a record of its deposit fund, complete, and of its 
trespass fnnd^ 1878-1885. For the Sturgeon Bay and I^ake 
Michigan Canal fund, an account hook^ 1878-1880, another 
with one dateless entry, one with a ^^ClassifrMion and ap- 
praisal of its land grant," an<l papers on (ile. For the Wis- 
consin (Vntral, a profile map. For the Wisconsin R. R. (La 
Crosse and Milwaukee) Farm Mortgage Company, a record of 
receipts and dishursements^ 187G-1883, 1883-1894; land 
records^ 1878-1883; a corrected liH of all claimants by the law 
of 1883^ an<l a record of the first, the second, and t\\Q third 
dividends. 

Insitrance combiisstoner. Cvrrent reports are on file in the safe. 

Department of titblic i^ano. Applications for land, 1804-1873. 
Ledger, in volumes, 18.54-1858, 1858-1801. Journal, 1854-1800, 
1800-1801. Blotter, 1855-1801. Record and cash hook, 1872, 
in 2 volumes. Papei*s on file concerning the Five Hundred 
Thousand Acre Tract, the Potosi land grants, and the original 
Racine leases. The Journal, current, is kept in the safe. 

Board of control and the charitahle and penal institutions under its 
charge. There is a ^^Record of detailed statements " for 1874- 
1880 and 1895-1 8<)8. From 11)00, charitahle, i-eformatory, and 
penal institutions accoimts have Ikxmi kept in ledger form. 
There is a Journal for the Wisconsin State Lunatic Asylum 
from April, 18oi''May 5, 1809, containing rejwrts of meetings 
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and of committees; also miscellaneous papers concerning it, 
18G0-1880, are on file,. Some miscellaneous State jrrison pajwrs 
are also on file. Also the current accounts of the Board of 
Control and the several institutions under its charge. Certifi- 
cates of the board for accounts with county insane asylums are 
on file in the safe. 

Superintendent of public propebty. Plans of the State buildings 
are kept in the safe. There aixj vohunes containing the liaild' 
ing Commissioners'* Proccedinf/s^ 18G0, and the Proceedings of 
the Inspector of Puhlic Umldiugs, tS70-lS7± 

Capitol and capitol park. Current records are in the safe. 

State board of health. Vouchers ai-e on file, 187()-1892. 

Fisii COMMISSION. Hatchery accounts are on file, 1898 to date. Also 
the current accounts of the fish and game wardens. 

GEOiiOGiCAL survey. Thc survey maps arc in the safe. 

Wisconsin State Historical Library. The accounts of the build- 
ing commissioners are on file in the safe. 

Wisconsin State Agricultural Society. Reports^ 1870 to date, 7 
volumes. 

Counties. County ledger^ 187.V187C); accounts vuth counties^ 18G0, 
1878-1884, 1883-188G, 1892-1895. Papers regarding county 
taxes and indebtedness for 18G3 and 1872 to date are on file. 
Papers regarding sperml loans to counties are on file, complete. 
In the safe is kept a record of current county officers. See also 
Board of control. 

Military papers. Lists of discharges and of deserters during thc 
civil war are on file. Captains^ reports^ 1801-1807, are on file. 
There is a volume with reciords of the Veterans^ livscnui Corps 
for 1864 and 1805. There is a register of the meeting of the 
Iron Brigade in IS^o, Also a few misctelhmeous vohunes. 

Exposition accounts. The accounts for the Neta Orleans Exposi- 
tion of 1886 and the Pan-Amencan Exposition^ Buffalo^ in 
lOOJy are on file, complete. 

accounts op state funds. 

General fund. The accounts under this head are perplexing: 
many index volumes exist for which there appear to be no cor- 
responding volumes; some voliunes are dateless, except for day 
and month. They are at present wholly useless. 

Agricultural college. There are: An Agricultural College Jour- 
nal, 1878 to date, 3 volumes; a " Fund'' account, 1878-1893, 1 
volume; a ^^ tax register,'' 1878-1802, 1 volume; an ^'income" 
account, 1878-1894. From 1900 the accounts are kept in 
ledger form. A volume of accounts of the " experiment farm 
fundi' 18C0-18G9, may be noted here. 
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Ai.Ijot»ient fund. Receipts and dishurgementa of paymaster-gen" 
r'/v//, /.W/ 1S02; firasym^n^ moiUhly sUitevientH of the pay- 
vwHtn^'H (dJotmnit fttml, 1Sr>:i^lH0r>; a/fotment f 91^1,1876-1877. 

0)MM]8HI()NKItH^ CDNTINISKNT FUND. OllC (llllclcSS VoIuillC. 

DuAiNACiR FiiNi>. Jotfimal, 3 volnincs, complete; tax register, in vol- 
umes, 1805-1871, 1871-1893, 1893-1899; income, 1804-1805 
and 1 dateless volume, S])ecial, 1807-1870. 

Mi8f!KLiiANfx>us FUND. Joufmal, in 1 volume. 

NoRAiAiJ SCHOOL FUND. Joumal, 4 volumes, to date; ^^ fund^^ 1864- 
1805, 1878-1895, and 2 dateless volumes; tax register, 1805- 
1891; income, 1878-1895; refunded normal school fund in- 
come, 1807-1877. Normal school accounts are now kept in 
ledger form, 1903 to date. 

Redemption fund. One volume, 187&-1892. 

School fund. Jotimal, complete in 15 volumes; tax register, 1800- 
1893, 5 volumes; income, in volumes, 1804, 1807-1877, 1881, 
1893-1894, and 3 without date; refunded school fund income, 
in volumes, 1858, 1858-1859, 1800-1871, 1875; ''record of 
money received at secixtary of staters office for payment on 
school and university lands, which moneys hare been passed 
over to the State treasurer, and. receipted, for hy him as applied 
for the purposes intended,'' 187^-1870; ''school fund, 1878- 
1889, 1890-1895. School district loans and school district loans 
paid arc on file, complete. Annual school building fund, 
Whitewater, 1800-1871; Oshkosh Normal School, 1 volume; 
River Falls Normal School, 1 volume; Platteville Normal 
School, 1 volume. There arc also two miscellaneous school- 
fund volumes. 

Special fund. Current vouchers are kept in the safe. 

Swamp fund. Journal, f^ vohimcs; tao! register, lSijO-lS(y2; swamp- 
land fund, 1858-1807; refunded swamp-land fund income, 
1858-1800. 

Transfku fund. 1 volume. 

Tkust fund. Journal, 1884, to date, in volumes; monthly state- 
ments, 1878 to date, in 3 volumes; record of loans, 1 volume, 
1857-1882; record of loaiis to school districts, complete to 
SeptcmlKM*, 1891. Current loans in separate volmnc in safe. 

UNiVEuaiTV FUND. Joui^ud, Volumcs I, II, and X; "university 
fund,'' 1878-1894; tax register, in 2 volumes, 1801-1892; in- 
come, 1878-18J)4, and 2 volumes without date; refunded uni- 
versity fund, 1858-1873; refunded university fund, income, 
1858-1877; university lands, giving sales, with payments and 
running accounts, 1850-1855. Current accounts from 1900 arc 
kept in ledger foruL 
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Volunteer aid fund. Journal^ Octolxir, 18Gl-Octol)er, 18G4, in 
volumes A-F, of which B and C arc missing; ledger ^ complete 
in 1() volumes, A-P; audited accountH ai-e filed, complete. In 
connection with these are filed war-fund voiichcrSy volunteer 
extra-pay voucherH^ complete, and lists of soldiers* families in 
Wisconsin, a list of soldiers drawing aidj 1 volume of namas of 
pare^Us drawing from the fund, 2 volumes setting forth the 
claims of the State against the United States, containing much 
valuable data ; 2 volumes of the war-fund blotter for 18G1 and 
1862. 

MISCELLANEOUS DOCUMENTS REGULARLY DEPOSITED WITH THE 
SECRETARY OP STATE. 

State docubients. 

Bonds. Current bonds of State officers are on file in the safe. 

Notaries* bonds are on file, 183G to date. 
Copyrights of Wisconsin law reports, on file in the safe. 
Deeds to State i»roperty, kept in the safe. 
Insurance policies on State property, on file in the safe. 

These are all now dead, as the State carries its oAvn insurance'.. 
Oaths. Signed oaths of senators and assi^.mblymen, 1877 to date, 

are kept in separate volumes. Oaths of coinmissionei*s, 1848 

to date, arc on file. 
CoirNTV, CITY, and toavn documents. 

City charters Ixsforo 1889 are kept in 2 volumes; after 1880, 

they are on file; all are in the sjife. Pateuts of incorporated 

villages are on file. 
Maps. Official county plats are kept in 2 volumes in the saife. 

Some county maps and town plats are on file. 

SeAI^ and Sir.NATl]RE8 OF COUNTY JUDOES, OU file. 

Town officers, lists of current, are on file. 
Corporation ix)cuments. 

Articles of association^ from 1848-1883, are in 3 volumes; after 
1883 they are on file. 

Banks. Pap)ers with regard to reduction of stock and current 
auditors^ reports are on file. 

Certificates of incori*oration. There is a' volume of corpora- 
tion patents^ 1872-1881, and 10 volumes of certificates of incor- 
poration^ running from 1888 to date. Copies of the certificates 
of incorporation are also preserved in letter l)ooks. Certifi' 
catcH of foreign {non-fitatc) corporations^ 1808 to date; of 
certificates of corporations organized under special laioSy and 
railroad patents^ are filed separately. 

iNDivnnrAL (jori^orationh. The articUs of assorriationj contracts^ 
and miscellaneous papers of the Fox and Wisconsiji Improoe- 
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nie7it Compatn/ niul the Oreni liny and Mijtfiissfppi Canal Com,- 
pamj. Tho wv//,v, svcunties^ and verti-ficatc.n of indebtedness of 
the Milwaukee Title and Gaarantee Company. Also Keely 
Cure claims. 

Loo DRIVING AND 1UX>AIINU fOMFANIES. CuiTCIlt auditors^ Vepovts 

arc oil file. 
Plank roads. Miscellnneons papers relating to the foriuation, 

reduction of st(K*k, and dissohition are on file. 
Railroads. Mortgayes ami trust deeds^ 1852 to date, are on file. 
Savings, ix>an, and trust companies, etc. Current auditors^ 

reports are on file. Foreign (non-State) corporations reports 

are filed separately. 

&rATlSTI(\\L PAPERS. 

Censuses. The census of 183G enumerates males and females, 
under and over twenty-one, by counties and districts. The 
certified statements of the enumerators are preserved, and 
there is a summary. The census of 1838 is similar, but is 
pcK)rly summarized. The census of 1842 enumerates males 
and females by counties. The census of 1846 enumerates 
white and colored, males and females, and remarks are some- 
times added as to blindness and similar facts. The census of 
1847 enumerates white and colored, males and females, in 
family groups, with remarks as in 1840; it is summarized by 
towns and counties, and there is also a summary of the whole. 
The census of 185.5 enumerates white and colored, males and 
females, deaf, <lumb, blind, insane, and jK^rsons of foreign 
birtli; it is sunnnaVize<l by towns, but not by counties. The 
nninuscri[)t n^turns of the United States (*ensus of 1800 for 
Walworth Couniy are in volume form, and the suinnuiry for 
the State is on file. The abstract of the census of 18G5 is pre- 
s(»rve<l; it is similar to that for 1855. The census of 1875 
resc»mbles the last, excei)t tkat foreign birth is not noted, and 
there is no summary. The census of 1885 notes birth in the 
United States, Germany, Great Britain, Ireland, France, Brit- 
ish America, Scandinavia, Holland, and " all other countries; " 
it d(K»s not note the blind or deaf. In this case the enumera- 
tors' oaths and other papers are kept. The census of 1895 
resembles that of 1885. Special statistics as to idiots, and deaf 
and dumb are on file for 1801, 18G5, 1885, and 1800. 

Diseased animals slaughtered. Records from 1885 to date, are 
on file. 

Election returns. General election returns, 1830 to date, are on 
file. Judicial election returns, 1837 to date, are on file. Spe- 
cial election returns are on file to date. Votes on amendment's 
to the constitution are separately filed. Certified election re- 
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turns from 1848 tp date, with urgumcnts and decisions in con- 
tested cases, are in six volumes. Election contest papers, 1803 
to date, election expense certificates, 1891) to date, are on file. 
Nomination papers from 1800 to <late, are on file. There are 
also miscellaneous papers relating to elections, as notices, saun- 
pie blanks, etc. These constitute a very complete set and are 
very accessible. 

Farm products grown. Becords from 1847 to date, are on file. 
Special dairy statistics for 1903 and other agricultural paiMJi's 
are also on file. 

Horse sales. Records of horse sales, 1887 to date, are kept in 
volume form. 

Mortgages. Records of mortgages are kept in file in the safe. 
They are kept by counties and alphabetically under the 
counties. 

Real estate transfers. Records of the date of conveyance, 
description, section of block, town, range, mnnlK*r of aciv,s, con- 
sideration, valuation according to last tax roll, from 1872 to 
date, are kept in volumes by counties. These reports have 
been, on the whole, cai'efully nnule and are of great statistical! 
value. At present they are being used in verifying the State 
assessment. 

Rkoihtkationh of luirriis, maukiaokh, anu dkatiis are mad<'. by the 
registers of deeds and annmilly reported to the secretary of 
state. They are made in accordance with sections 9 and 10, 
chapter 492, of the hiAVs of 1852; section 10 and part of section 
9, chapter 110, of the laws of 1858, afid part of chapter 202 of 
the laws of 1897, and are A'ery full, including, in the cas(», of 
deaths, the birthplaces of ])arents, etc. At first the law Avas 
not very strictly enforced, but at present the percentage of 
cases reported is very large. The reports are made on sixicial 
blanks, which are bound into volumes by coimties, and index 
volumes are furnished for each county. As the blanks are not 
bound until there is a siinicient nninU'r tt> make a vohinie, 
indexes often exist without a corre.spoiuIing volume. This 
fact also makes it diiiicult to check the completeness of the 
series, but it seems safe to conclude that all that have reached 
the secretary's office are preserved. 

State Treasurer's Offic^e. 

The archives of this office are kept in two vaults or safes and one 
storeroom. One of the vaults contains the bon<ls of State officers and 
the securities held for companies, the other chiefly current records. 
These are in good condition and good order, but have little histor- 
ical interest. The storeroom, with the exception of a few iron tiling 
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cases, is in the utmost confusion, as a result of the fire of 1004. Books 
and papers are piled without order in bookcases and in great heaps 
on the floor. It proved to be impossible to make an orderly survey 
of the whole, but the following list contains probably all that has 
much historical value. The oflict*. force has in coniemplation a card 
index of material, and doubtless in a few years it will be nmch more 
available. 

TEUUITOUIAL UECOitDS. 

Journal of Wisconsin treasurer, 1838-1848, entries continue until 

1851. 
Lkimskr of Wisa)NsiN TKRRiix)Ry, 1838-1848. 
Warrants rAin. See State records, 

STATE RECORDS. 
General records. 

Balances. In addition to 1 volume without date, there are vol- 
umes containing the daily halances for 1873 to 1877, 1885, 1887, 
and from 1891 to date. Mcmthly balance statements are on 
file, 18G1 to 1871 and 1887 to 1898. 

CoRRicsroNDENCE. This is poorly arranged, but seems complete 
for the i>eriod covered. There are three hundred and forty 
letter-press books, containing the office letters from 1858 to 
date; of these, one hundred and seventy contain war corre- 
spondence, twenty land correspondence, and ten bank corre- 
spondence; in addition, are letter cases containing letters 
received; thesi* are numlwrcd consecutively and are comi)lete 
from 1878 to date in two hundred and five numbers. A little 
care in arrangement would make this a very valuable historical 
asset. Particularly important is the material relating to war 
and banking. 

Deih)sit Act'ouNT. There is a journal of deposits, running in 
annual volumes, from 1858 to date; of these. Volumes II and 
III (1859 and 1860), XI (1809), XXIX (1887), XXXI 
(1889), and XXXTV-XXXVIII (1892-189G) were not found. 
Volume 12J only, of the ledger was found. Cash hooks were 
found for 1800, 1870, 1895-1890, and 1890-1898. There is also 
a si»ries entitled hank depositories^ of which Volumes II-V, 
covering the years 1892-1898 were found. Bank drafts are 
preserved as follows: Miscellaneous canceled drafts^ in loose 
bundles, for 1802-1870, 1800-1873, 1875-1876, 1879." For 
1891-1894 and for 1899, they are on file; there is also a draft 
refjister for 1875; there is a draft record^ and the canceled 
drafts are on file for the Capital City Bank^ of Madison, 1895 
to date; for the Merchants'^ Exchange Bank there are can- 
celed drafts on file for six months of 1893 ; for the Milwaukee 
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Natiofial Bank a draft record and canceled drafts on file from 
1899 to date; for the Wisconsin Marine and Fire Insurance 
Company Bank a draft i-ecord and canceled drafts on file 
from 1896 to date. 

Loans. Coupons for the Wisconsin war loan for 18()2-1864 are 
on file. For loans by the State there is a loan hook for 185G- 
1858. There is also a current loan and interest hook. See 
also General fund and Trust funds. 

Office books, journal^ volume A, 1858; dayhook^ 1859-1860, 
1861; ledger^ 2 volumes, without daie, also current series of 
volume lK'<>;inning in 1899; cashhooky si»ries of volumes com- 
plete, 1848 to date, except 1854 to 1856 and 187a. 

Khceii*ts. liecciving hlott<*ry 1874, 1879, and 1890; cash re- 
ceiptsy 1874-1875 and 1877; receioiny clerks^ statements^ 1875, 
1876, 1877, and 1879-1886; also two dateless volumes entitled 
" Receipts.^'* Original receipts are on file, 1852, 1858-1869, 
and 1875 to date. 

Taxation and fines. Board of equalization^ apportionment of 
State taxy volume T., 1854. 1 volume on the hank tax in 1862. 
Statements of fineSy 1854-1889, are on file. Papers Avith re- 
gard to the tax on suits are on file, 1895 to date, and papers on 
the tax on suits and fines are on file, 1900 to date. In addition, 
Receipts for the tax on suits are sc»parately on file. There are 
also delinquent taxy cash hooky 1867-18(>8; and tax rcyistcry 
1858 and 1893-1898. 

Warrants paid. These are on file, the arrangement is poor, but 
they seem to be complete, 1841 to date. 

ACCOUNTS OF FfINI>S. 

Gbneual fund. 'J'here are 9 volumes of the journaly covering the 
years 1855-1859, 1864-1868, 1883, and 1886-1891; 3 volumes 
of general fund j&umaly receiptSy covering the years 1880- 
1889, and one volume of a new stories Ix^ginning in 1899; 10 
volumes of general fund journaly dishurscmcntsy covering the 
years 1878-1898, and a new si»ries of 5 volumes of same title 
running from 1899 to date; Icdgery volume I, 1871-1886, and 
two volumes of a new series, beginning in 1899; cash hooky 
1853-1894; also a volume entitled " LoanSy General FundyV and 
running from 1850-1857. 

Drainage fund. There is a volume of the journaly 1885-1895, and 
one volume of the same without date; school and drainagey 
apportionment y cash hooky 1850-1867; drainage fnndy incomCy 
cash hooky 1861; tax register y 18(i6-187l, 1872-1873; journaly 
Green Bay military roady 1858-1871. 
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Swam I' fund. Journal^ Volume I, 1850-1857, ir, 1858-1800; jour- 
nal, credits, 1 8(50-1 8()5; t(ix regwter, 1858-1804; cash book, 
, without (late; inro7)w, ca^h hook, without date. 

Trust funds. Day book and journal, 1805-1890; cash book, 1885- 
1808; receipf'M, now wrios, 1800 to date; disbu7\senients, 1880- 
1807, and a new sc»ri<»s, 1800 to <hite; iniHisfnwnts, 1857; sefniri- 
ties, 1004 to date; also a sjyccial trust loan fund. Volume I, 
1878-1808. 

Sciiooi. FUND. Jounud, complete in fifteen volumes, 1853 to date; in- 
come, Volume I, 1800; cash book, 1840-1853, 1852-1854, 1852- 
1870; tax register, 1850, 18G0-18G2, 1805-1808, 1808-1874; 
jonimal, school fund, Racine city leases, 1840-1851 ; record of 
bonds purchased by commissioner of school ami university 
lands, under the laws of 1807; 16th section, record for Dodge 
County in 1808. 

University fund. Journal, Volume II, 1803-1878, III, 1879-1880, 
and 1800; cash book, 1805-1898; disbursements of board of 
7rgents, in s(»ven volumes, 1800 to date; income, cash bqpk, 
1850-1854, 1853, 185(), 1857; financial record. Volume III, 
1853-18J)2; warrants are on file, 1878 to date. 

Agricultural (X)llk(ik fund. Journal, Volume I, 1800, and vol- 
unu» without numlKT, 1885-1804; cash book, 1800-1880. 

Normal school fund. Jourmal, 1800, and Volume III, 1877-1895; 
financial record, Volumes A, B, C, 1878 to date; tax register, 
1808-1875; journal of receipts. Volume II, without date; war- 
rants are on file, 1878 to date. 

Charitable and penal institutions. A journal for 1895 and cur- 
rent records from 1800; fund for the blind, cash book, 1858. 

State A(?ricultural Society. Ticket account book, 1898; warrants 
are on file, 1807 to date. 

Alu)tment fund. Journal, 1802-1803, and one other volume with- 
out date; cash book. Volume I, 1800; receipts, 1803; roU, Vol- 
ume I, 1802, II, 1803, III, 1804; papers are on file from 1802- 
1805, and there are some loose bundles of papers for 1872. 

Mis(;rllanw)US fund. One dateless volume of records and vouchers 
on file. 

MISCKLIiANKOUS ACCOUNTS. 

Counties. There arc account books in volumes for the following 
years: 1870-1871, 1872-1878, 1879-1883, 1884-1887, 1889-1892, 
1893-1805. 

Mileage and per diem op legislature, ^yarrants are on file, 1850- 
1802. 

H. Doc. 923, 69-1 26 
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Military papers. Journal of volunteer aid fund^ Volumes B, C, D, 
E, F; record of volunteer extra pay^ Volumes A, R, C, I); 
orders and receipts of vohmteer aid fund on file, complete; 
war fundy journal^ Volumes I, II, C, D., and one without desig- 
nation; ivar-fimd vouchers are one file for 18G1 and 1802; 
hills paid and vouchers for the Soldiers Orphans^ Ilome are 
on file, complete. 

Printing. Some printers^ affidavits are preserved. 

Public documents. 1 volume containing current record of those 
distributed and received. 

MISCKLLANKOUS DOCUMKNTS REOnLAULY DKPOSITKI) WITH TIIK 

TUEASUUKU. 

Bank records. Records from the office of the hank comptroller^ 
jowt^mdy complete, for tlio life of the oflice, NovemlKT 20, 
1852-January 8, 1870, in volumes, and 1 extra vohnne; 
ledger^ complete, in 3 vohnnes; receipt hook^ T, 185(^-1858, II, 
1858, and Volumes IV and V, without date; hank record^ I, 
1858-1800, I, 1858-1802, a volume, 1801-1802, and Volumes II, 
V, VI, and VII, without date; {hank) stock register ^ com- 
plete, in 5 volumes, of which 2 are letter C; there is also an 
extra volume for 1854; register of notes countersigned^ 1853- 
(apparently) 1859, 1800- (apparently) 1800; record of cer- 
tificatesy 1800-1809, 1870-1871 ; register of notes, ordered, re- 
ceived, and destroyed, 2 volumes, 1853- (apparently) 1801; 
register of hank notes destroyed, 1801, 1802; countersigned 
notes destroyed J 1801-1803; registered hank notes destroyed, 
1804-1807; register of impressions received, 1 853-1 8()3; rec- 
ord of protested notes, 1800-1803; register of notes of the 
hank of the city of La Crosse, 
Treasurer's hank records; record of incorporations, in 1 volume. 
The following series of records are on file: 7'eports, 1853 to 
date; hank receipts and coupons, 1850 to date; names of stock- 
holders, 1853 to date; hank applications, 1805 to date; miscel- 
laneous papers, 8 drawers. There is also a volume of Trcas- 
xirer'^s 7'eceipts of hank stock, 1853-1857, and extra volumes on 
the Juneau County Bank and the Doty County Bank. 

Election retuuns. Bundles of electicm returns for 1848-1800, 1800- 
1870, 1870-1880, 1880-1890; returns for judicial elections are 
on file, 1890-1890. 

Land. Two volumes of a record of patents, 1800-1872 and 1872-1880; 
1 volume of certificates of paterits, 1871-1875; land comfuis- 
sioner orders are on file by numU'r and are apparently com- 
plete; receipts far land, interest, and charges are on file com- 
plete, 1859 to date; land-office stuhs are on file 1894 to date; 
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also, Northern Wisconsin li. It. land statements^ 1879-1889, 
ai*c on file. 
Railkoai) and OTiiKu COMPANIES. Ucpovts nrc on file for the North- 
western, K, /i\, 188»V1898, with the exception of 1895; miscel- 
laneous R. R. rcportsy 188(> to date; telegraph and telephone 
companies 188(5 to (hite; loati^ boom^ and brail companies^ 1891- 
189(>; and a few miscellaneous papers with regsird to tele p hone j 
street r. ?•., boom^ attd toll- road companies, 

Anx)RNBy-GBNERAL's Office. 

Day book of cases, 1894 to date. 

Court ixkjkkt, 1851 to (hite, in two volumes. 

Dot^KKT oi-' KS<!iiKATs, 1898 (o <la(e. 

Ue(X)RD of suits, one volume, without date. 

Journal of expenses, 1903 to date. 

Record of opinions, one volume, without date. Seven volumes, run- 
ning from November 18, 1898, to date. 

Opinions on ix)ans (to school districts). May 17, 1897, to date. 

Special rei»orts, report of investigation of public printing. 

Correspondence, letter-press books from 1898 to date; letter files, 
August 3, 1899, to date. 

Superintendent of Public Instruction's Office. 

This office has a vault in which the major portion of the records is 
kept and a storeroom into which some are duni]>ed. These nicords 
suffered severely in the fire of 1904, and great nuisses of county 
superintendents' reports were a few years ago wilfully burned. 

OFFICE UECOUDS. 

Ci)RRESPONDRNCR. liCttor-press books, 18()1 to date, exist, but all not 
current are kept in (he storenKMu and are practically inaccessi- 
ble. Jjctters to the dei)artment from 1895 to date are kept in 
letter boxes. 

Tax api'ortionment. One volume, 1851-18G4, and one other volume, 
without date, and the series complete, 1882 to date. 

SCHOOL IIBCORDS. 

High scnooi^. Iliffh school record (of teachers and salaries), com- 
plete in 3 volumes; also the free high school correspondence 
and other papers are on file, including certificates of organiza- 
tion^ testimonials^ insperto7's^ repoiis^ accounts of organization 
and support^ financial reports^ statistical reports, reports on 
grades^ regular and prelirninarg general reports^ reports on 
courses of study^ ir ports on manual training courses of study, 
and various special rej^orts. 
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Graded schools. Record complete in 7 volumes. On file are prelim- 
inary and annual reports from 1901 to date, statistical reports, 
and pr Of/rams of graduation exercises. 

Common 8Cii(K)ls. Reports for 18(55 and 18()0. 

Town clerks' REroRTS are on file, 1896 to date. 

Schools for the deaf. Records of inspection, statistical reports, 
etc., 1903 to date, are on file. 

RRCORDS relating TO TIIK C^ONTROL OF INSTRUCTION. 

Certificates, diplobias, and testimonials. There is a record of 
State certificates, 1874 to date. The journal of tlie superin- 
tendent contains a list of diplomas and certificates in 8 volumes, 
18G8-1894, 1895-1903, 1904 to date. On file ai-e special licenses, 
recommended by the State board, complete; State examination 
testimonials, 188(5 to date; testimonials, examinations unfin- 
ished, complete; reports on State certificates, requirements for 
foreign {non-State) certificates; countersigned diplomas from, 
the Unive7*sity of Wisconsin, Wisconsin colleges, foreign {non- 
State) colleges, all complete; countersigned State normal 
school testimonials, complete from numl)er 201 ; countersigned 
diplomas of the Milwaukee high schools, complete; counter- 
signed foreign {non-State) kindergarten certificates, com- 
plete; kindergarten certificates and manual training cei^tifi- 
cates, complete. There are in addition letter-press copies of 
State certificates and licenses, of appro oals of State institute 
teachers, of countersigned dijdomas of gr(uhiates of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin , and th(». State normal schools. 

Examinations. The minutes of the board of examiners are complete 
in 2 volumes; the records of State examinations are on file, 
1891 to date; the standing of applicants for State certificates is 
kept in 3 volumes, 1892-1896, 1895-1898, 1899 to date; the 
record of examinations for county superintendent certificates, 
189() to date, are in 1 volume. 

Appeals. Record of appeals is kept in 3 volumes, and the papers 
in such cases are kept on file. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Dictionary record, 9 volumes, of which number VII is missing ; re- 
ceipts are in 7 volumes, of which V and VI are missing; 
papers relating to dictionaries are on file by counties. 

Publishers. Miscellaneous papei's are on file. 

Special hewrts, arc on file, on Ai'hor Day, humane societies, scliool 
libraries, and the transportatio'n of pupils of district scIiooU, 
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Bank Comptroller's Office. 

The ofRco of bank comptroller wiis created by chapter 471), Laws of 
1852, and abolished January 3, 1870, chapter 28, Laws of 1808. The 
records of the ofllce are in the kwping of the State treasurer and arc 
descrilwd, with the contents of his office, under the title of Bank 
Records. 

State I^rison Commissioner's Office. 

The office of State prison commissioner was created by chapter 24, 
Laws of 1853, and abolished January 4, 1874, by chapter 193, Laws of 
1873. The records of the office are in the governor's office, and are 
described inuler the head of Prisons. 

State Commissioner of Immigration's Office. 

I'he office of Slate commissioner of immigration was created by 
chapter 155, Laws of 1871, and abolished January 3, 187G, by chapter 
238, I>aws of 1874. The records of the office are in the governor's 
office, and are described under the head of Ipwiiffration, 

IlAiLROAn Commissioner's Officer. 

The office of railroad commissioner was created by chapter 273, 
Laws of 1874. The railroad commission created by the laws of 1905 
has, of course, no archives. 

The records of this office before 1903 are meagre. The most im- 
j>ortant are the regular railroad reports, which are kept on file, and 
tlie reports of indebtedness of counties, cities, towns, and villages in 
the nnitter of aid to raih*oads, made to the raih*oad commissioner for 
the years 1878 and 1879. The correspondence Iwfore 1903 is appar- 
ently quite incomplete. Since 1903 the archives are full and in good 
onler. 'Hie railroad reports are at prescMit handed over to the tax 
commission, siH*, l)elow. Since 1903 there is kept a file of complaints, 
and there are a nuuiber of special reports, as on interlocking plants. 

Insurance Com»iissioner's Office. 

This department was created by chapter 5G, Laws of 18G7, but the 
secretary of state was ex officio commissioner of insurance until 1878, 
chapter 214, Laws of 1878. 

The records of this office are full and very valuable. The usual 
office books are kept and the con'cspondejice is complete. The papers 
with regard to insurance are on file by companies, and the companies 
are arranged by classes: Wisconsin life companies, other State life 
compuiiicb, suretysliip curiwrutiuns, casualty corporations, assessment 
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life ussociations, ass('>s.sineiil accident associations, fraternal l)ene(i- 
ciary societies, nintual live-stock companies, Wist^onsin stock fire 
insurance companies, AVis(!onsin mutual fire insurance companies, 
other State stock fire insurance (*om|)anies, other Stale nnitual fire 
insurance companies, foreign lire and nuirine insurance companies, 
foreign marine insurance companies, Wisconsin mutual hail and 
cyclone insurance companies, other State hail insurance companies, 
Wisconsin Ketail Luml)er Dealers' Mutual Company, Wisconsin 
Hardware Dealers' Mutual, City and Village Mutual Fire Insurance 
companies. Mutual Church Fire Insurance Company. The material 
consists of copies of charters and articles of associatioriy constitutions, 
notices of appointment of agents , powers of attorney , policy and other 
business forms, annual statements, records of examinations, samples 
of all printed matter issued hy the various companies, correspo7idence 
on special subjects. The city and village companies were fii*st ex- 
amined in 1897. 

Supreme Coukt. 

The supreme court has two vaults, fitted with iron book and filing 
cases, and sonje old-fashioned wcKMlen filing cas(»s. The court of 
Wisconsin Territory was organized at Belmont Decemlier 8, 1880. 
It met in Madison July B, 1837, and has since continued to meet there. 
The fii'st term of the supreme court of the State of AVisconsin began 
January 8, 1849, and June 21, 1853, it first met as now organized. 

TERRITORIAL RECORDS. 

Journal, Liber A. The record of the first term is copied. The vol- 
ume contains decisions, but not opinions. 

Calendar, Numl)or I, July term, 1840. This contains records run- 
ning back to July, 1839, and seems to Im the only volume exist- 
ing for the Territorial period. 

Orioinal OPINIONS. The oldest opinion on file is for 1839. For 
arrangement, see State Records. 

Executions returneo. These date from 1839. For arrang(;ment, 
see State Records. 

STATE RECORI>S. 

Journal, Liher A to Liher F2, 31 volumes, complete to date. This 
contains, in ad<lition to decisions, records of admission to the 
roll of attorneys and of admissions to citizenship. 

Docket, Liher A to Liber C2, 29 volumes, complete to date. 

Motion docket, from December 10, 185G, to date, complete, 3 volumes. 

Order book, complete from formation of State court to date, 2 vol- 
umes. 
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Original opinions, 1839-1857, are filed in pigeonholes, carelessly 
arranged, and apparently not complete. 1857 to date, they are 
filed more carefully, in separate vault. 

I{r(X)Rds of casks. Records of api>ealed cases are sent back to the 
court, where they originated, unless the costs remain unpaid 
or some technicality is imporformed. Records not so returned, 
and records in cases where the case originated in the supreme 
court are on file, complete, January 1, 1844 to date. 

KxKciiTioNS iiKTi'KNKi), 1 S;M)- 1 80.5, \\\v. filed in two pigecHiliolcs; later 
ones are filed under title of miscellaneous, and are apparently 
not complete. 

List of aliens, Lihcr A, 1840-1808, Liber li, 1890 to date, contain 
record of declarations of intention and naturalizations. 

CoKRESi»()Ni)KNCK. This is uot kept, unless on record, in which case 
it is filed Avith the record of the case. 

Miscellaneous papers, are on file, as viemorial addresses^ presenta- 
tion addresses^ etc. 

Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics. 

The Bureau of Labor and Statistics was created by chapter 919, 
Laws of 1883; the title was made Bureau of Labor, Census, and In- 
dustrial Statistics, by chapter 247, Laws of 1885 ; the Revised Stat- 
utes of 1808 dropi^ed the word Census. 

The records were completely burned out by the fire of 1904. The 
records collected since that date consist of sc'iiedules from the facto- 
ries of the State (these are voluntary reports, and about 80% of the 
fn<»t<»ries s4Mid Ihem in); FA(vn»in- iNSPEcnms' REroins; rKUMrrs for 
children to Avork, and returns from the State, free employment 
oflices at Milwaukee, Superior, La Crosse, and Oshkosh. 

Department of Public Lands. 

The secretary of state, the State treasurer, and the attorney-general 
for the State serve as land commissionei*s. The office and records, 
however, are separate. The archives are kept in a vault or safe and 
in a storeroom. The essential records are readily accessible, and are 
in constant use for the verification of deeds. The following lands 
have passed through the hands of the commissionei^s : Sixteenth Sec- 
tion^ 900,731.71 acres; University^ 91,980.74 acres; Five Hundred 
Thousand Acre Tract^ 499,001.51 acres; Selected Lands in Lieu of 
Swamp Lands^ 35,110.75 acres; Indemnity School Lands^ 37,098.10 
acres; Agricultural College^ 240,005.37 acres; Sturgeon Bay Canal^ 
199,030.98 acres; Fox Rioer Canal^ 110,984.39 acres; Marathon 
County^ 37,000 acres; Militai'y Wagon lioad^ 302,931.20; Indemnity 
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Swamp LandSy 70,499.21 acres; Forfeited Mortgage Lands^ 238,891.73 
acres; Capitol Lands ^ G,400 acres; Escheated Lands ^ Racine City (in- 
cluded in the Sixteen tli Section), /Simm/? Lands patented to th^ State, 
3,350,203.30 acres, and Railroad Lands j as follows: Western Wiscon- 
sin, 471,089.19 acres; AVisconsin Central, 774,989.38 acres; La 
Crosse and Milwaukee (Fann Mortgage Land Company), 487,804.43 
acres; Chicago and Northwestern, r>4(),443.10 acres; Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, and Omaha, 857,049.78 acres. The arrangement here 
given is taken from an index in the office; as far as the records them- 
selves are arranged, it is by the ninnlKM* of Ihe books for each fund. 
The patents and certificates issued, state from which fund the land is 
taken, and recite the title of the act of Congress making the grant. 
Certificates, of which duplicates are kept on file, were issued for sales 
on time (all land is now sold for cash) ; patents, of which copies are 
kept, are issued when the sale is consummated. 

GENERAL RECORDS. 

Essential records. 

Patents from the United States to the State have not l)een found 
since the fire of 1904. 

Surveys. The original records of township .surveys are kept on 
file and are complete, with field notes. The original town 
plats drawn from these surveys are also complete and bound 
into three volumes. There are also four bound volumes of 
field notes. 

Duplicate certificates (State's duplicate) are kejit in l)ound 
volumes in se[)arate series for the si»veral grants. 'Jliese vol- 
umes are badly arranged, but evidently complete. 

DuPLiCA'rE CERTIFICATES, Surrendered on (he delivery of the pat- 
ent, are on file, by grants, complete. 

Patents. Copies of patents delivered arc kept in separate series 
for the several grants, complete, as follows: Sixteenth Section, 
28 volumes, numbers 1-12085, and one volume for Racine City, 
with numbei's l-IWG; Univei'sity, 5 volumes, numlKU's l-l()7r); 
Five Hundred Thousand Acres Tract, 17 volumes, numbers 
1-7127; Selected Lands in Lieu of Swamp Lands, 2 volumes, 
1-639; Indemnity School Lands, 1 volume, numbers 1-37G; 
Agricultural College, 6 volumes, numl)ers 1-2072; Sturgeon 
Bay, 1 vohune, 1-4; Fox lliver (.anal, 2 volumes, numbers 
1-831; Marathon County, 2 volumes, numl)ei*s 1-474; Military 
Wagon Road, 1 volume, numlK»rs 1-131 ; Selected Indemnity 
Swamp Lands, 2 volumes, numbers 1-706; Forfeited Mort- 
gage Lands, 4 volumes, numbers 1-1207; Capitol Lands, 1 
volume, numbers 1-159; Swamp Lands, 98 volumes, numbers 
1-44961. 
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Patent DEr.ivKRV. There is a journal for swamp lands in 5 
volumes, IMTmlK»r, 185(>, io dale, and a journal for all other 
grants in H vohimes to date. 
Sui{sn)iARV KKconns. 

Application for patents from tub United States. There is a 
i-ecord of such applications in the case of lands in dispute, 
apparently complete in one volume. 

C/ORRR«i^>NnKN<'K. Ijetter-])ress books arc apparently complete, 
185!) to date, but are p<M)rly arranged and difficult of access. 
Ijettcr files are complete, 1875 to date. AVliile most of this 
correspondence is with regard to deeds and legal matters, it 
contains also much of historical interest. Correspondence re- 
specting insurance is on file separately. 

Entry applications, 1857 to 1891, are filed in loose tin boxes, 
carele&sly arranged. 

M1SCEIJ.ANEOU8. Kej^ort of the secretary of the board of public 
works, 1852. Lists of fire wardens, with a few of their oaths. 

Printed advertisements. There are two scrapbooks contain- 
ing cuttings of advertisements of State lands, but they arc 
obviously not complete. 

Railroao appm(!ations. Applications for patents from railroads 
are on file, with mai)s of constructed road by sections to vali- 
date their claims. 

Sali-:h. There is a sale book for each fun<l, as noted below, and 
also a record of sales for all funds, in 17 volumes to date. 
Sale re(M»i|)ts, IS5I to IHOI, are (iled in tin boxes, cuirelessly 
arrange<l. Sale stubs are also k<»pt, but carelexsl}' arranged, 
sometimes l)eing kept with the receipts, sometimes separately, 
by counties, in similar tin bo.xes; it is impossible to state how 
nearly comi)lete they are; to judge from their quantity, they 
must be nearly so. 

Taxes. There is a tax register extending from 1855 to 1889, and 
the tax records for this [)eriod are on file. 

Trespass. There arc trespass reports, 18G2 to 1887, and miscel- 
laneous records relating to trespass. While these records are 
not complete, they throw light on one important phase of the 
land problem. 

UNrrEO Statf^^ Land OKricE. The decisions of the United States 
Land Office are on file, numln'Ts 1 to 112. 

UECORDS OF THE SEVERAL GRANTS. 

Tn addition to the general records alwve mentioned, there are the 
following for the si»veral grants: 

AnsTRAcri's. 1'here are abstracts of the histories of the following 
grants: Educational grants, etc., 4 volumes; swamj) grant, 5 
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volumes; railroad grants, etc., «5 volumes; miscellaneous grants, 

1 volume. 

Sciiooii LANDS. The school lands include Ihe Sixlwinlli Section grant 
and the Five Hundred Thousjind Acres 'I'ract, and the reau-ds 
are in some cases combined with (hose for Ihe Univei*sity lands. 
There is a Journal^ complete in 133 volumes; a volume without 
date, entitled ^^Description and plats of school a^ul university 
lands;^^ record of applications for school lands; record of sales 
of school landsy 4 volumes, of which 2 are without date and 2 
are for 1856; record of school and uniocrsitj/ land mortyages^ 

2 volumes. 

University lands. Journal^ complete in 6 volumes; 1 volume, with- 
out date, entitled " Description and appraisal of university 
lands; " 1 volume of university land sales; xmiversity fund 
loans ^ jounudy 3 volumes. 

Five iiundiucd thousand ache thact. Journal^ in 2 volumes; 1 vol- 
ume without date, entitled ^^Description and appraisal of five 
hundred thmisand acre tract; " sale hook^ 2 volumes. 

Agricultural college lands. Journal^ 4 volumes ; sale hook^ 1 vol- 
ume. 

Sturgeon Bay lands. Journal^ 1 volume; sale hook^ 1 volume. 

Fox I^ivER Canal lands. Miscellaneous papci-s having to do with 
the canal as well as with the lands, including phms of locks, 
financial reports, etc. 

Forfeited mortgage lands. The lands which were purchased partly 
on credit, and which were subsequently forfeited, were treated 
partly as a class and partly according to the grants to which 
they originally belonged. 

There is an abstract of forfeited certificates, with a decision 

. of the supreme court of July 8, 185G, in 1 volume; sale book of 

forfeited lands, 2 volumes; sale hook of forfeited school and 

unC Ajrsity lands to 1880, 3 volumes; sale hook of forfeited 

swamp land, 3 volumes. 

Swamp ijvnds. Journal, 55 volumes; sale hook, volnmes. 

RRCOUnS OF TIIIO SEVEUAL FUNDS. 

Drainage fund. Part of the money obtained from sales of swamp 
land was erected into a drainage, fund an<l part turned over 
to the normal school fund. Journal, 2 volumes; mortgages, 2 
volumes. 

Normal school fund. See Drainage fund. Journal, 1 volume. 

Trust fund, day hook, 1 volume. 

Trust fund, refund^ journal^ Volume I, 
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RECORDS OP LOANS. 

Individual loans, joumalj 1 vohimc. 

Lands on contract (school and swamp), Volumes I and XL 
School i^oans, journal^ 2 volumes; applications^ 2 volumes; loan ree- 
op(hj 5 volumes; loan ami dues jortmal^ 3 volumes. T>oan 
stul>s are kept in 1(H)sc tin boxes and api)ear to be complete, 
though they could not be certainly verified. 

Dairy and Food G>mmissioner^s Office. 

This oflire was established by chapter 452, Laws of 1889. The 
records of this office were completely destroyed by the fire of 1904. 
(Current letterpress lM)oks and letter files are in the office, and finan- 
cial records are kept by the secretary of state. 

Bank Commissioner's Office. 

The office of bank examiner was established by chapter 291, Laws 
of 1895 ; the functions of the office were enlarged and the title changed 
to HANK COMMISSIONER by chapter 234, Laws of 1903. 

OFFICK HOOKS. 

Bank records, A hank incorporation record from 1891 to date; hank 
record^ 1891 to 1903, complete, containing date of examinations, 
exj>enses of the siiine, and fees. Beginning with 1903, a new 
series to cover a four-years' period and containing a record 
of five annual exaininaticms. 

Loan and iiuilding association records, since January 1, 1897, the 
hank examiner^ and, after 1903, the hank cominismoner have 
had oversight of these also, and keep a record containing the 
date of incorporation, the capital, and the date of exajnination 
of such institutions. 

Journal of expenses, 1903 to date. 

CoRRESi'ONDENCE is Oil file. Complete since 1903. 

URCOUDS kept in THK OFFICE. 
DurTiTCATE ARTTCLHS OP INCORPORATION OF RANKS, sillCC 1891, are On 

file, complete. 
Annual bank stateaibnts are on file, complete. 
Reports of examinations are on file, complete. 

Board of Control's Office. 

The State roard of charities and reform was established by chap- 
ter 130, Laws of 1871 ; the State board of supervision of Wisconsin 
charitable, reformatory, and penal institutions was established 
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by chapter 298, Laws of 1881 ; these two were merged into the State 
isOARD OF CONTROL, which was established by chapter 221, Laws of 1891, 
and organized in 1893. 

OFFICE RECORDS. 

Journal op board of supervision, 1 volume, 188G-1891. 

Eecord op board op SUPERVISION, Complete in 1 volume. 

Minute ikk)k op iu)ard op con'hiol, complete. 

Record op board op control, complete. 

Accounts, »oari> op control, complete. 

Audited biij-s. There is one volume with record of audited hills of 
hoard of mtpen^tHton^ ISS4 (o 1K8J). Vohnne.s with similar rec- 
ords for boanl of control exist for 1893, 189(5, and 1894 to date. 
Those missing are said to have lK»en burned in (he fire of 1901. 

Insurance policies. Those on State property are pi'eserved com- 
plete, but there are no current policies, as the State carries its 
own insurance. 

Correspondence, letter-press books, and letter files of hoard of con^ 
trolj complete. 

REPORTS. 

Monthly and annual reports on bills and statistics are on file from 
1898 to date for the following institutions: State Hospital for 
the Insane, Northern Hospital for the Insane, School for the 
Deaf, School for the Blind, Industrial School for Hoys, State 
Pris<m, State Public School for I)e]KMHlent Children, Home 
for the Feeble-minded, State llefornudory. 

Annual rei'Orts op inspection are on file from 1898 to date for 
county insane asylums, jails, p(K>r-houses, fif(y private Immicvo- 
lent institutions, police stations, and l(K»k-ups. There aiv re- 
])orts on jails and lock-ups in 1892 and 189:^ in 1 volume. 

*TiiE Superintendent of I^ublio Property's Office. 

The records of this department, except current records, are said to 
be in the keeping of the secretary of state, but were not found in the 
examination of that office. 

Tax CoMBiissiON Office. 

The tax commission was organized by chapter 200 of the Laws 
of 1899, and its records since that date are complete and valuable. 
It shares the vault of the adjutant-ffeneral. 

office uecouds. 

There is a journal^ a record of general property^ a record of railroad 
companies^ a record of equipment cottipanies^ a record of tax 
commission appointments. By the law of 1905 the commission 
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ttds as n boanl of assossinont ami, in this capacity, it kccpn a 
rvrord and a rv.rovd of appohtm^ntH, The corrcHpoiulence 
snffiMvd in the fim of 11)04, voliniuw XI and XII of the letter- 
press copies iH'ing missiiig. Siiicc the fire the Globe Transfer 
system has Ihhmi ns<Ml. 

IlKi^OKDH ItKOllhAKIiY DKIfJSrrKO IN TIIK ()kKI<:K. 

Assessments. Statistical reports of the county sui^ervisors of 
assessments. 

Mortgages. Reports^ by counties, as to the amount and location 
of mortgages are, since 1905, stMit to the secretary of state, 
and handed over to this office for deposit. 

Transi'ortation. Amival reports for railroad companies oper- 
ating in the State from lt)0'J to date. These are in the form 
of blanks filled out, and are of an elaborate natui-e, containing 
full statements of material and financial conditions. The re- 
ports of the railroad companies to the railroad commissioner 
are also filed hei*e. Thei'e are also stenographic reports of 
hearings in raih'oad cases froni 11)03 to date. There are also 
reports^ lieginning in 15)05, of efjuipnwnt companies^ express 
companies^ parlo7'y sleejnng^ and refrigerator car companies. 

State Ik)ARi> of Noraial Regents. 

This office was burned out by the fire of li)04. The current records 
consist of a journal^ financial record of the hoard^ inventories of 
each school, special accounts of special appropriations, reports of 
inspection hy the sccrcfarg^ journal of the executive committee^ jour- 
nal of the same with regard to teachers, journal with regard to 
courses of study, journal with regard to the examination of gradu- 
ating classes, lieports are sent in by the schools on enrollment, 
attendance, tuition, and libraries. The financial accounts of the 
nonnal schools are kept by the State treasurer. 

State Board ok University Regents. 

These arc not in the capitol, but at present in the law-school build- 
ing. They will soon be transferiTid to the university administration 
building. The records of the board and its connnittees and its ac- 
count books are complete to date. 

Adjutant-General's Office. 

The records of this office are almost all kept in a vault. The 
office books are few and of almost no value. This department suf- 
fered severely in the fire of 1904. The office correspondence and 
some valuable scrapbooks were burned, and also the enlistment pa- 
pers of the civil w'ar, w^hich had been transferred to the keeping of 
the Grand Army. The records in the safe were uninjured. 
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OFFICE BOOKS. 

The current records arc well kept in tlio usual office volumas. The 
lettei's from the office are kept in letter-press books and arranged by 
subject; the letters to the office are filed in Globe transfer cases. 
These records, however, extend only from the fire of 1004. Such 
records for the earlier period as were not destroyed are fragmentary 
and of no value. 

CIVIL WAR RECORDS, WISCONSIN VOLUNTEERS. 

Order hooky 1 volume; special orders^ 8 volumes; consolidated morn- 
ing reports^ by regiments; rolls of drafted men, by Congres- 
sional districts, complete to October 11, 18G3 ("All persons 
enrolled prior to OctoU^r 11, 18G3, are credHed to Congr(\s- 
sional districts at large ") ; hook of local credits^ 2 volumes. 
On file are musters in and musters ovtj and monthly and bi- 
monthly reports. These records are written up in 105 vol- 
umes. There are also on file hospital slips^ provost marshals^ 
reports, and miscellaneous papers. Also, a volume containing 
a monster of commissions by brevet, 

SPANISH WAR RECORDS, WISCONSIN VOLUNTEERS. 
These records are complete and arranged by the card system.' 

MILITIA RECORDS. 

Military records, 1 volume, 1858-1863. 

National Guard, 10 volumes of current records. Pa|wrs i^elating to 
the National Guard are on file and are voluminous. Enlist- 
ment papers are in bundles in the basement of the capitol. 

State Hisix)rioal Society Liurary. 

In the State Historical Society Library nmniiscript vault aiv. Ihe 
following Territorial, State, and national records: 

TERRITORIAL. 

Council of Wisconsin TERRnx)RY, calendar of business, 1840 to 1845. 
Journal of executive si-^ssion of council of Wis(X)N8IN TKRurmRV, 

1848. 
House of representatives of Wisconsin Territory, calendar of 

business, 1837, 1840 to 1843, 1845. 
Resolutions of house of representatives of Wiscxjnsin Territory, 

without date. 
List of hili^ of house of representatives of Wisc'onsin Terriiiiry 

passed and approved, 1845. 
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Joint «KfWTONa op council and iiourr of rkphrskntativks of Wis- 
cx)N8iN Tkuuitoky, 1848, 1844. 

Calendar of mismorials to Congress from Wi8cx)N81n Territory, 
1842, 1847. 

List of members of the legislative assembly of Wisconsin Terri- 
tory, without date. Amounts of scrip due, are attached to 
each name. 

Statement of iniPLfcATE receipts in the hands of the treasurer 
for drafts, or bills, issued in conformity to an act of the legis- 
lative assembly approved February 15, 1842. 

state. 
War DRArr of 18(52, by counties. 

national. 
Copies of the original shcetis of ceuHmcH of 1850, 18G0, and 1870. 

Printed Documents. 

No attempt has been made to make out a complete list of the 
documents that have lx»en printed by order of the State, as two such 
lists are already in print : R. R. Bowker, State jmhlicatimia^ a pro- 
visional list of the official publications of the several States of the 
United States from their organization^ part ii. The North Central 
States^ New York, 1902; Wisconsin Free Library Commission, check 
list of the journals and public doctinients of Wisconsin^ Madison, 
1903. Neither of these claims to be complete, but they were both 
conscientiously made out by competent pei*sons, and probably repre- 
sent as high a degree of accuracy as is obtainable at the present time. 
I shall coiifine my rejMn't, therefore, to a historical sunmiary of 
statutory provisions with regard to public documents. 

TEltUITOUlAL LAWS. 

The act of Congress, April 20, 1836, organizing the Territory of 
Wisconsin, provided that the Territorial secretary record and pre- 
serve the laws and the proceedings of the legislative assembly and 
send to the President of the United States one copy of the laws and 
one copy of the executive proceedings, and that a sum be annually 
ap[)ropriated to defray the expenses of printing the laws. December 
G, 1830, "Clarke and Russell, publishers of the Belmont Gazette," 
were "appointed printers to said Territory, and for the first legis- 
lative assembly, and that all printing necessary for said Territory 
and legislative assembly be done by them," compensation to be such 
as was allowed the j^rinter to Congress. The Revised Statutes of 
1839 provided that fifteen hundred copies of the laws be printed and 
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distributed to the general Territorial officers, national officials within 
the Territory, the general county officials, and the executives of 
each of the several States and Territories. February 10, 1841, a 
joint resolution provided for the printing of the decisions of the 
supreme court as an ai>pendix to the laws. February 15, 1842, it 
was provided tliat twenty copies of the acts and the journals of the 
legislative assembly from the organization of the Territory Ikj se- 
cured for the Territorial library, and that twenty copies of the same 
for the current and succeeding sessions Ik* i-eserved for that pur])ose. 
February 18, 1842, it was resolved that one copy of the journal of 
each of the two houses, from the organization of the Territory, l)e 
sent to every county. February 22, 1845, it was provided that the 
Territorial printer 1)C annually elected by joint ballot of the couiu:il 
and house of representatives; that he i)rint the laws and journals 
and do incidental ])rinting; that the laws \k\ fiiNt printed in a news- 
paper in Madison, and that fifteen copies of such newspaper \k\ sent 
to each county clerk. A law of March 11, 1848, provided for the 
separate printing of the annual report of the decisions of the supreme 
courts the affair to be nuinaged by the reporter, who was to receive 
$250 on depositing the manuscripts in the Territorial library. 

STATE LAAVS. 

The State constitution. Article IV, section 25, provides that the 
State printing be done by the lowest bidder and that no member of 
the legislature or other State officer be interested in such contract. 

The first State law with regard to printing provided only for the 
current s(»ssion of the legishiture. An act of August 10, 1848, was 
general in its application. This provided for three chisses of print- 
ing: Incidental^ which included bills aiul rei)orts specially ordered 
by the legislature; laws and journals^ and dcpart/nental. The 
Revised Statutes of 1845) provided for a new system of printing 
reports of decisions of the supreme court, by which the copyright 
was to remain with the reporter, and the State was to buy one hun- 
dred copies, at p^ per copy, to Ikj distril)uted to the Wisconsin judges, 
the executives of the several States, and the remainder be pres4»rved 
in the library. The revision of 1849 also codified the printing laws 
and amplified them with regard to the number of copies to be 
printed. They also provided that the aimual finanicial reports of 
the county supervisors be printed in at least one local newspaper. 
The laws of 1852 ordered the distribution of one <'opy of all printed 
State documents to every incorporated academic and literary insti- 
tution of the State having 300 volumes in its library, provided that 
25 copies be left in the possession of the State. In 1856 provision 
was made for the printing of such documents as might be ordered 
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ill foreipii languages, in accordance with which provision documonts 
havo from (inic to (iinc Ihhmi printed in French, (lerinan, Swedisli, 
Norwegian, and Welsh. 

So far the State had confined its printing activity to the strictly 
necessary; in the next few yeai*s it exlende<l the scope of its interest. 
The hiws of 1852 appropriated $1,(K)0 to encourage William R. 
Smith in the preparation of a docitmcntanj hiftfort/ of Whronfiin; in 
I85:i mid lsr»4 provision was made for printing it, and in 1850 for 
distrilniting two thousand five hundred copies of it to the suj)erin- 
(endeiil of puhlic instruction, the registers of deeds, the common 
sch(M)ls, all organized schools, etc. In 185;j $l,()()() was aj)propriatcd 
to the Wisconsin State Agricultural ScK-iety for the collection and 
dispersion of knowledge tending to the development of the natural 
and agricultural resources of the State, and in 1854 this was increasc»d 
to $:?.()()(). In 1851 $500 was appro|)riated to the Wisconsin State 
Historical Society for collecting, binding, etc. In 18.5() the State 
voted the society postage fen* the distribution of its publications, 
and in 1857 [)rovision was made for the ])rinting of 2,000 extra copies 
of its r( povfH and roUerttouH at State expense. In 1857 it was ordered 
that the incorparted academic and literary institutions of the State 
Ik* pr«>vided with one copy of the TnuuHactiouH of the AfjvfcitHin'al 
Sorfcff/^ niul of the rr ports and roll crt tons of the hhtoriral society^ 
provided that twenty-five copies of such publications be preserved 
in the libraries of the res|)ective societies. In 1858 thirty copies of 
ail annual State publications were voted to the historical .society 
for purposes of exchange. 

'J'he AV/vVf/ StatiitcH of 1858 re[)resent an enlargement of the 
scope of the regular public documents. Tliest^ were now to include 
the hnrs and jouniah^ the messof/es of the governor, the (wnual 
repovtn of the general State ofHcei-s, and of the school commissioners, 
tin* reports of committees, and all other documents required by 
the legislature to b<» printed. They were all to be printed in uni- 
form size, so that they could be bound together. The weHsarfen and 
reports were to make one vobmie, of which one lnmdred copies were 
to be distributed among the departments and one thousand to the 
legislature. Minor changes were also made in the number of copies, 
their distribution, and provision was made that such as were left 
over be reserve<l for such new counties and towns as might 1x5 
formed. In 1800 the Wisconsin State Journal was made the " atrial 
State poper,'^^ in which the laws .should first appear; in the revision 
of 1880 the law was changed to read that there l)c an oflicial i)apcr, 
but the Wisconsin State Journal has continued to hold the position, 
ex<*ept from 1801 to 1805. In 1800 the secn»tary of state was ordered 
to have prepared annually a " manuttP" or *' Idifc Jpook^^'^ of which one 
11. Dot!. 1»23, 59-1 27 
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thousand copies should l)e printed and distributed. Such a l)ook 
had previously lieen published for a number of years by joint reso- 
lution. 

During these years there was legislation, also, with regard to the 
manner of printing. In 1864 it was ordered that in printing docu- 
ments, even laws, the original manuscripts need not necessarily |je 
followed, but that errors of orthography and minor errors of gram- 
mar be corrected by the secretary of state, with the assistance of 
Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. In 1874 still further discretion 
was given, this time to the commissioners of printing, the secretary 
of state, the State treasurer, and the attorney-general, who were 
authorized to select for publication such portions of the annual 
reports as seemed to them worthy of publication and to return the 
remainder to each of the several departnu'uts, where it was to be 
left in nuinuscri()t form, but accessible to the public. 

In 1808 the State increased the range of its publishing activity 
by agreeing to print the TranaactionH of the State Ilortiraltinal 
Society^ and 1871 the Transactions of the Wisconsin Academy of 
Arts and Sciences. In 1874 a law was i>ass<Ml codifying and amend- 
ing all past legislation with regard to public printing. Iak^iI laws 
were to be published in the nearest paper, and local laws relating 
to charters were to be published at local expense. All publishers 
of weekly newspapers, who should publish all general laws of the 
State, were to receive compensation, a provision which has bcHJU 
retained, but was qualified in 1877, 1882, and 1898. The distribu- 
tion of public documents was extended to include town and village 
clerks, public libraries having five thousand or more volumes, and 
such of those having between one and five thousand as should make 
application; some minor changes also were made. All public docu- 
ments were to Ikj delivered to the siicretary of state and by him given 
to the suiKirintendent of public property, who was to be their cus- 
todian. Laws for the assessment and collection of taxes and those 
governing elections ami registry of voters might Ihj st»parately pub- 
lished in pamphlet form. In 1870 it was provided that memU»rs of 
the legislature, the lieutenant-governor, the chief clerk, and the ser- 
geant-at-anns be presented with a copy of the journals^ lawsy and 
puhlic documents. 

In 1895, again, a general law with regard to printing was passed. 
The incidental printing of the legislature was regulated. The num- 
l)er of copies of reports of various kinds was increased ; Transactions 
of the Horticultural Society^ seven thoustind; Transactions of the 
State Dairymen^s Association^ the publication of which was provided 
for in 1877, eight thousand; Reports of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station^ provided for in 1883, fifteen thousand; Transactions of the 
State Conference of Charities and Coi^rections^ provided for in 1890, 
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two thousaiul. The nmubcr of copies of the regular State depart- 
niental reports was also fixed. In 18J)7 it was provided that the st*c- 
relary of state and the State treasurer make coneisc anniuil reports 
to Ih5 published in the official paper and one other paper of a different 
]>oiitical i)arty. In 1801) provision was made for the printing of four 
thousand copies of the Transactions of the Wisconsin Cheescniakevs'* 
Association. The statutes of 1898 provided for certain binding at 
State expense in Iwhalf of the State Historical Society, and, in 1001, 
similar provision was made for the Wisconsin Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. In 1001, also, the adjutant-general was authorized, with tfie 
consent of the connnissi oners of printing, to have printed one thousand 
copies of the Neport of the National Guard ^ and to distribute them; 
fifteen lunulred copies of the Annual Proccedinfjs of the Wisconsin 
Teachers'* Association were also provided for, and one thousand copies 
of the Reports of the State Live Stock Sanitary Hoard and for occa- 
sioual bul/ctins; also, the s(vretjiry of state was ordered to prepare a 
concise fiscal report for the infornnition of memlwrs of the legislature 
before assembling, and the attorney-general to prepare a concise 
biennial report, with the substance of all legal opinions, to be printed 
with the public documents, and of wiiich one thousand coi)iesshouhl bi* 
printed separately. In addition, the attorney -general was authorized 
to compile and edit the opinions of the attorney-general of the State 
from its organization as a State, and prepare for publication w^hat 
lie might find of general interest. In 1903 the laws were not ma- 
terially changed ; provision was made for the reprinting of ten vol- 
unu^s of the Wiscons^in State Historical Societifs Repoi'ts^ two thousand 
copies of each, and the number of copies of various reports to be printed 
was changed. In addition, a conunission was appointed to prepare a 
plan for a History of Wisconsin Soldiers in the Civil War, Revi- 
sions of the Statutes were provided for in 1839, 1849, 1858, 18G8, 1872, 
1878, 1888, 1880, 1808. 
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